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TuE world is indebted to the learned labours of men of 
research and knowledge, for a large portion both of their 
entertainment and of their instruction. History, science, 
and biography each furnish us with abundant matter for the 
enlargement and enjoyment of our intellectual faculties. 
But the greatest of all privileges, with which learning has 
blessed this part of our world, is the introduction from a 
foreign source, and a foreign tongue, of the Word of God, 
To learning and piety we are indebted for a pure translation 
of that book into our vernacular language from the divine 
originals, as well as for its preservation from destruction, 
interpolation, or retrenchment. And to the same learned 
and pious industry it is due, that we can distinguish spuri- 
ous from genuine productions of biblical. authors. The 
proofs, the external proofs at least, of the Divine origin and 
inspiration of the Bible, are derived from the researches of 
learned divines. And many difficult passages of Holy Writ, 
are, through the help of their lucubrations, easily under- 
derstood. Numberless other advantages, in the way of elu- 
cidating the original beauties of the Divine oracles, which 
are concealed from the mere English reader, are afforded us 
by their skill. Doubts are cleared up ; objections answered ; 
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obscurities made plain; and parallel truths laid in juxta- 
position, so as to throw light upon one another. 

We must not, however, give our confidence too implicitly 
to the learned. There is a consistency, a simplicity, a spi- 
ritual beauty and harmony, which the honest and humble 
reader will perhaps feel in the sacred pages, with greater 
readiness than more wise and ingenious minds. They lie 
under so great a temptation to elicit something new, to dis- 
cover a system in the whole line of Divine instruction to man, 
and to point out correspondencies and analogies with nice 
shades of discrimination, between divine and heathen authors, 
that the less informed reader is in danger of being beguiled 
by their fancied illustrations, “ from the simplicity that is 
in Christ.””. The two volumes of Mr. Faber, which now lie 
before us, urge very forcibly these reflections upon us. 
Bishop Warburton, whose elaborate system on the divine le- 
gation of Moses, which Mr. Faber criticizes throughout a 
large portion of his volumes, has endeavored to establish a 
system, which unquestionably, in some of its branches, mi- 
litates against the obvious meaning of religious truth. Mr. 
Faber, in like manner, to whom we give due credit for ob- 
viating in a very masterly and satisfactory manner many of 
the learned prelate’s misconceptions, has himself, (we are 
sorry to believe,) deviated, in not a few instances, from the 
plain and literal interpretation of the word of God. 

Mr. Faber’s Treatise on the Three Covenants, is divided 
into the same number of books; and each of these again is 
subdivided into chapters, and the chapters into sections. They 
are styled indeed the Dispensations of Patriarchism, Israelit- 
ism, and Christianity. But we shall find in them a great 
deal of matter which, if it cannot be called extraneous, is 
such as we might not expect to find, under a title so divided 
and explained. We shall examine the books in the order in 
which they stand. ‘ 

The object of the first book, which indeed occupies the 
whole of the first volume, is to develop the character of the 
Parrrarcuat Dispensation. Mr. Faber says nothing about 
the primeval state of man; nothing about the law of works, 
or the peculiarity of that covenant, according to which man 
was to be saved by his own complete obedience to the Divine 
will. He has indeed incidentally alluded to the impossibi- 
lity of our being now saved by the law: but we are not sure 
whether the term covenant of works would receive admission 
into Mr. Faber’s creed. However, as he does not introduce the 
discussion on this subject, it would be gratuitous and perhaps 
unfair, to draw any unfriendly conclusion from the omission. 
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Faber’s Treatise on the Three Dispensations. 

in the FiRsT CHAPTER the author thus introduces his remarks 
“‘on the peculiar genius of the three Dispensations; Patriarchal, 
Levitical, and Christian.” 

“From the time of the fall down to the termination of the world, 
man lives under one and the same system of divine grace; a system, 
which was rendered necessary for him by the very circumstance of 
the fall, and which therefore at no one period can differ essentially 
from itself, 

“ Yet, as in the natural world things do but gradually reach per- 
fection, so likewise is it in the moral world. The scheme of God’s 
mercy commenced indeed with the promise, that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of ihe serpent: but it was successively de- 
veloped trom age to age, until that promised seed was manifested in 
the flesh at the day of his first advent; nor will it be absolutely con- 
summated, until the Redeemer shall appear again in the day of his 
second advent to receive his saints into glory and to banish eternally 
from his presence his irreclaimable enemies.” (P. 3.) 

After giving us this summary view of the grand outline of 
divine mercy, Mr. Faber adverts to the patriarchal dispen- 
sation; the characteristic of which he considers to have been 
universality. 

*¢ The Patriarchal Dispensation was meant to be uNniversaL. If 
it failed of becoming so effectively, the fault was in corrupt man 
himself.” (P. 6.) 

He supposes, that Adam and Eye, when banished from 
Paradise after’ their fall, colonized in its neighbourhood; 
where they served God under his kind auspices, he having 


‘ permanently revealed himself between the cherubim at the eastern 
gate of Paradise.” (P. 8.) 


He supposes Cain and Abel to have brought their respective 
offerings to this spot; and that, when Cain was subsequently 
banished, and when he departed from the presence of the 
Lord, his departure is so described in allusion to the Al- 
mighty’s presence there between the cherubim.  Cain’s 
grand primary offence is viewed as a determined rejection of 
the mode of reconciliation, through the medium of a “‘ bloody 
sacrifice,” which Mr. Faber considers God to have appointed 
and explained to our first parents, when he clothed them 
with coats of skins. He supposes, that 

‘<The secession of Cain produced a marked distinction between the 
servants of God and the servants of the evil one. His secession, 
effectively, at least, amounted to an excommunication.” (P. 9.) 


Mr. Faber is not positive respecting the nature of Cain’s 
apostasy: but, in opposition to Maimonides, who considered 
it to consist 
“ in worshipping the host of heaven, first conjunctively with God, and 
afterwards exclusively of him,” (P. 10.) He believes . it was 
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334 Faher's Treatise on the Three Dispensations. 

Bi, 4 ‘“< the entire discurding of bloody pracular sacrifices, and the sys- 
eA tematic adoption of vegetable Eucharistic offerings.” (P. 11.) 

Loe He considers the descendants of Cain, soon to have be- 
1} : come philosophical in their scheme of theology; that its 


speculative character quickly produced fruits of a practical 
| nature, not unlike to those we have lately witnessed, under 
the anti-christian French Revolution, and that this apostasy 
| spread its infection at length so extensively and so radically, 
i 4 that the posterity of Seth were ultimately involved in the 
vortex of corruption and apostasy: the result of which 
was, that the apostasy became one, which rejected all the 
essential provisions of salvation, and was consequently of an 
| irreclaimable character. The flood was therefore sent to rid 
‘1 the earth of its totally incurable inhabitants : and 
‘With the deluge ended the first period of the Patriarchal Church.” 
(P. 13.) 
" Mr. Faber admits, that the posterity of Noah after the 
deluge soon became UNIVERSALLY corrupt. But he thinks, 
io that the apostasy now totally changed its character ; and that 
iz instead of rejecting the Atonement through the medium of a 
piacular sacrifice,” they went into the opposite extreme. 
' “ The frequent and well-remembered appearances of the Word of 
Jehovah in a human form soon led to hero-worship: and Adam, 
i. Enoch, Noah, and other eminent persons, were thought to have been 
permanent manifestations of the divine word.” (Pp. 13, 14.) 

Hence Mr. Faber considers, that gross idolatry, under its 
various modifications and forms, was generated by a corrup- 
5 tion of the first promise, made by God to mankind after the fall, 
mt but that still subsequently to the deluge, the universal tenet 
| was, that “ without shedding of blood there is no remission.” 

In page 16, Mr. Faber introduces a notion, that “ an 
zz endless series of miracles,” to “ compel” men to “ reject the 
evil and to embrace the good,” is “ unsuitable to creatures 
in a state of probation.” We do not admire this mode of 
putting the matter. We think it is neither good as divi- 
, nity, no¥ wise as philosophy. An endless series of miracles 

| would become the regular course of Divine Providence ; and, 
; as such, would cease to be miraculous. Miracles do not, as 
is here supposed, when they occur, and would not, were they 
continued, either despoil man of his free-agency, or compel 
j him to choose the good and refuse the evil, when he lives 
under the exhibition of them. How few persons who saw 
Christ's miracles, believed, in consequence of those miracles, 
; ** to the saving of the soul!”’ The agency of the Holy Spirit 
is necessary, to renew and sanctify the corrupt nature of 
man, to subdue his rebellion against God, and to implant 
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repentance and faith in his soul. But (we are sorry to ob- 
serve) the enforcement of this doctrine is lamentably de- 
fective in this treatise. 

To preserve the apostate sons of Noah from universal ido- 
latry, (Mr. Faber continues,) God called Abraham, to whom 
he revealed, in the scenical intercepted sacrifice of his son. 
the character and sacrifice of the Son of God. He subse- 
quently established the Levitical dispensation tor the same 
gracious end. But the grand characteristic of the Levitical 
church was to be its PARTICULAR appropriation to a single 
people; in opposition to the UNIVERSALITy of the patri- 
archal. This dispensation was introductory to that of Chris- 
tianity; which again restored and perfected the charac- 
ter of UNIVERSALITY Which pervaded the patriarchal ; Chris- 
tianity being only the consummation and anti-typical fulfil- 
ment of every previous display of God’s mercy to mankind, 
whether scenical, prophetical, or characteristic. Mr. Faber 
contemplates, as we also joyfully do, that 

‘* Christ will be universally acknowledged as that promised seed 
of the woman, who has so long been traditionally remembered by 
the erring Gentiles.” (P. 21.) 


But he (somewhat fancifully we think) states ; 

‘** As a present Jehovah was alike manifested between the cherubim 
at the gate of Paradise, and between the cherubim in the Levitical 
sanctuary: so there are passages, which seem not obscurely to inti- 
mate, that in the last age of the Christian church, a similar mani- 
festation of the incarnate Word, radiant in all the divine effulgence 
of the Shechinah, will take place in the holy mountain of God, 
Here, as from a throne, there is some reason to believe, that the 
Man-Jehovah will preside oracularly, a visible spiritual king, over 
his obedient people, until the world shall be finally devastated by a 
deluge of fire, as it was heretofore submerged beneath a deluge of 
water.” (Pp. 21, 22. 

Then will be fulfilled the last grand promise of the “ new 
heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

Having here given our readers a rather copious summary 
of the general scheme of Mr. Faber from his first chapter, 
we must content ourselves with doing little more than barely 
to recite the title of the next. It consists of 

‘An Examination of the Theory of Bishop Warburton, relative to 
the state of man from his first creation to the promulgation of the 
Law.” (P. 24.) 

The examination of Warburton’s system, which (most of 
our readers well know) almost denies the ancient fathers to 
have cherished any hope of an hereafter, we think upon the 
whole very successful. Mr. Faber allows, with the Bishop, that 
the great and peculiar sanctions of the Levitical dispensation 
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were éemporal rewards and punishments; but he contends 
very justly, that the patriarchal dispensation contained 
many great and precious promises; and that the Levitical 
dispensation did not supersede, but became additional to that 
previous dispensation of grace and mercy. 

The third cHaprer respects 

“The length of the six demiurgic days, in the course of which God 
is said to have fashioned the material world out of chaos :” (P. 111.) 
and we wish we could give our opinion as favorably, and 
with as little reserve upon it, as we did upon the last. 
But this we cannot do, in consistency with our conviction, 
that it is both erroneous and dangerous. With the system 
of geology, upon which Mr. Faber builds his hypothesis, 
we shall not now meddle. We cannot, however, forbear 
from declaring it, as our most decided conviction, that phy- 
siological researches, however greatly cultivated in the pre- 
sent day, are in infinitely too incipient and raw a state to 
warrant us, for a moment, in using their discoveries as a 
criterion of scripture truth, or as a corrective of its literal and 
obvious meaning. We cannot conceive what should make 
it necessary for Mr. Faber thus to step out of the legitimate 
path of Biblieal discussion. Bishop Warburton’s theory, 
founded upon the supposition, that the six creative days 
mean six natural days, could surely never require such a 
step. We should strongly suspect the soundness of that 
theory, which demanded, as its fundamental principle, so 
bold -an admission, as that of correcting the Bible by phy- 
siology. Mr. Faber, however, fancies, that the analogy 
of language, in the first place, demands an extension of the 
period, from six natural days, to StX TIMES SIX THOUSAND 
YEARS AT LEAsT. He very properly takes, as his gauge of 
each creative day, the seventh or Sabbath-day, which suc- 
ceeded; and he rightly argues, that if the seventh day can 
be proved to be a period of vast length, we may, from the 
homogeneity of language, apply that same period to each of 
the days of creation. But Mr. Faber contends, that 

* If God labored six natural days, and rested on the seventh na- 
tural day, the very turn of the statement will unavoidably imply that 
he resumed his labours on the eighth natural day.” (P. 114.) 

Here we must remind Mr. Faber, that the argument is a 
mere sophism, and cannot have the least bearing upon the 
subject, except ona supposition, which is not true; namely, 
that the Almighty’s works were of such a nature that they 
admitted of being resumed; but what relates to a thing as 
perfected and finished, can surely have 1{0 future recurrence. 

Mr. Faber extends the sabbath or divize rest to the end of 
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this world, a period of at least six thousand years; and 
he expects, that God will reseme his creative labours at 
its consummation, when he will make a‘ new heaven and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ This is sure- 
ly too visionary and gratuitous to need a moment’s refuta- 
tion. If Mr. Faber would bring his analogy to bear on the 
subject, he should produce some passage or passages of 
scripture wherein the sabbath day is used for the period 
supposed; or at least for a vast and indefinite period. But 
in every parallel text of scripture where the seventh or sab- 
bath day is mentioned in allusion to the ereation; (as Exodus 
xx. 10, 1]. and in Deut. v. 14.) the natural day and the na- 
tural dar y only, is unquestionably intended. Six pays 
shalt thou labour and do all thy work; But the seventu DAY 
IS THE SABBATH oF THE LoRD THY ‘Gov:—For im SIX DAYS 
THE LORD MADE HEAVEN AND EARTH, THE SEA AND ALL 
THAT IN THEM IS, AND RESTED ON THE SEVENTH DAY: /Vhere- 
fore the Lord hlessed the seventh day and hallowed it.’— We 
are persuaded that no ingenuity can torture this language 
to mean any thing but what it says, namely, that a natural 
day is the seventh day of the Lord our God. The inference 
then demonstrably is, even upon Mr. Faber’s own ground 
of homogeneity, (viz. ‘that if one day means a natural day, adl 
the creative days must mean natural days) that the si demi- 
urgic days mean six natural days and nothing more. As the 
whole of what the learned author builds upon this arguinent 
of extended periods must necessarily fall with their demo- 
lished foundation, we need not stop longer to examine its 
heterogeneous and unwise, however ingenious, construction, 
We however cannot but observe, that though Mr. Faber 
declines the collation of the seventh day with other passages 
of scripture, where the same seventh day is expressly spoken 
of, and by which it is positively restricted to the usual pe- 

riod of a natural da y, he suffers himself to be led from serip- 
tural to heathen authority, and that upon a subject where 
the scripture alone can afford us any light. He quotes se- 
veral passages from the Hindoo Laws, the writers of which 
(be assures us) were rightly informed about this matter, to 
prove, that the six demiurgic days mean periods of vast 
extent; and that the periods of creation involve various re- 
volutions and destructions of the works of God. 

“ During his day of energy (according to the Hindoo Institutes) 
he ereates the world: his night of repose endures as long as his day : 
and at the close of his night, having long reposed, he awakes ; and 
awaking, exerts intellect, whose property it is to exist unperceived by 
sense. Intellect, called into action by his will to create worlds, per- 
forms again the work of creation: for numberless are the creations and 
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destructions of worlds.» The Beiny supremely exalted performs all 
this, asif-an sport, againand again.” (P.119.) 

Were we to spend time in discussing the argument sup- 
posed to be involved in this Mythos, our readers would with 
reason think that we were in sport too. We could almost 
weep to see St. Paul’s words, so strictly verified in a case 
like the present. ‘* They shall turn away their ears FROM 
THE TRUTH, and’ shall be TORNED UNTO FABLES.”’ 2 iv. 4. 
It is, however, but due to Mr. Faber to notice, that he does 
not consider his fundamental points to turn upon the length 
of the six demiurgie periods. | 

In the fourth cHaprer it is shewn, that the object of the 
partriarchal dispensation was to inculcate the doctrine of re- 
demption. Mr. Faber argues that the object of this dispen- 
sation could not be to convey the doctrine of the divine 
unity, nor to teach the duties of morality, nor to propound 
the divine attributes of wisdom, power, and justice, nor to 
communicate any knowledge which man would attain while 
resident in Paradise. It is obvious then that it was.a know- 
ledge which affected his miserably altered condition, and taught 
him whether and how he might hope for a reconciliation 
with his offended maker. The knowledge of REDEMPTION 
therefore was the only desideratum; and this knowledge Mr. 
Faber, we are assured, rightly supposes to have been con- 
veyed by the promise of the woman’s seed. 

The fifth cuarrer discusses more at large the knowledge of 
redemption attained by the righteous servants of God under 
the patriarchal dispensation. Here Mr. Faber strenuously 
contends against Bishop Warburton for the point, which he 
announced in the first chapter; and here he answers 
** affirmatively the’important question, whether the drift of the first 
prophecy was at aut understood by the early race of mortals: the 
next question is, TO WHAT EXTENT they understood it.” (P. 182.) 

It is certainly a subject of no unimportant nature whether 
the primitive race of men had or had not an adequate know- 
ledge of the way of salvation. We think it deserves to be 
regarded not as a matter of speculation and curiosity, but as 
a thing nearly affecting the nature of man’s return to God; 

whether it can be effected without a Mediator, or without 
an acknowledgment and reception of that Mediator. Bishop 
Warburton is not the only powerful advocate who has es- 
poused the opposite side. Our own day has exhibited one,* 
possessed of gigantic powers of mind, of extensive informa- 
tion, and excursive genius, inferior only, if inferior they 
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are, to those of Warburton; who-contends that the ancient 
Jews did not comprehend the way of salvation through a 
Mediator, and that the knowledge of an atonement made 


no essential part of their creed. He admits that the pious | 


among them worshipped God acceptably, and had. a hope of 
eternal glory ; but that their service and their expectations, 
were founded upon the abstract and general mercies of God, 
which were every where revealed to them, without respect 
to any piacular sacrifice through which these mercies were 
to operate. ‘This idea, however, we cannot but consider as 
altogether at variance with the plain declarations of the 
word of God, and with the very design and character of a 
mediator. 

Nor do we admit that there is any room for the distinction be- 
tween the fact of the atonement, and the revelation of it, which 
the learned and ingenious author above alluded to has made 
in this connexion. We consider the distinction to have ori- 
ginated from a mistaken view of the character and design of 
a medium of restoration to God. The faet of the atonement is 
said to be of essential and everlasting obligation, arising from 
the unchangeable attributes of the divine nature, and can 
never be dispensed with. The revelation of the atonement is 
said to regard man, and to be of a moral and influential nature 
which may admit of omission or substitution. This, however, 
with all due respect for its author, we confidently believe is a 
mistake. The fact of an atonement does not and cannot res- 
pect the Almighty alone; nor can a piacular sacrifice be 
deemed necessary to the justice or honour of God, independ- 
ently of man’s RETURN to him. Were no persons contemplated 
as coming back to God, through this substituted medium, the 
medium itself would be unnecessary, and in truth would not 
be a medium. We hear of no atonement relative to the fallen 
angels, because no restoration is admitted on their part. And 
if man was not allowed to come back to his offended God, no 
atonement would be required by the essential attributes of the 
Most High. Justice and truth would get themselves honour 
by the punishment of the parties offending. But when 
that punishment is to be remitted, and the sinner saved, a 
REVEALED medium becomes necessary. 

if then amediator is necessary, and an atonement necessary, 
they are so under the view of their being an honorable me- 
dium, through which God receives man again unto: himself. 
But a mediator, not revealed, is, as to the present subject, no 
mediator : for he is only a mediator so far as he mediates ; 
and the very office of mediation respects both parties. If the 
knowledge of the medium is not enjoyed by a person on his 
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to God; \then, he approaches God, not in a media- 
tor’s name, but-in his own. . And if one person thus approach 
the Almighty, each and all may, do the same. Then all man- 
kind coming to God without regard to an appointed medium, 
hemmst receive them coming to him in that character. Men 
would thus ‘have no respect to the mediator, and God would 
embraee them, knowing that they had no such respect. The 
very character, therefore, of mediation, and the very nature and 
design of an’ atonement would be wholly frustrated. 

is purpose,to reply, here that the Almighty would 
himself be acquainted with the mediator whom he had ap- 
pointed, which is all that is essential in this matter. It is not 
all that is essential. For what is essential in this case, is an 
honorable medium, by the intervention of which God can be 
“ just, and the justitfier of him.that believeth.” If the know- 
ledge of an atonement be not necessary to returning sinners, 
that atonement might have been made in secret, and kept a 
secret between the eternal Three. What now, we would re- 
verently ask, could make such an atonement necessary, or 
what could it affect? It would in that case affect the Almighty 
alone. But how? and what would it produce? It certainly 
was not necessary to render God merciful. God’s mercy is 
not purchased, but freely bestowed. The love and mercy of 
God provided the substitute. lt was not the atonement which 
procured mercy for man, but it opened a way for the honor- 
able exercise of mercy. 

The exhibition then of divine justice is essential in this be- 
half. And the very design of an atonement implies that it be 
made the medium of reconciliation to both parties. We admit 
that divine justice is an essential and unchangeable attribute 
of deity. But its exercise becomes necessary, only when his 
creatures have offended. And must be made known, either 
in the sinner or in the substitute ;—in the sinner, if he be ulti- 
matelycondemned; in the substitute, if the sinner be admitted 
to favour—But this by the way. 

Some knowledge of the mediation must (we think) be al- 
lowed by every pious mind, to have been always necessary to 
salvation. What degree of knowledge was necessary is a very 
different point, and which it would be difficult to settle. But 
if a sinner approach his maker, not in his own name, but in 
the name of another, the axe is laid at the root of man’s self- 
righteous and self-justifying pride; God is acknowledged as 
just and gracious; the merit is transferred from the offending 
creature to the substitute ; and thus, as it appears to us, every 
essential purpose of a mediator is established. Upon this sub- 
ject we believe Mr. Faber to have discussed and established 
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the truth with much force and perspicuity. He supposes; and 
(we think) with justice, that our first parerits had more ex-) 
planatory information relative to the origin and utility of 
sacrifices, and the personal character of the woman’s seed who 
was to accomplish their deliverance, than is precisely recorded 
in the short account we have in the first revelation. _We 
should be glad, in this chapter, to transcribe largely from 
Mr. Faber’s pages ; for we esteem it among the most valua- 
ble portions of his elaborate treatise. But our limits forbid 
us to be too liberal of quotations ; as we shall unhappily find 
it necessary bye and bye to.spend some pages in‘ remarks 
upon his theoretical visions. : 

The ingenious author supposes it almost certain, that Adam 
and Eve would be inquisitive about the nature of the serpent 
and of his conqueror. He believes, that 

‘«The minds of Adam and Eve were enlightened by express reve- 
lation on the subject;” (P. 186.) 


and that the future deliverer, the word of Jehovah, was the 
messenger who communicated that information. Indeed he 
seems very reasonably and (we would hope) in this instance, not 
too fancifully, to make the word of God bear in evidence upon 
the point. 

‘* We are told, that after the fall, the man and his wife nkarp the 
voice of the Lord God waLkinG in the garden, and that they hid 
themselves from the PRESENCE Of the Lord God amongst the trees,” 
(P. 186.) 

This presence of the Lord is considered as the word of God 
in human form; and the conference he held with them, his 
calling them to account for their sin, and his subsequently 
MAKING them coats of skins, and clothing them, as a proof, that 
a real kuman voice and person talked, and was visibly present 
With them. Yet, (he argues) 

“We are assured by St.John, that no man hath seen God the 
Father at any time ; but that the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, and who is most unequivocally identified with the 
man Jesus Christ, he hath declared him.” (P. 187.) 

‘‘ Now respecting this passage, (he observes) it is justly insisted by 
the Rabbins, that the participle walking agrees with the voice, and not 
with the Lord God; and an inspection of the original will at once con- © 
vince any Hebraist, that such is the natural and obvious construction 
of the sentence. What they heard then walking in the garden was a 
divine person styled The voice of Jehovah ; and there can be little 
doubt, I think, that this voice of Jehovah is the same being as The word 
of Jehovah, well-known to the ancient Targumists by the appellation 
of Mimra or Dabar, and celebrated by Tsaiah under the kindred title 
of The name of Jehovah.” (P.187, 188.) | Chena 
~ In pursuance of the same subject, Mr. Faber goes on to 
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«“ Adam and Eye are first said to have HEARD the voice of Jehovah 
WALKING in the garden. Afterwards, Jehovah is represented, as per- 
sonally MAKING coats of skins, and as himself clothing them.” 

““ Now the terms HEARD, and WALKING, and MAKING, and CLotH- 
1nG, all imply the presence of a REAL HUMAN BoDy: the foot- 
steps of which were distinctly heard by Adam and Eve, just as they 
might mutually hear their own footsteps; and the operative labours 
of which were distinctly beheld by them, just as they might mutual- 
ly behold their own operative labours. Accordingly, when in a snb- 
sequent part of the Mosaical history Jehovah, attended by two 
ministering angels, is expressly said to have appeared to Abraham 
in the form of A man, the very same Hebrew word is employed to 
describe the act of his departure from that patriarch, as that which 
is hete employed to describe his approach. In the one place Jeho- 
vah, with evident reference to the form which he had assumed, is 
stated to have WALKED AWAY: in the other place, with similar re- 
ference (as I conjecture) he is stated to have been heard WALKING 
in the garden.” (P. 193, 194.) 


Mr. Faber afterwards argues, that 
‘the notion of vicarious piacularity, associated with the oblation of 
an animal victim, is plainly altogether arbétrary, not obvious or na- 
tural, But it is impossible to account for the universal prevalence 
of an arbitrary notion, except on the hypothesis of derivation from 
a common source.” (P. 203.) 

We agree with Mr. Faber, that the universal prevalence of 
any thing, proves, that it is either ratwral to man, or received 
from a@ common source; and as we cannot perceive 4 priori 
any reason at all, why man should originally invent sacrifices, 
we assuredly believe, that they were of divine origin, and 
that our first parents were led, at least, into an implicit, 
but essential acquaintance with their design and utility. But 
we are not so fully convinced, that what the Almighty said 
to Cain—* Sin lieth at the door’’—is intended to teach, that 
God wished him to 


“ bring, as a sacrifice, the animal-victim, which couches at the door 


of his tent.” (P. 207.) 


Of the sixth cHAPTER it is utterly impossible for us to afford 
room for an analysis. It is in fact, an epitome ofthe author’s 
elaborate work on The origin of Pagan Idolatry. In this 
chapter Mr. Faber largely disputes with Bishop Warburton 
the priority of Hero-worship to that of Sabianism, or the wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies. The following extract gives a 
view of the manner in which the author supposes that Hero- 
worship might naturally have commenced: 

“The conducting of such an inquiry, to which all that I have said 
relative to the idolatry of the Gentiles is to be viewed only in the 
light of a preface or introduction, will be found, if I mistake not, 
to afforda very striking proof, that that early race of men, who flou- 
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rished during ‘the patriarchal ages, whether antediluyian ar, poet; 
diluvian, were very well acquainted, both with the doctrine of. sa- 
crificial redemption by a predicted future Deliverer, and, with the 
yet more recondite doctrine that the predicted Deliverer. should ,be 
an incarnate anthropomorphic manifestation of the divinity, himself,” 

“It was declared to our first parents immediately after, the, fall, 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the head of the serpent, 
but that the serpent should bruise his heel. | 

‘‘ With respect to the precise import of the phrase, here employed, 
the seed of the woman, let us. allow that it was not revealed to Adam 
and Eve, though in general terms they might have been taught. the 
nature of the promised Deliverer!~ In that case, as such a phrase 
must obviously have excited no small degree of curiosity and specu- 
lation, different opinions would soon arise as to its strict and proper 
import. 

i Since in point of mere grammar we are not absolutely bound to 


conclude that the seed of the woman denotes the XCLUSIVE seed of 


the woman : two opinions would prevail from the very first, as to the 
movE of the Deliverer’s birth; though there would be but one opi- 
nion, as to his NAturB. The same knowledge as that which pro- 
duced the remarkable exclamation of Eve on the nativity of Cain, 
would lead all her posterity to agree, that, whenever the Deliverer 
did appear, he would be tHe MAN even JEHOVAH HIS VERY SELF? 
but-the same uncertainty as to the precise import of the phrase, 
which probably led to her hasty exclamation, would induce ‘some to 
expect, that the Gop-man, so far as his corporeal part was cons 
cerned, would be born doth of a mortal father and of a mortal mo- 
ther, while others, influenced by the genealogical anomalousness of 
the phrase, would contend, that he would be born of a mortal. mo- 
ther exclusively. 
“A perversion of these opinions, long remembered and carefully 
handed down to posterity, was the medium, through which man- 
kind were conducted to that earliest postdiluvian idolatry, the wor- 
ship of Hero-gods. Except so far as a perversion of such opinions 
served, as a medium, the human race passed prrect to Hero-worship 
from the adoration of the one eternal Jehovah.” (Pp. 298, 299.) 


Mr. Faber supposes that a perversion of these speculations 
would soon insensibly lead mankind from the worship of God 
thus incarnated, to pay the same respect to other eminent 
persons, as Adam, Abel, and Noah, who would each — 


‘be fondly deemed an incarnation of the word, or an appearance 
of the promised son of the woman.” (P. 301.) eS ae 

“ Thus easily and naturally sprang up the postdiluvian Hero-~wor- 
ship of the Gentiles, from what I take to have been a fundamental 
doctrine of patriarchism; when, by artful and ambitious men, that 
doctrine was impiously perverted, to subserve their own purposes. 
Mankind were not so idiotical, as gratuitously to forsake the worship 
of Jehovah, and in his place to adore their defunct ancestors, simply 
because they were their ancestors: but they were taught to believe, 
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that in venerating certain eminent and remarkable characters, they in 
reality worshipped the successive incarnate manifestations of that di- 
vine Word, who was acknowledged, on all hands, to be Jehovah him- 
self.” (P. 312.) 


Whether the peculiar mode in which Mr. Faber supposes 
the apostate race of Adam to have diverged into all their ido- 
latrous abominations, be right or wrong, it must still be 
allowed to be a subject, however humiliating to the pride of 
our nature, of great interest to the Christian reader, to trace 
out a probable way by which human nature became so awfully 
degraded as at length to worship the creature more than the 
creator. 

‘“* Let us however adopt (says Mr. Faber) the theory, that eminent 
men came to be adored, because they were deemed incarnations or 
avatars of the Divine Word; and every difficulty will be removed. 
Hero-worship will, in that case, spring up easily and naturally out of 
a perverted patriarchism; and when once it has sprung up, it will 
soon produce Sabianism, on the grounds which the pagans themselves 
have very definitely set forth; for, if the souls of the heroes were 
thought to pass after death into the heavenly bodies, then those bodies 
would obviously be revered as the vehicles or mansions of the ca- 
nonized heroes.” (P. 323.) 


The learned and ingenious writer derives from this branch 
of his discussions a strong argument in favour of the know- 
ledge, which the fathers of Israel or patriarchism must have 
possessed, relative to the nature and necessity of a piacular 
sacrifice. He proceeds, as follows, 

‘* But, if Hero-worship thus originated from perverted patriarchism, 
we shall immediately perceive, how the speculations of the Gentiles 
may be employed to demonstrate, that both the nature of the promised 
deliverer, and the mode in which he would effect our deliverance, must 
have been well and familiarly known under the ancient patriarchal 
dispensation. The old patriarchs could not hand down to posterity, 
what they themselves did not possess. But if the speculations of the 
Gentiles relative to the sacrifice of their virgin-born God originated 
from patriarchal tradition, then the patriarchs must have been ac- 
quainted witb them. If, however, the patriarchs were acquainted with 
such speculations, they must have had them immediately from the 
deity ; for it is difficult to conceive how these tenets could otherwise 
have originated in the pure primeval church ; it is difficult to imagine 
that the fathers, without any explanatory revelation, should in all 
points have hit upon the very interpretation of the first prophecy which 
the gospel has authoritatively declared to be the true one. Let us then 
now compare this conclusion, both with the primitive institution of 
sacrifice, which must have taken place immediately after the fall, be- 
cause otherwise the raiment of our first parents could not have been 
fashioned out of the skins of slaughtered animals; and also with the 
remarkable language employed by Eve on the birth of the primal mar- 
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child—J have gotten the MAN even JEHOVAM WIS VERY SELF 
we shall be in a manner compelled to believe, that the doctrine of 
atonement through the voluntary piacular sacryice of the virgin-born 
man-Jehovah was vety far from being unknown even to the earliest 
members of the ancient patriarchal church.” (P. 323, 824.) ,, 

Our space will not suffer us to bring the various illustra- 
tions forward, which Mr. Faber has drawn from the practices 
of the heathens, and by which he strenuously endeavors. to 
confirm the truth of the scriptural character of sacrifices. 
He closes this chapter with a very lengthened relation of “ the 
drama of the Prometheus Desmotes.” But of this we shall 
only give his own summary. | —— 

‘ Jupiter, being determined to destroy the whole human race, and 
to produce another im its room, withdrew from them the fire of vita- 
lity. None of the immortals dared to resist his purpose, save Pro- 
metheus alone; but he, animated by love and pity, brought down 
from heaven the lost fire, restored to men their forfeited lives, and 
saved them from being irrecoverably consigned to Hades. On this 
account he was devoted to the severest corporeal sufferings. Pity- 
ing man, he yet received no pity himself; but he was publicly 
exposed, a lamentable spectacle both to Gods and men, of the wiath 
of Jupiter.” (P. 330.) 

This Prometheus, when the drama is unfolded by a process, 
little short of the drama itself, is made out to be Jesus Christ 
the great deliverer of the lost human race. In this chapter 
especially, there is a prodigious number of classical quota- 
tions and references to the authors from whom Mr. Faber has 
drawn his illustrations. These the learned reader may con- 
sult and collate at his leisure. 

The seventh cuapter, “ Respecting the nature of the antedi- 
luvian apostasy,” closes the first volume. Probably the reader 
may feel some surprise on finding, that this whole chapter, 
consisting of near ninety pages, is taken up in discussing the 
question, excited by St. Peter angl St. Jude, whether the an- 
gels, spoken of by them as held in chains of darkness, are not 
to be understood to mean certain apostate priests of the chil- 
dren of Seth. Any one, coming to the consideration of such 
an interpretation of scripture, would (we believe) without 
some previous acquaintance with the author, be a little 
staggered at the bold and paradoxical character which it ex- 
hibits. And we certainly consider it as no small objection 
to his construction of the passages, that it is so remote from 
the plain and obvious meaning; and that so extremely cir- 
cuitous a process is required to get at the sense which the 
author affixes to them. ‘These two passages where the an- 
gels are introduced, are found in 2 Pet. ii. 4. and Jude 6. 
and are as follow. The angels, which kept not their first estate, 
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hut left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlastin, 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 
God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to 
hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness to he reserved 
unto judgment. 

Mr. Faber commences his interpretation by telling us, 
what every well-informed reader of the scripture knows, 
that the word ’ayyéass, which is here translated angel, means 
in general, “a messenger who conveys tidings ;’’ which ren- 


dering (Mr. Faber contends) it should have received in these 


places. He has, however, as he seems to believe, a stronger 
argument, derived from the construction of the original, in 
which the Greek word, zera;, which is totally omitted in our 
translation, determines the sense of the passage. Mr. Faber 
says, 

“The pronoun which they (the translators) have omitted, is the 
dative masculine to these: and the omission occurs after the words 
en like manner,. which will be found in the verse immediately fol- 
lowing the passage under discussion. This verse they have thus 
imperfectly rendered: Even as Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities 
about them, IN LIKE MANNER giving themselves over to fornication 
and going after strange flesh, are set forth for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.” (P. 349.) 

Mr. Faber observes, that the word which our translators 
have omitted, being inserted, as it ought, after the word in 
like manner, would entirely change the meaning of the pas- 
sage: that the passage, as it now stands, leads the reader to 
refer the words IN LIKE MANNER, to Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
whereas, if the word which ‘is omitted were duly translated, 
it would run, IN LIKE MANNER TO THESE, and would refer 
the LIKE MANNER, not to Sodom and Gomorrah, but to the 
word ANGELS, which went before. In this way the author 
would have it understood, that the meaning is, that the an- 
gels, viz. the messengers, went after strange flesh; and that 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah tN LIKE MANNER TO THESE. 
messengers, Went after strange flesh likewise. Then his 
argument is, as angels cunnot go after strange flesh, angels 
cannot be intended by that language. ' 

Though we do not build our faith in God’s word upon the 
niceties of criticism, we must deny that Mr. Faber has here 
obtained the triumph which he claims. We allow his posi- 
tion, but we deny his inference. There certainly is no in- 
surmountable objection to our referring the words in like 
manner to these, not to the angels but to the cities about So- 
dom and Gomorrah, which sinned in ke manner with Sodom 
and Gomorrah: or, even if the words, in like manner, be re- 
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ferred to the angels, we do not see, that-it should necessarily 
allude to their sin, as if their sin was precisely similar to the sin 
of Sodom and Gomorrah.* — It may have reference not to their 
sin, but to their punishment; affording a SIMILAR example of 
the divine displeasure against sin. We confess that the words, 
in like manner to these, are somewhat distant from the decla- 
ration, that they are set forth for an example; and that the 
next verse appears to favor the construction of a similarity 
in sin, although indeed in that verse: it is not a similarity 
in sin between the inhabitants of Sodom and the angels, that 
is intended, but between the inhabitants of Sodom and_ the 
polluted and profligate characters of St. Jude's own day. 
But, if we admit the words respecting the sin of these. cities 
to be explanatory and parenthetical, the meaning will be ex- 
tremely plain and easy. ‘They will then (leaving out the pa- 
renthesis) stand thus: Even as Sodom and Gomorrah and the 
cities about them, 1N LIKE MANNER TO THESE angels, are set 


forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. 


We mention this with diffidence, because we are not aware 
that any critic has suggested this turn to the subject. But 
the context forcibly impresses our mind with the notion that 
the similarity mainly intended, is a similarity in this circum- 
stance, viz. in their becoming examples of divine vengeance. 
But on this criticism, which is very unimportant, we need 
not dwell. There is (we feel confident) most abundant evi- 
dence from the facts of the history itself, to overthrow Mr. 
Faber’s far-fetched and whimsical interpretation. Of this, 
however, we can only give an outline. | | 
The sum of this extraordinary theory is this. Mr. Faber 
supposes, that by the angels or messengers, mentioned by 
St. Peter and St. Jude, we are to understand apostate mi- 
nisters of the children of Seth; that they rebelled against 
Noah, whose ministry and warnings for one hundred and 
twenty years were especially applicable to these priests ; 
that fire came down from heaven and destroyed these apos- 
tates, when they were attempting to take Paradise by storm, 


* << Some have pleaded, that this seems to imply, that the sin of the angels was 
fornication ; and consequently, that this Epistle is not authentic. But there 
seems no necessity for interpreting the expression with such extreme rigour, as 
if it must mean that their sin was of ¢he same kind; it is sufficient that the com- 
parison holds in this, that they were both guilty of very great wickedness. There 
are some who refer réy ‘duowoy THJo1s TpoTov, in like manner with them, to the cities 
about them, who sinned in the same manner with Sodom and Gomorrah ; nor is 
it any objection to this, as some have supposed it is, that r#/os cannot agree with 
Xd5oha kai Péuopsa: for in reality these nouns are of the neuter gender, (see Luke 
xvii. 29; Mark vi. 11.; Gen. xiii. 10. in the seventy) : and if they were not, no- 
thing is more common than an enallage of gender, in such a case,@s this, where 
7o)jos must refer to the men who inhabited the cities.’’— Doddridge. 
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in spite of God’s menace and the cherubim and flaming 
sword, which (he supposes) were still exhibited at the 
eastern gate for its defence; that the earth opened her 
mouth, through the violent operation of fire, issuing from 
beneath, and swallowed them up; that they went down 


_ into Tartarus, a word, which St. Peter uses, and which Mr. 


Faber infers from the heathen mythology to be a cavern si- 


_tuated in the middle of the earth below the sea; and that in 


this situation these rebel priests are reserved in chains of dark- 
ness to the judgment of the great day. In detailing these pro- 
ceedings Mr. Faber supposes that Noah and Seth’s descend- 
ants continued around Paradise, and that Cain’s posterity 
inhabited the contiguous neighbourhood, and were very hos- 
tile to them, and at last, after a manner, besieged them ; 
till being ultimately aided by the secession of corrupt priests 
from Seth’s line, their infidel boldness urged them to that 
destructive enterprise, the recovery of Paradise, which ended 
in their ruin. He also infers from the homogeneity of the 
subject, that where angeli are mentioned in the context, (as 
2 Peter ii. 11.) they mean mortal men; but that Michael the 
archangel, spoken of in Jude 9, means Jesus Christ, the chief 
messenger Of God to man. 

Mr. Faber quotes Josephus, as well as both the Old and 
New Testaments, and numbers of classical authors, in con- 
firmation of this theory. The reader will agree with us, 
that citations from Pagan authors, about the Tartarus and 
about Plutus, can bring little evidence in proof of the mean- 
ing of the term ange/i, as used in the Scriptures. The testi- 
mony of both Old and New Testament is against him; and 
even Josephus, from whom he borrows part of his scheme, 
does not make much for him. 

The Old Testament (we seem quite sure) gives no coun- 
tenance to this fancy. It no where mentions, that the apos- 
tasy and corruption of the antediluvians consisted at all in 
this priestly secession and rebellion against God’s high priest, 
Noah. ‘The sons of God (who are not called either messengers 
or priests,) married sinful (or idolatrous) women. ‘They 
were great apostates from truth and righteousness. They 
were bloody, cruel, and flagitious. But no intimation is 
given of their particular attack upon the high-priestly func- 
tion ; or indeed of any specific sins, but the sin of unbelief, 
luxury, and violence. Again, the notion of a colony of 
Seth's descendants surrounding Eden, and another concentric 
circle of settlers without those bounds, but in their immediate 
neighbourhood surrounding them, scems vastly too local and 
confined a view, for the history of the case. The “ £ARTH 
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was FILLED with violence through them.” ‘Yo represent Cain’s 
and Seth’s descendants then as ¢wo parties, like little armies 
opposed to each other, appears to fall very far short of the 
energy of that description. 

The New Testament is directly pointed against Mr. Faber’s 
interpretation. ‘The passage in 2 Pet. ii. 11, Whereas angels, 
which are greater in power and might, bring not railing accu- 
sation against them before the Lord; is parallel, as admitted 
by Mr. Faber, to Jude 9, where it is said— Yet Michael the 
archangel, when, contending with the Devil, he disputed about 
the hody of Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accu- 
sation, but said, “ the Lord rehuke thee!’ Now on Mr. Faber’s 
interpretation, these angels are pious messengers or priests of 
God: which cannot be correct ; for they are said to be greater 
in power and might. ‘To say here, as Mr. Faber does, that 
these Pious messengers are greater in SPIRITUAL power and 
might than the FALSE teachers who DENY the Lord that bought 
them, is nearly an ¢édentical proposition, and can convey no 
information. And with respect to temporal or bodily power, 
there cannot possibly be any justice in it, whether it apply to 
the time of the Apostles, when the church possessed no tem- 
poral power, or to the antediluvians. For those adversaries 
of the church were, as Mr. Faber after Josephus asserts, a 
powerful and turbulent race, like the ancient Titans or 
giants.* (414.) Besides, if these passages are parallel, and 
if Michael mean Christ, it will prove that Christ contended 
with the Devil about the body of Moses ; which sounds rather 
harshly. But it will further prove, that these pious an- 
eli, or messengers, mentioned by St. Peter, were JOINED 
WITH cHRIsT in the contention about the body of Moses. For 
what is said by Jude respecting Michael the ARCHANGEL, 
is said by S¢. Peter relative to these ancets. The ANGELS 
bring not railing accusation against them hefore the Lord, says 
St. Peter. But Jude says, Michael, the ancCHANGEL, durst not 
bring against him a railing accusation, but said— The toro 
rebuke thee!’ Now, in the first place, it is not likely that 
Christ as the God of Satan, should have addressed him thus. 
Even in his humiliation he did not accost him with the lan- 
guage of supplication to God, but said, GET THEE BEHIND 
ME, SATAN! But again. If these pious messengers, or preests 


* The great argument for humility, meekness, submission, and peace, 
which is here urged from the demeanour of the angels, when contending with 
the adversaries of the church, would be lost, were mortal men to be understood 
by angels. If the angels bring no railing accusation, how much more ought 
creatures, so greatly inferior in ‘* power and might,” to address princes and 
magistrates with respect and reverence ! 
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of God, had unrrep with Christ the archangel, in contend- 
ing for the body of Moses, they would have been acquaint- 
ed with his sepulchre, and, indeed, present at Ais burial. 
This, however, seems contrary to the express declaration of 
the Scripture, which says, Moses, the servant of the Lord, 
died there in the land of Moab, according to the word of the 
Lord. And he (the Lord) buried him in a valley in the land 
of Moab, over against Bethpeor ; but No MAN KNOWETH of his 
SEPULCHRE unto this day. (Deut. xxxiv. 5,4.) Once more. 
Mr. Faber’s hypothesis respecting these apostate angeli, as 
the apostate priests of Noah’s days, who (he says) were con- 
sumed by fire at the bursting up of the deluge, would make 
the destruction of the wicked angels, and the destruction of the 
wicked at the deluge, ONE CATASTROPHE ; Whereas St. Peter 
clearly makes them ¢wo. He distinguishes as truly between 
the fact, that God spared not the angels that sinned, and the 
fact, that he spared not the old world at the flood, as he does 
between the fact of the destruction at the flood, and the de- 
struetion of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Josephus differs, at least in two essential particulars, from 
Mr. Faber. He says, that the angels of God married with the 
daughters of Seru. We suppose Josephus by angels means, 
as Moses calls them, the sons of God. He adds also, con- 
trary to the whole scheme of Mr. Faber, that Noah, instead 
of remaining under the shadow of Paradise, being wearied 
with their perverseness, and afraid for his own life, emigrated 
with his wife, children, and all his family into another country. 

Lastly, it is to us quite incredible, that a Facr so extra- 
ordinary should have been well known to Josephus, and to 
all the heathen as well as Christian world; and yet not one 
hint be given respecting it in the word of God. This omis- 
sion, added to the extreme absurdities and inconsistencies 
which we have, in a few instances, shewn to attach to Mr. 
Faber’s hypothesis, will, we trust, be more than sufficient 
to warn the biblical reader against such visionary and dan- 
gerous interpretations. 

Our notice of Mr. Faber’s second volume must meet with 
somewhat moré dispatch. 

The first two cHaprers of the second book continue the 
consideration of the knowledge, possessed by the Old Testa- 
ment saints from the PATRIARCHAL to the LEvITICAL dispen- 
sation. The true rationale of the deluge Mr. Faber holds 
to have been, as we have stated already, universal apostasy 
from the doctrine of the Atonement. The postdiluvian apos- 
tasy, on the contrary, he views as built upon the express re- 
cognition of that doctrine. Hence he considers the former 
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absolutely incurable, and needing utter excision: but conceives, 
that the latter might exist with reformation. The Patriarchal 
dispensation was intended to perpetuate the knowledge of the 
true God, and the doctrine of redemption. The Levitical 
had the same intention, under a different form. Under this 
second chapter, Mr. Faber continues, with complete success 
we think, to combat the opinions of Bishop Warburton, re- 
specting the knowledge of a future state, possessed by the 
ancient patriarchs. Mr. Faber, upon this subject, brings 
three arguments to bear; that is,—the translation of Enoch, 
—the preaching of Enoch,—and the testimony of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

In the third chapter, on the degree of knowledge respecting a 


future state of retribution, possessed by those who lived under 


the Levitical dispensation, Mr. Faber recapitulates and esta- 
blishes the ground he has already gained, in respect to the 
patriarchs. Abraham is stated to have known and transmit- 
ted to his descendants the doctrine of redemption, with 
which a future state is connected. The evidence of the 
Scriptures is then examined upon these points ; under which 
he very properly marks, against Bishop Warburton, the dif- 
ference between the silence of the Israelites, and the silence 
of their historians. Doubtless there is a great distinction to 
be made here. Their Anow/ledge was necessary to their own 
personal salvation; but a history of their faith, is not so need- 
ful to our salvation. 

The fourth chapter respects the Sanctions of the Law of 
Moses. The sanctions of the Law of Moses were temporal re- 
wards and punishments. God being their king, he ruled them 
like any other prince, with this advantage however, that he was 
able to reward obedience to his commands with positive bles- 
sings; whichother kings cannotdo, and therefore content them- 
selves with penal sanctions against disobedience. Mr. Faber 
rightly considers that the gospel of the patriarchal dispen- 
sation continued its influence under the law ; and that this 
twofold character of the Israelitish revelation will explain 
many things otherwise difficult to be comprehended. Mr. 
Faber argues— 

‘‘ Accordingly we find the Apostle alluding to this double sanc- 
tion ; under which, not the ceremonial, but the moral, Law was enforced. 
Gop inEss is profitable unto all things, having the promise of THE LI¥F. 
WHICH Now Is and of THAT WHICH Is TO Come. Under patriar- 


chism, godliness had promise only of a future life: hence we may 


observe Jacob and the patriarchs exposed to many severe trials, and 
confessing that they were strangers on the earth. Again under chris- 
tianity, godliness has promise only of a future life; though itis the 
grand privilege of that dispensation, that its great prophet should have 
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eminently brought life and immortality to Licut through the gospel: 


ah hence the Saviour addresses his disciples; dn the world YE sHALL 
4 | | HAVE TRIBULATION, but be of good checr, I have overcome ihe world, 
m1 4 Under Judaism alone, partly in consequence of its having been appEp 
+ : to patriarchism, and partly in consequence of its theocratic adminis- 
7 tration, godliness had promise both of the life that now is, and of that 
4 which is to come. The same extraordinary circumstance, if I] mistake 
A 1, 4 not, will once more occur during the millennial period, when Christian- 
Ar | 4 ity itself shall be appEp to evangelized Judaism.” (P. 149, 150.) 
oe Doubtless there is something in these observations. But 
us we are not sure whether the love of contrast is not more ap- 
Je parent in them, than the sobriety of truth. It cannot surely 
2S be doubted that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, were 
oe. under a particular providence, notwithstanding their pilgri- 
Bae image; and that David, under a temporal system, was pecu- 
one liarly tried: and surely Christianity is to those nations, that 
a embrace it, a wonderful temporal blessing. Moreover, nothing 
i can well be more clear than the fact, that St. Paulin his epistle 
: to Timothy, in the words above quoted, (1 Tim. iv. 8.) applies 
Be that declaration of godliness being profitable for all, and having 
@ the promise of the life which now is, and of that, which is to 
3, come, to Christians, and to the present times, though unques- 
af tionably no such temporal promises as the Jews especially 
if had, can now be claimed. 
Under putriarchism (Mr. Faber says) Gopiiness had the promise 
a ONLY OF A FUTURE LIFE.” (P. 149.) 
nt This is far from being correct. God spake to Noah, and said, 
; 4 * L will establish my covenant with you, neither shall all flesh 
5 5 he cut off any more by the waters of a flood. God said of 
i | Abram; I will make of thee a great nation; and I will bless 
, | thee, and make thy name great. Unto thy seed will I give this 
Bet land. How difficult is it to form Theories and establish Systems 
4 without being confronted by the word of truth ! 
The fifth Chapter respects 
4 j : ‘* the notices ofa future state, discoverable in the Pentateuch.” (P. 151.) 
A We regret that we must not make a large extract out of 
i this chapter, from pages 183—186. The Author thinks it 
: ‘‘ abundantly clear, that the ancient Israelites well knew the holy of 
;" holies to be a designed transcript of heaven, and that God was to be 
| reconciled to man, and that the injury of the serpent was to be re- 
paired through the instrumentality of the promised seed. (P. 183.) 
The sixth Chapter, which consists of three sections, respects 
| “the doctrine of a future state, as discoverable in the book of Job.” 
i (P. 194.) 
The two first sections are occupied in finding out the age, 
; family, and country of Job, and the author of the book which 


bears his name. Mr. Faber believes Job to have been the 


\ 
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Jobab of Genesis, his country Idumea, his family the stock of 
Esau, his age that of Esau’s grandson. The duthor of the 
Book Mr. Faber considers to have been Elihu; but that this 
Elihu is no other than the great lawgiver of Israel, Moses 
himself. It will not consist with our design to investigate 
this matter. We think, however, that Mr. Faber has involved 


himself in dfficulties by making Elihu and Moses the same 


person. 

Mr. Faber has a conceit that no part of the Old Testament 
was written byany person butan Jsraelite. But unquestionably 
the Fourth chapter of Daniel was written by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and very probably the Book of Job by Elihu, not by Moses. 
He speaks (in p. 239.) of the Israelites, to whom ‘‘ appertain 
the promises,’ (Rom. ix. 4, 5.) because their privilege it was 
** first to record them.” But can this be any better than a 
fiction of system? For the ‘ covenant of promise” was esta- 
blished four hundred and thirty years before the Legal Dispen- 
sation ; and that promise was not made frst to Israel, or to 
an IsraAguire, but to his GRANDFATHER Abraham. Besides, 
the opposition, which Saint Paul makes there, is not between 
having interest in the promise, and recording the promise, but 
between having interest and no interest, between being chil- 
dren and aliens, blessed or cursed. The great argument of 
Mr. Faber, by which he endeavors to demonstrate. that the 
Book of Job was written by an Israelite, is founded on this 
passage of Job: (xxxi. 26—28.) ‘ If Ihave hehe! the Sun, when 
it shined, or the Moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath 
heen secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, TH1s 
ALSO WERE AN INIQUITY TO BE PUNISHED BY THE JUDGE; for 
I should have denied the God that is above. (240.) Mr. Faber’s 
argument from this is, that Job speaks of idolatry, as a crime, 
to be punished by the magistrate. But there was no law 
before or besides thatof Moses, which prescribed or authorized 
such a punishment; therefore no one but an Jsraelite, and 
that after the /aw was given, could write this clause. Mr. 
Faber, moreover, in order to strengthen this argument, 
pleads in opposition to Archbishop Magee, that Moses could 
not, durst not, atler or add to what another might have written 
in the Book of Job. 

But the learned author falls here into a dilemma, and en- 
tangles himself in his own net. For, though he positively 
denies that Moses had any authority to vary or add to the 
writing of another, who was inspired by God, he allows 
Moses a right to alter, to add to, or to vary the nistory of 
Job, and to make Job or his connexions speak what he pleases. 
This we cannot admit. Certainly no inspired author can any 
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more mis-state what is said or done, or add to or change what 
is satd by another, than he can alter what.is eritten by another. 
But on Mr. Faber’s supposition, the words—this were, an ini- 
quity to be punished by the judge, are recorded ,as THE VERY 
worps or Jos. Therefore, whether the writer were Job or 
any other person, he is answerable for the truth and correct- 
ness of what he relates, , Moses, however, as an inspired pen- 
man, could not record this as Job’s language, if it were not 
his language. The inspiration of Moses forbids this. If it 
be admitted, that, the su/yect:of' this poem was fact, and not 
the language, Truru forbids: Moses to put such language as 
this inte the mouth of Job; because it would be an unfaith- 
ful record. It would be an.outrage on the character of history. 
It. would antedate the law.of punishment by the judge for tdo- 
latry. It would teach all posterity. what was not true ; namely, 
that others besides the Israelites possessed such a law. It would 
estroyd the use of chronology, and confound and synchronize 
distant faets.. It would mingle the laws and usages of nations, 
no way related or similarly governed. Moreover, to give 
such information in the Book of Job, would be useless and detri- 
mental, useless as information to the. Israelites, because they 
had this law more formally recognised m their own canon ; and 
as to posterity, they would be deceived by it into a belief, that 
Job was acquainted with a‘law, which only began to exist 
years after his decease. Now we may ask, with Mr. Faber, 
who authorized Moses to make this FALSE RECORD of facts, 
words, and circumstances ? And if Moses invented this part of 
Job’s conversation, why not the whole? What information 
then can be derived from the book of Job? 

On the other hand, why may not this word be understood to 
meanmy judge? and thus referred toGod? Orwhbyare we bound 
to say that this yedge must needs mean a magistrate? How easy 
also would. it be to give the language a little freedom and am- 
biguity, thus— This also were an iniquity to be punished by the 
JUDGE; (not judges as in verse 11.) viz. by the judge whose 
office it is to take cognisance of this matter, whether that judge 
be a human magistrate, or the God that is above. _ 

Again, Mr. Faber supposes (p. 253.) that the writer of this 
poem has actually laid the scene of his drama after the time of 
Job, and alluded in it to the time and acts of Moses. In con- 
sequence of this he has violated all historic truth and propriety. 
By making the same person with Exrnv, and sub- 
sequent to the time of Job, he has literally introduced a new 
character into his pokM, and put into the mouth of Exinu 
SIX CHAPTERS in the poem as spoken in the presence of Job, and 
intended for his conviction, not exe word of which could have 
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been uttered in his hearing, or indeed during his lifetime ! 
Thus, Mr. Faber turns the history of Jobin great measure into 
an allegory, after all. 

‘ But we have a greater objection in the rear than even this. 
The author makes the susjsEctT of the book or poem of Job to 
be—“ justification and pardon through the atoning Mediator.” 
And the great subject of discussion to be— 

Whether a man’s Own RIGHTROUSNESS COULD OR COULD NOT 
JUSTIFY HIM BEFORE Gop.” (P. 281.) ; 

All this may be endured. But what follows cannot, (we 
feel confident,) be allowed by any pious mind, whose views 
and feelings are brought into due subjection to the word of 
God. Mr. Faber makes Job to take the AarrrRMATIVE on the 
subject of man’s JUSTIFICATION BY HIS OWN works. And 
what is very strange, he makes Job nimsEL¥F the EXEMPLAR 
of his own doctrine, that man is justified by his own works ; and 
he assures us, that Job, throughout the entire discussion with 
his friends and even with Elihu, till God appears before him 
in a whirlwind, | 

‘* Clings to the notion of his own meritorious dignity, and roundly 
maintains his own meritorious integrity, though he is sometimes com- 
pelled to qualify a little the strength of his language.” (Pp, 298, 299.) 

Job’s friends are viewed as taking the negative side of the 
argument against this self-righteous pharisee ; when Elihu 
is introduced as a moderator between them: but, he failing to 
convict Job, the Almighty at last interferes, and this perverse 
self-justiciary is brought to confess his sin, and repent in dust 
and ashes. 

This accusation of the best man then under heaven, we 
consider one of the most exceptionable parts of Mr. Faber’s 
highly exceptionable theories. Nothing could well be more 
easy, did it consist with our design, than to shew the entire 
inconsistency, and selfdestructive character of this scheme. But, 
when aman gives up his understanding to theoretical spe- 
culations, it is a mercy, as well as a wonder, if he stop 
within the range of hallowed and scriptural boundaries. The 
character of such men as Job requires to be approached by 
persons whose Christian experience and whose broken and 
subdued passions and feelings, have taught them how to 
treat the righteous under temptation. High-minded dispu- 
tations and systematizing fancies are among the very worst 
qualities we can bring for the due estimation of righteous 
characters under the rebukes of the divine countenance. 
To make Job a self-righteous moralist, similar in spirit and 
principle to Saul of Tarsus, is a perversion of the history of 
this upright man, and has the effect of confounding a proud 
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self-opinionated sincerity, with true conversion of heart to 
God. 

This, however, is totally at variance with God's testimo 
of the character of Job previous to his trials. Hast thow con- 
sidered MY SERVANT Job, that there is none like himin Ar 
THE FARTH, @ PERFECT and an UPRIGHT man, one that feareth 
God and escheweth evil ? (Job i. 8.) Job's conduct towards his 
sons when they had been feasting, and his offering a burnt 
offering continually tor cach of them, is a positive demonstra- 
tion, that he did not hold that man is justified by his own right- 
eousness. If we fairly examine the history of Job’s disposi- 
tion and views, as recorded in his discourses with his friends, 
we shall find that he never asserted any thing which can 
equitably be construed into such a meaning. His friends 
mistook his character, and charged him with hypocrisy and 
fraud, in his pretensions to religion. Their disputes were 
fundamentally of a personal and not doctrinal nature. What 
then had Job to do but to repel the charge which was brought 
against him? The grand hinge, therefore, of Job’s dis- 
course throughout, is, what respects primarily his own cha- 
racter and pretensions. The uprightness and integrity of 
his heart before God, he strongly and tenaciously asserts. 
But surely there is an amazing difference between a man’s 
being upright and consciously sincere in his profession, and 
his urging that uprightness as the ground of his acceptance 
with God. Was not Saint Paul as conscious of his integrity 
after his conversion as before it? and did he not justify his 
character and integrity against his aecusers? Yet we hear 
him most strenuously asserting that he was justified by 
grace and not by his own works; even though he main- 
tained that he “ labored more abundantly than”’ all the 
apostles. 

Job never relied on his own righteousness for justification 
and acceptance in the sight of God. Nay, he uniformly re- 
; jected it. (See ch. vii. 20. ix. 2. 3. 15. 20. 30. 31. x. 15, &c.) 
i” 4. Nor does he appear to have attempted any such thing as 

Mr. Faber imputes to him. He is not charged with this sin 


is when the Almighty calls him to account. He attested his 
mB FF integrity indecd, and sometimes at least not in a very hum- 
ble way;—he became fretful and impatient, and cursed his 
Be day ;—he even considered God to have dealt hardly or cru- 
Bae elly with him;—and he seems to have viewed his case with 
unbelief and despondency: Not, however, as it respected 
5 | his future prospects, but his present distresses. For he 
‘ 4 : avowed his Faith in his Redeemer, and his assurance of a 
a joyful resurectiorn. The great quarrel of God with Job was 
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this; Job found fault, and complained of the Almighty’s 
dealings towards him. He had justified his own charaeter, 
and, during the extremity of his affliction and cruel treat- 
ment from his friends, and his overwhelming calamities from 
the hand of God, he had been tempted to speak reproach- 
fully, at least very disrespectfully, of his Maker. This is what 
Jehovah accuses him of; and what Job instantly felt and 
repented of, when God addressed him out of the whirlwind. 

The most demonstrative evidence however of Job’s views 
of justification by his Redeemer, and his right doctrinal no- 
tions respecting his acceptance with the most high, is the 
direct testimony of God’s own APPROBATION of Job’s doctrine 
respecting his maker. ‘The Almighty said to Job's friends 

’e have not SPOKEN OF ME the thing that is RigutT, like my 
SERVANT Jop. ‘This testimony could not possipLy have been 
thus given to Job in preference to his friends, had Job, as 
Mr. Faber insists, pleaded for justification before God by his 
own works, while ¢hey pleaded for justification by faith. For 
of all wrong things which can be spoken of God, the assertion 
that He will justify man tor his own righteousness, is about 
the farthest from the thing that is right. Still further in 
demonstration of this point, God sent Job’s friends to Job 
himself to offer their sacrifice, and to receive the benefit of 
his prayers; for Him (saith JEnovAn) accepr. And 
God calls Job “ My sERVANT,” four times in one verse; but 
tells Job’s friends, my wrath is kindled against you! 

Nor is it any objection to what we have here said, that 
Job is admitted at last to have professed a high sense of 
God’s purity and his own sinfulness and unworthiness. His 
acknowledgement of these truths is certainly no proof: that 
before this he songht justification by his own works. |. It is 
proof indeed, that he learned under this display of the divine 
glory and grace, more, abundantly more, of his own impurity 
and of God’s holiness, than he had known before this. But 
this is in perfect correspondence with the Almighty’s usual 
dealings towards his most faithful and most holy servants. 
Did not Isaiah feel something of the same sensation when 
he cried, I am aman of unclean lips? And did not Daniel 
and St. John, under a bright display of the glory of: the 
Saviour, fall at his feet as dead? But were they self-righte- 
ous and proud up to those periods? And may we not ad- 
vert to a somewhat analogous instance in our own day, of a 
man who had for between forty and fifty years, lived most 
decidedly upon the free grace of God in Christ Jesus, and who 
would rather have parted with his life than with his confi- 
dence in God, who nevertheless had such a discernment of 
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his own Vileness and of the holiness of God during his last 
affliction, that he prayed—po Not ABHOR ME, THOUGH I BE 
ABHORRIBLE!* Where moreover would be the benefit of 
affliction, if nothing was learned thereby of the glory of 
rod, and of the evil and deceitfulness of our own hearts? 


The third book of Mr. Faber occupies but a little more 
than a hundred pages of the second volume: and as there 
is not much in it but what is familiar to most evangelical 
readers, we may be allowed to pass it over more rapidly. 
The second chapter indeed, which treats of the ancient man- 
ner of covenanting over a sacrifice, is not so familiar. Mr. 
Faber is quite out of patience with our translation of dabyxy 
in Heb. ix. 15—20. He has himself given a translation of 
the whole passage, in which he always uses the word covenant, 
not testament. To his translation however we have several 
objections.' Onc, that is to our mind quite decisive, is, that 
it does not represent 6 dialewevos to be what the rules of con- 
struction inevitably require, the author of the ainxy. 

The following extract is a pretty good specimen of the au- 
thor’s reasoning talent. It is directed against the Socinians. 

‘¢ Our Lord is addressing his heavenly Father: Father, says he, 
the hour is come; glorify thy son. Now, in the course of his ad- 
dress, the proposition before us is enunciated: This is life eternal 
that they might know vyEE the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent. The address therefore being made to God the Father, 
it follows that God the Father is declared to be the only true God. 
Hence it is argued by Socinian writers, that, since the Father is declar- 
ed to be the on Ly true God, our Saviour Christ and the Holy Ghost are 
not truly God, real and essential divinity being ascribed by Jesus 
himself tothe Father atonr. The fallacy of this argument lies ina 
palpable mistatement of our Lord’s very precise and accurate lan- 
guage. '' Christ declares, that his Father ts the only true God. But 
the Socinian commentators, virtually represent him as declaring, 
that! his Father only is the true God. Now, between these two pro- 
positions, The Father is the only true God and The Father only is 
the true God, there is a radical and essential difference. The first 
of them is laid down by our Lord; and it speaks an undoubted’ ve- 
rity: the second is laid down by Socinian commentators; and it 
speaks an undoubted falshood.” (Pp. 369—371.) | | 

Mr. Faber then analyses this proposition of our Lord, a 
finds it to teach these ¢wo things, that there is an only true 
God, and that the Father is the only true God. But this (he 
rightly contends) makes nothing for the Socinian heresy : for 
it says not one word in opposition to the following proposi- 
tions, the truth of which is derived from other sources: viz. 


There is an only true God, but Jesus Christ is the only true 


* Rev. Thomas Scott. 
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God: There is an only true God, and the Holy Ghost is the 
only true God. ‘Thus we see, how capable our author is’ of 
grappling with the most insidious adversaries of divine truth 
in their strongest hold. . 

Mr. Faber finds in the Christian dispensation a full deve- 
lopment of the grand truths, darkly enunciated under the 
Patriarchal end the Levitical dispensations. It enforces 

“ The vital doctrine of redemption, through a divine mediator, and 
the consequent certainty of eternal life with a degree of clearness 
and fulness which can only spring from a now actually compleated 
deliverance.” (P. 315.) 

After thus going over Mr. Faber’s two volumes, though 
we have used all freedom of remark as we went along, the 
reader will perhaps expect that we should give some ac- 
count of the general character of the work; its merits and 
imperfections ; its redundancies and its omissions, because 
it may reasonably be supposed that a Treatise upon the 
THREE DispENsATIONs, from so great a master as Mr. Faber 
undoubtedly is, should develop something, peculiarly wor- 
thy of the perusal of biblical readers ; especially as we have 
now, in the nineteenth century, had .time to view dispas- 
sionately, and cull cautiously out of all, which has been said 
by our forefathers. under less friendly circumstances. 

The advantages, attending the present performance, (it 
will obviously strike the reader) are, that it is the produc- 
tion of a powerful mind ; of a mind stored with universal 
information, and as conversant with the stores of antiquity 
as with the mest familiar and modern topics; of a mind 
moreover, bold and intrepid enough to attack any adversary, 
or to push at any principle, however venerable, and, to 
uphold any theory, however new. He possesses resources 
and is furnished with analogies and coincidences suffi- 
cient to give plausibility to every subject he may choose 
to espouse, and to cause some disturbance to any edifice he 
may choose to attack. There is a prodigious fund of learn- 
ing, displayed in the collation of classical authors; and a 
stock of information, not often found in volumes. of this 
description. Mr. Faber’s talent of reasoning and induction 
too, are of no ordinary class ; and the fearless. vehemence, 
with which he bears us forward to his conclusions, , has 
sometimes almost the irresistible impetuosity and overpow- 
ering influence of a land-flood. 

Mr. Faber’s outline, moreover, of scriptural truth, we 
consider to be clearly enunciated and powerfully defended ; 
especially the origin, the nature, and the design of sacrifice. 
And here it is, that the learned author has made his ample 
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treasures of knowledge concerning pagan usages tell with 
greatest force and utility. But his wild and exuberant fancy, 
which is the greatest mischief with this author, too frequently 
leads him into analogies and theories which are neither ob- 
vious, nor perhaps admissible. We are induced, in this 
place, to state our regret, that Mr. Faber did not bring his 
amazing acquaintance with ‘classic lore, to bear upon a sub- 
ject, in alliance indeed with the above, but of an opposite 
character. He has, even to excess we think, drawn a pa- 
rallel between pagan and scriptural authority, and shewn 
us mary correspondences and analogies: but what we should 
have been also peculiarly gratified to see, from a master so 
capable of the task, is, a clear and perspicuous line of de- 
marcation between scriptural verities and fabulous and cor- 
rupted traditions, and between the effects produced by 
these different systems. We should like to know, not onl 
wherein they agree, but in what they differ; both in theory, 
and in spirit and practice. For, as “ no lie is of the truth,” 
and (we are sure) can never produce the same effects as truth, 
it were ardently to be wished, that some Mastcr in Israel 
would inform us, what Christianity is, and what it is 
not; what paganism is, and what it is not: and wherein the 
truths believed, the spirit imbibed, and the hopes possessed 
by the weakest true Christian, differ from those of the most 
privileged and exalted pagans. We believe Gentilism and 
Christianity to be two essentially different things. And who 
so qualified to tell wherein the difference lies, as those who 
have such intimate knowledge of both. 

Many most valuable purposes might be answered by a 
judicious and wise discussion of such a topic. It might in- 
direetly apply, in a very useful manner, to our classical se- 
minaries,, and lead young minds to discern the advantages 
and the dangers of pagan authorities; it might also correct 
many crude and mischievous sentiments, too common in 
our day, about the moral and religious state of the heathen 
world, and would thus illustrate the necessity of Christian 
missions ; and (we might hope) it would induce many to in- 
quire personally, wherein they themselves differ from the 
world that lieth in wickedness. | 

The great omission, however, and which we must consider 
as a/serious defect ina Treatise upon the Christian Dispen- 
sation, is this. Mr. Faber has said next to nothing about its 

peeuliarity, its being a Dispensation or THE SPrRirT. 
hrist, having ascended on high, fulfilled his promise to his 
disciples : I wiLL sEND YoU ANOTHER COMFORTER, THAT HE 
MAY ABIDE WITH YOU FOR EVER. This promise belongs to 
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the universal Church of Christ: and to see, that nothing is 
professedly introduced into these volumes upon so vital a 
subject, gives us much pain. In connexion with. this omis.- 
sion we must mention another, allied to it, and perhaps 
consequent upon it; and that is, the genuine nature of 
CONVERSION, or that change of views, of heart, and of life, 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, which is essential to 
true Christianity in this world, and to our hopes hereafter. 
The atonement is indeed throughout the whole Treatise as- 
serted and defended in a masterly manner; but we regret to 
find so little use made of this atonement, and of the offices of 
Curist in general, in our daily proacbes to God. We 
learn in the Bible, that Christ eruci ified was the life and delight 
of the souls of the primitive Christians. By this they had 
constant access to God; through this they were crucified to 
the world, and the world to them; in view of this they lived 
upon a world to come, and entered beforehand into an en- 
joyable acquaintance with that within the veil. 

Nothing is also said by our author on the nature and the 
design of eternal punishment. The glory of God, the right- 
eousness of his government, or the happiness and stabilit 
of the blessed, will doubtless in some way or other be affected 
by that awful procedure. For “ God does not afflict willing- 
ly or grieve the children of men.’’ Where the voice of God 
is silent, we have no authority to speculate: but doubtless 
the truth aud eguity of endless punishment ought to have 
been asserted and justified in a work like this. 

But we cannot close without reverting to w hat is the cha- 
racteristic peculiarity of the treatise and the author, a free 
indulgence in novel theories, deduced out of the pure weed 
of God. Though we fear, that the learned author is himself 
past cure with respect to the drift of his contemplations, we 
would most earnestly and affectionately caution our younger 
readers against indulging their fancies in the interpretation 
of the word of God. We might be almost sure 4 > 
that in any given passage that meaning, which it requires a 
very ingenious and lively imagination to find out, is a wrong 
one. We are far from discouraging a fair and chastised cri- 
ticism. Let learning and ingenuity here have their full 
scope! But, where obvious meanings are made to give:'way 
to system or. to visionary inventions, in violation -of context 
or the general analogy of scriptural truth, who can: tell 
whereunto. this may.grow? The plainest truths, .when- 
ever they become unpalatable, will ever find — a. 
vines ready to explain them away. 
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Arr. XVIIl.—Essays, relative to the Habits, Characters, and 
moral Improvement of the Hindoos. London. Kingsbury, 
Parbury, and Allen. 1823. 8vo. Pp. 351. 


No nation ever assumed an attitude of dignity, more im- 
posing than that, in which Great Britain now stands, when 
she is seen, stretching out the hand of beneficence and com- 
passion to three quarters of the globe. 

In our last number but one, we took a slight view of the 
efforts, which are making in this country, to raise the im- 
ported population of the West Indies from their abject con- 
dition of slavery and heathenism tothe rights of men, the 
privileges of subjects, and the dignity of Christians. In that 
article we pointed out, while this end is steadily kept in 
view, the importance of preparing the mind of the slave for 
that highest boon, which we are most anxious to confer ; 
and we ventured moreover to suggest the practicability and 
the necessity of adopting measures on a larger ‘scale than 
seem to have been yet contemplated, for instructing them in 
the Christian faith, and attaching them to our national com- 
munion. ‘These two objects of the moral and civil emanci- 
pation of the negro are far too momentous and interesting to 
suffer us, especially now that public attention is awake to 
the subject, to keep them long out of sight; and we there- 
fore hope, in an ensuing article, to lay before our readers 
an abstract of all that has been lately attempted or accom- 
plished, promised or undertaken, with that view, and indeed 
to enter into a fuller examination of the whole case than we 
have hitherto had time to indulge in. 

Some allusion was also made in another part of the same 
number to those persevering and truly benevolent labours, 
which have been undertaken, labours, which amidst the most 
appalling discouragements have notwithstanding been most 
eminently blessed, for communicating to the negro, recap- 
tured from a slave-ship, the knowledge and the power of 
Christianity. As to the success of those exertions, without 
entering into any detailed consideration of it at present, cer- 
tainly few sights on this earth could be more cheering to 
humanity than that, which was lately presented: by an as- 
semblage of Christian negroes, weeping in silence around 
the bed of their apparently dying missionary and instructor, 
and all uniting in fervent prayer for his recovery. ‘ When 
my disease, (says Mr. Diiring) had come toa crisis, I was seized 
with agonizing pain. This was very soon known; and ina little 
time the bed-room and piazza were filled chiefly with the 
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communicants, all viewing me, as certainly dying. No 

distressful, howling noise, as practised by their brethren in 

their natural state, was heard. But silent tears were seen, ae 
running down their cheeks in great abundance, while the ie 
more hardy vented their grief in sighs and groans. The YW 
sight was too much forme. I desired them to remove. at 

least so far, that I could not see them. One man, who seem- + 
ed to have been thinking of what I said, came close to the HM 
bed, and said very feelingly—‘ Massa, do not drive us away! ah 
We come.to see what we can do for you. Suppose you tell 
us to fetch doctor from town! We can go, and carry him up 
quick.’—* Ah!’ said 1. ‘ No earthly doctor can help me, if 
the Lord, Jesus Christ, does not. The only thing, that is 
left for me and you, is to fly to him in our trouble. I should 


be obliged to you, if you would pray with me.’ No sooner it 
had I uttered the words, than all were instantly on their 1 
knees, like soldiers, well exercised in the use of their arms. a 


Many times have I felt the power of prayer. But to a sea- 
son, like this, I had been a stranger until now.” 

But it is not our intention to expatiate on either of these 1% 
subjects at present. We are anxious rather to introduce to is 
our readers some of the efforts, which are making with the | 
same views of enlightened philanthropy, to elevate the intel- 
lectual and purify the moral character of another degraded 
portion of the human race, with which indeed we stand still 
more nearly connected, though at a greater distance: we 
mean the natives of dndia. 

Without adverting now to the ecclesiastical establishment 
for that immense province, and the benefits to be expected i 
from its newly-erected mission-college, it is interesting to | 
find the friends of India taking so lively an interest,in the ' 
welfare of its native inhabitants, as to institute and maintain i, / 
a periodical work upon the spot, exclusively devoted to their 
benefit. The work indeed, to which we allude, professes in 
its very title to be the friend of India; and it is conducted 
by the missionaries of Serampore. It is a quarterly publi- 
cation ; and the object of it is first to inquire into the real 
condition, both moral, political, and religious, of the natives, 
especially of Bengal, and then to make known the result of 
that inquiry among those, who alone have the power to ap- 
ply a healing hand to the moral disorders of the country. 

From this periodical work the essays, which are lying be- 
fore us, are selected. In the advertisement, prefixed to, the 
i volume, we are told, that ie 
: “‘ They are now presented to the public of Britain, with the hope of 
VOL. XXI. NO. XLIII. 2B 
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awakening such an interest in the subjects treated of, as may war- 
rant the republication of the future numbers of that journal.” 

‘“ And the encouragement, with which it has been favored, war- 
rants a belief, that the investigation of subjects of this nature is in 
unison with the spirit of the present age,” (P. 241.) 

It embraces every part of their condition, and contains, 
among other items, proposals and an address by Dr. Carey, 
respecting an agricultural society in India. 

The character of the Hindoos, as represented in this vo- 
lume, as well indeed as in every authentic publication con- 
cerning them, is most deplorable. We need not of course 
say any thing on the effect of caste upon the native habits. 
But all the directions of the books, which they hold sacred, 
are of a nature to debase the mind and perplex and darken 
the conscience: for which cause the total absence of all 
that deserves the name of honour or morality, from the sen- 
timents or practice of the people, is calculated to excite ra- 
ther concern than surprise. 


‘‘ There is, perhaps, no country on earth where morals are so com- 
pletely relaxed, where those vices which degrade human nature and 
destroy the peace of society, are in such fatal operation as in India. 
That a man should employ every art of corruption to evade deserved 
punishment, is not matter of surprise; but in what country, where 
the sanetions of morality are held sacred, does a plaintiff think of 
employing corruption in a just cause? Yet such is daily the case in 
India. No man ever dreams of standing on the high ground of his 
own innocence ; and we will venture to affirm that scarcely a cause 
is ever decided in which the officers of justice do not receive bribes 
from both parties.” (P. 319.) 

‘* False witnesses may be obtained in every place, on the slightest 
notice and for a mere trifle. Their price varies in different zillahs: 
in some sixteen may be had for a rupee, in others ten, but four annas 
each is what no true son of the trade was ever known to refuse in 
the interior; and at this rate any number may be collected to testify 
to facts they never witnessed.” (P. 316, 317.) 

‘“‘ Lord Teignmouth observed many years ago, that among a thou- 
sand native officers he had only met with one in whom he could re- 

se confidence. No native ever undertakes a public office with the 
intention of confining himself to his stated salary; his leading mo- 
tive is the hope of amassing wealth by the abuse of his power. Should 
any be startled at this sweeping declaration, we would beg leave to 
say, that after a residence of more than twenty years in the country, 
after repeated conversations with natives of every degree, and with 
European gentlemen in every variety of situation, we have never been 
able to hear of a native officer whom power had not contaminated. 
We do not mean to aver that there is no species of honesty in the 
country. The man whose conscience is dormant when touching a 
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large bribe, would scorn to pilfer his superior merely of a rupee. A 
regard for his own dignity would restraim him from so ignominious 
a theft; but respecting official corruption and extortion he has no 
scruple. It involves no loss of reputation, and no disgrace in the 
opinion of his countrymen; these exactions, on the contrary, are 
cousidered as_the legal perquisites of office, and constitute the grand 
allurement of the public service. In England, public indignation 
would pursue the man who had fattened in the soil of corruption. 
In India, no such sentiments are ever awakened in the native mind; 
a fortune created by bribery is rather a subject for applause and ad- 
miration. It invigorates the hope of the aspirant for office, and re- 
doubles his attempts to enter on this lucrative trade.” (P. 307.) 

““ The Hindoo never opens his mind to the conviction that one 
bold assertion of his rights, one public exposition of the injuries he 
suffers, would arrest the progress of extortion, and liberate him and 
his neighbours from that endless series of oppression which lies be- 
fore him for the future, Such reasoning would be lost on him; his 
first emotion is that of averting present danger. Instead therefore 
of carrying his complaint to the seat of justice, where redress ma 
be obtained for present wrongs and security against future evils, he 
prefers the expeditious palliative of a bribe, and submits without he- 
sitation to injuries which in England would rouse the spirit of the 
lowest peasant.” (P. 314.) 


The same disposition to trick and manwuvre pervades all 
ranks of society and every part of behaviour. 

“« For one man who earns a subsistence, there are perhaps two who 
live without work; and the industry of one third of the country has 
to support the indolence of the remaining two thirds.” (P. 132.) 

‘* A man who is without employ, lives on his friend for six or eight 
months without the least seruple. While he can obtain the simple 
necessaries of life without labour, he is not anxions to exert himself 
in his own behalf: with persons of this description the country is 
burdened. The board of the industrious is‘also surrounded with a 
numerous company of relatives, whom the prevailing custom of the 
country constrains him to support. There is scarcely a married man 
in the country, who has not some of his own or his wife’s kindred, 
dependent on his bounty. These he cannot shake off; and they 
will seldom drop off themselves, but will continue to draw nourish- 
ment from his labour, while a single meal of rice remains in ‘the 
house.” (Pp. 130, 131.) 

“ Nothing can exceed the disgrace which a Hindoo attaches to the 
slizhtest violation of the rules of hospitality; and the privations and 
embarrassments to which he submits, im order to shun odium on this 
subject, would astonish the inhabitants of Europe. To be represented 
in his own village as one who has denied a refuge to strangers, would 
tix on him an indelible stigma. Under the impulse of this feeling, he 
submits to every inconvenience with cheerful resignation, and though 
encumbered with debts, never permits his guest to entertain the 
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slightest idea of the embarrassment which his arrival occasions. The 
constant influx of these guests is very great, and constitutes one of 
the héaviest taxes on the labour of the industrious. On their arrival, 
the master of the house transforms himself into a servant, lays before 
them the richest provisions his store will allow, and, when he has no 
money in the house, borrows on the spur of the occasion, at a rate of 
interest highly disadvantageous. But this is not all;—the custom 
of the country constrains him to offer them a sum of money at their 
departure, for the prosécution of their journey; and though, perhaps, 
already overwhelmed with debt, he is obliged to submit to fresh diffi- 
culties with every appearance of cheerfulness.”” (P. 129, 130.) 

‘Who would imagine on beholding the wretched hut of the Hin- 
doo, which hardly excludes the elements of heaven, and into which 
are crowded, in this burning climate, the young and the old, and 
their every article of furniture, that its miserable inmates are con- 
strained perhaps for years to pay thirty-six per cent for every far- 
thing they borrow? Even when health smiles on them, their exist- 
ence cannot but be miserable; but when overtaken with disease, or 
oppressed with unforeseen calamity, then it is that they may be said 
to drink deep of the cup of human woe. The inexorable money- 
lender, whom they cannot avoid, enforces his claim, heaping interest 
on interest.” (P. 133.) 

“To obtain money, a native will pledge every thing he possesses. 

When in circumstances of ease, he lays in a provision of gold and 
silver jewels, which serve to adorn his family in prosperity, and to 
propitiate the usurer on the approach of adversity. These are gene- 
rally the first articles, through which he contracts a friendship with 
his banker, and it is frequently with a view to the probable reverse of 
his fortunes, that he provides himself with these articles in the hour 
of plenty. Every other article of value follows the jewels in due 
process of time, till nothing is left of his household wealth, but the 
brasen dishes of his humble board. With these he dispenses last of 
all: and a native is considered in circumstances rather desperate, 
when he is obliged to substitute a plantain leaf for his brass plate.” 
(Pp. 126, 127.) 
_ “ The man, who can contrive to exist on borrowing for twenty years 
at an exorbitant rate of interest, might by one vigorous effort deliver 
himself from embarrassment, and ‘open a prospect of comfort to his 
family for the remainder of life. This reasoning is lost on a Hindoo; 
while he admits its truth, he wants vigour of mind? to put it in prac- 
tice. Debt is td him a complete circle, from which there is no egress, 
after he has once ventured within its enclosure. A Hindoo is no 
sooner free from one debt than he contracts another; and generally 
incurs. a second debt long before he is liberated from the ‘first... He 
stretches his credit to its utmost limit, and is frequently under obli- 
gations in ten places atonce, There is reason to believe that nearly 
three fourths of the inhabitants in Bengal are indebted to the remain- 
ing fourth.” (P. 126.) 


“ The great bulk of farmers work upon a borrowed capital, and 
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consider themselves happy if they can glean a scanty subsistence 
from the product of their luxuriant soil.” (P. 136.) | 

‘The ploughman borrows corn for the support of his family during 
the season, tll his own crop be ripe, when he repays his debt in 
kind, at fifty per cent. advance.” (P. 135.) 

“The next year will bring a fresh array of wants, and present 
again the view of his starving family, which will render it unwise to 
break with hisrich friend ; a species of obligation of which the one never 
forgets the advantages, nor can the other the oppression. The corn is 
therefore lent out at a high price, and repaid at a lower rate, partly 
because the price falls on the gathering of the harvest, and partly 
because the lender takes it on his own terms. In the weight there is 


as little equity as in the price, so that, turn whichever way he will, 
the husbandman is the loser.” (P. 135.) 


‘The crop, on which they labor, will not go to enrich their families, 
but that of the usurer, who beholds the growth of the corn with 
feelings of anticipated enjoyment.” (P. 136.) 

‘The man who borrows in India has no prospect of being able to 
repay his debt at the stipulated period; in general he never intends 
it, but leaves the matter to chance, or to the more powerful operation 
of chicane and falsehood. When the time for payment arrives, there 
is no expedient too disgraceful, no subterfuge or deceit too infamous 
for him to practise, in order to evade his creditor. If the moment of 
payment can be postponed, he retires in triumph, without casting a 
single glance of regret at the inglorious price for which this relaxation 
has been purchased. How can morality, of which truth is the basis, 
flourish in such a soil?” (P. 137.) 

Every thing in the civil and religious institutions of the 
Hindoos, tends to aid rather than to counteract these mis- 
chiefs. Thus the conquest of their country by the Mahomet- 
aus introduced the Persian language into their courts of 
judicature, which was the language of their conquerors ; 
and that language still continues to be used there, although 
it is the language neither of the governors, nor of the go- 
verned. Besides this, one half of the population is excluded 
by mere sex from all cultivation of mind, and is regarded so 
much in the light of an appendage to the males, that they 
are nearly compelled, by the.self-interest of their brahmuns, 
and even of their own relatives, to share the funeral pile 
with their deceased husbands. On all these particulars, we 
must make some extracts from the work before us, which 
gives a nearer insight into the real state of things, than any 
work which has yet been published in England. 

Still there are, in the present state of India, some redeem- 
ing considerations, which encourage hope, and indicate a 
present revival. A native press has been established in In- 
dia; an event, which, as it will prove in all probability an 
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era TH the history of that country, we hare placer a2 the 
prominent eihject and title of this article. The works indeed, 
which have hitherts issned from that press, are, in the main, 
calciilated rather to expose the nakedness of the land, than 
to cultivate it with a better seed. But yet it is something. 
nay, it is a very considerable advance, to have the de- 
formity of Hindeooism expoved by Hindoos themselves: and 
to. see a’ Hindoo pamphlet, directed with skill and effeet 
airainst the svstem of idolatry and the immolation of widows, 
is more than the warmest friend of the best interests of 
india expect. This enbjeet, however, is inter- 
eating to be passed’ over without extracting some part of the 
information, conveyed concerning it in these valuable essare. 
The work in question (we are told), though nothing more is 
known of the author than Kis name, 


_“ bears internal marks of being purely native, and evidently owes its 


origin to that flood of light which has been shed abroad in the coun- 
try within the last few years, although the whole current of reasoning 
strongly indicates, that the writer has scarcely a distant acquaintance 
with the doctrines of Christianity, of which in the present instance 
he might have made a powerful application. The argumerits, with 
which he combats the present Hindoo system, however, taken in 
connexion with the facts and circumstances, by which he supports 
them, are of so peculiar a stamp, that while many of them are stich 
as a Christian wowld not have used, there is, perhaps, no European 
in India who cou/d have thought of them all, even afler a residence 
Of thitty years. Whether the cocency of the anthor’s feaaoring be 
considered, or his extensive arquaintance with the popular worship 
éf the Hindoos, and the original anthorities for the dogmas of their 
faith, # will, we imagine, be esteemed an interesting pablication; 
but in the whole of the work there is, perhaps, nothing more chieer- 
ing than his frequent appeals to reason. It is long before mankind 
bring ‘the errors of their ancestors to the test of reason; but when 
they can once be brought to submit them to this test, to which re- 
specting idolatry the divine penmen themselves appeal, we may con- 
sider the work of amelioration as fairly begun.” Pp. 185, 186.) 

“ So intimate a knowledge of the reciindite rites and mysteries of 
Hindosism can scarcely ever be acquired fh an equal degree by a 
foreigner, however extensive his acqnaintance with the popular man- 
ners. After residing twenty years in the botom of the people, with 
the most anzions apirit of inqwire, there are innimerable citetin- 
stances connected with their worship, their habits, their feelings, 
which will elude bis observation. Yet how important a knowledge of 
these is to a due exposure of the errors of the Hindoo system !” (P. 235.) 

We shall now make some quotations from the work itself, 
a few indeed, but such as will fully authenticate the praise, 
whieh has been bestowed npon it. 


The doctrine which the author here combats. ic universally eur- 
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ret the Himdoos. Thew beliewe, that, while the carpenter is 
fashioning it, the itiee is indeed a block of wrod, but that as soon 
as the brahmen, whose office it is, repeats certain formulas, inviti 
the deity to enter it. the image ceases to be wood; the divinity has 
now made it his residence, and all its former qualities have at ohee 
disappeared. This our anthor ters the act of invocatiin.” (Pp. 
199, 191.) 

It is not without reason, that the Dirbots 
for the superior resemblance of Roman Catholie tenets 
to those of Hindootsm, abore thiee, which are helt bY 
Protestants. For oir dwn patt We inst that 
we have not been able to diseover ant essential diff¥tence® Be- 
tween the above doctrine anf that of trinsutistantiation: ahd 
it appears to us, that the follotring argunients of the learned 
Hindoo, mutatis mutandis, are equally applicable to both. 

“ If you say yom possess evidence, that after invittttg the deity tp 
reside in the idol, the deity does actually enter it, hentee this evi- 
dence onght not to be despised; we reply, that fou and we enjoy 
the same means of atcertaining this fart. Aner the idol has been ett- 
dowed with divinity, does it not retain precisely the same qualities 
of earth, of dr stone, which it possessed befire? Flies 
and musqttitees annoy it from head to foot, before it receives the 
divine spirit, and continue to do so after that erent. Before the 
deity’s entrance it would hare been broker in pieces, had ft fallen 
on the ground; and the same fate would attend it after that event. 
It has not the power of eating, or sleeping, or of locomotion either 
before or afterwards. How then can we affirm, that the deity has en- 
tered it? You are accustomed from yout infancy, in conforntity 
with popular opinion, to say, that the a smiles, and at other 
times appears melancholy. It is astonishing, that, though yon and we 
ean equally perceive evidence on other matters, we canttiot agree to 
believe, that the image ever smiles.” (P. 191.) 

“Should you urge, that many, who have petitioned the i , have 
obtained their desires, and that many, who have despised celebrated 
images, have been visited with the severest afflictions; we reply, 
that though many who have prayed to the image have been suceess- 
ful in their pursuits, yet many have been equally successful who 
never petitioned animage. Our success or failure depends upon the 
will of the Almighty. Success, moreover, can never be separated 
from endeavours; which excludes the interposition of the images. We 
daily see, into what a state of anxiety the worshippers of im are 
plunged, lest its hands or feet should at - time break. Now; if 
they were convinced, that the divinity had actnally etitered thé idol, 
its worshippers would not be incessantly anxidus on this accorht. 
If images of great celebrity had power to destroy those who injured 
them, —if the idol ptinished the rats who nndermine it, "or thé Gock- 
roaches who destroy its colour, of if it drove off and punished the 
flies, who, after wading through slime and filth, walkodveémdit; we 
be the first fo believe in its divinity.” (P. 
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erd in the history of that country, we have placed as the 
prominent subject and title of this article. The works indeed, 
which have hitherto issued from that press, are, in the main, 
calculated rather to expose the nakedness of the land, than 
to cultiyate it with a better seed. But yet itis something, 
nay, it is a very considerable advance, to have the de- 
formity of, Hindooism, exposed. by Hindoos themselves; and 
to;.see a! Hindoo pamphlet, directed with skill and_ effect 
against the: system of idolatry and the immolation of widows, 
is more than the warmest friend of the best interests of 
India could expect. This subject, however, is too inter- 
esting to be passed over without extracting some part of the 
information, conveyed concerning it in these valuable essays. 
The work in question (we are told), though nothing more is 
known of the authorthanhisname, 

‘« bears internal marks of being, purely native, and evidently owes its 
origin to that flood of light which has been shed abroad in the coun- 
try within the last few years, although the whole current of reasoning 
strongly indicates, that the writer has scarcely a distant acquaintance 
with the doctrines of Christianity, of which in the present instance 
he might have made a. powerful application. The arguments, with 
which he combats the present Hindoo system, however, taken in 
connexion with the facts and circumstances, by which he supports 
them, are of so peculiar a stamp, that while many of,them are such 
‘as a Christian would not have used, there is, perhaps, no European 
in India who could have thought of them all, even after a residence 


‘of'thirty years. Whethet' ‘the cogency of the author's reasoning be 


considered, or his extensive acquaintance with the popular worship 
éf the Hindoos, and the ‘original authorities for the dogmas of their 
faith, it will, we imagine, be esteemed an interesting publication; 
but in the whole of the work there is, perhaps, nothing more cheer- 
ing than his frequent appeals to reason. It is long before mankind 
bring, {the errors of their ancestors to the test of reason; but when 
they can once be brought to submit them to this test, to which re- 


specting idolatry the diyine penmen themselves appeal, we may, con- 
of amelioration as fairly 


185, 186.) 

*« So intimate a knowledge of the recondite rites and mysteries of 
‘Hindooism can scarcely ever be acquired in an equal degree by a 
foreigner, however extensive his acquaintance ‘with the popular man- 


ners. After residing twenty‘years-in the bosom of’ the people, with 


the most anxious spirit of inquiry, there’ are innumerable citcum- 
stances connected with their worship, their habits, their feelings, 
which will elude his observation. Yet how important a knowledge of 
-these is to a due exposure of the errors of the Hindoo system !” (P; 235.) 
shall now make some quotations from the work. itself, 


a few indeed, but such as will fully authenticate the praise, 


/whichihas been bestowed upon. it. 
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The doctrine which the author here combats, is universally cur- 
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rent among the Hindoos.,. They believe, that, while the carpenter is 
fashioning it, the image is indeed a block of wood, but that.as, soon 
as the brahman, whose office it is, repeats certain formulas, inviting 
the'deity to enter it, the image ceases to be wood; the divinity has 
now made it his residence, and all its former qualities. have at once 
py ites This our author terms the act of invocation.” (Pp. 
It is not without reason, that the Abbé Dubois contends 
for the superior resemblance of Roman Catholic tenets 
to those of Hindooism, above those, which are held “by 
Protestants. For our own part Wwe must acknowledge, ‘that 
we have not been able to diseover any essential difference be- 
tween the above doctrine and that of transubstantiation ; and 
it appears to us, that the following arguments of the learned 
Hindoo, mutatis mutandis, are equally applicable to both. 
_ “ If you say you possess evidence, that after inviting the deity to 
reside in the idol, the deity does actually enter it, hence’ this ‘evi- 
dence ought not to be despised; we reply, that you and we enjoy 
the same means of ascertaining this fact. After the idol has been en- 
dowed with divinity, does it not retain precisely the same qualities 
of earth, or wood, or stone, which it possessed before? Flies 
and musquitoes annoy it from head to foot, before it receives the 
divine spirit, and continue to do so after that event. Before the 
deity’s entrance it would have been broken in pieces, had it fallen 
on the ground; and the same fate would attend it after that event. 
It has not the power of eating, or sleeping, or of locomotion either 
before or afterwards. How then can we affirm, that the deity has. en- 
tered it? You are accustomed from your infancy, in conformity 
with popular opinion, to say, that the image smiles, and at other 
times appears melancholy. It is astonishing, that, though you and we 
can equally perceive evidence on other matters, we cannot agree to 
believe, that the image ever smiles.” (P. 191.) LLG 
‘Should you urge, that many, who have petitioned the 1 , have 
obtained their desires, and that many, who have despised celebrated 
images, have been visited with the severest afflictions; we reply, 
that though many who have prayed to the image have been success- 
ful in their pursuits, yet many have been cay successful who 
never petitioned animage. Our success or failure depends upon the 
will of the Almighty. Success, moreover, can never be separated 
from endeavours; which excludes the interposition of the images. We 
daily see, into what a state of anxiety the worshippers of images are 
plunged, lest its hands or feet should at any time break. Now; if 
they were convinced, that the divinity had actually entered the idol, 
its worshippers would not be so incessantly anxious on this account. 
If images of great celebrity had power to destroy those who injured 
them,—if the idol punished ‘the rats who undermine’ it, or the ‘cock- 
roaches who destroy its colour, or if it drove off and punished the 
flies, who, after wading through slime and filth, walk: ovenit,-we 
should be the first to believe in its divinity.” (P. 192.) 00! 
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f-inone place the shastras say, that the image when endowed 
with, divinity is deprived of its material qualities, and in another, 
that, it! possesses no divinity at all, we are to inquire which of these 
opinions, appears most reasonable ; and this may be speedily decided 
by ascertaining whether or not the stone possesses any of the attri- 
butes of deity. If by the act of invocation its qualities of earth or 
stone have disappeared, and it be endowed with the divme perfec- 
tions, ;it,certainly possesses-divinity; butif the mage may be broken 
by the hand, consumed /in the fire,’ those shastras- which deny it 
any thing of divinity, are sound and canonical.” (P. 189.) 

“The writer next:advances. an. argument, which militates in the 
strongest. manner against) ‘the antiquity of the present Pouranic 
system of idolatry,—that the ancient sages bore no names formed 
from those of the Hindoo gods now. worshipped, while there is now 
scarcely a name given to achild which has not a reference to some 
one these, gods... ‘This complete alteration of names throughout 
this vast empire, may suggest a hint, which, if duly pursued, may 
lead to a knowledge of the period when the system of idol-worship 
was introduced.” (P. 198.) 

“One goddess has been created within these four years; she is 
ado} or her origin to the prevalence of the cholera morbus.” 
| 

“ With the view of their obtaining Gunga,* you at midnight, in the 
month of January, dip your aged and aificted parents in the river, 
and thereby murder 1 oy The weather is then so cold and the 
wind so bleak, that were you to submerge a healthful youth in the 
river, his death would be no matter of surprise. Promising heaven 
to your elder or younger sister, to your mother, or grandmother, or 
daughter, or friend, you bind them down with ropes or bamboos, 
and burn them on the funeral pile. When we witness: the perpreta- 
(Pines these murders, does not nature istelf move us to forbid them ?” 

. 206.) 

‘If you say, ‘ The Christians worship the deity, without forming 
images, and your system resembles theirs ; we are Hindoos, we there- 
fore naturally worship the deity through animage ;’ we reply, that there 
are'two kinds of Christians; the English and others who never ad- 
mit images into their churches, and the Feringhees who exceed them 
in numbers, and whose churches are crowded with images. If then, 
by forsaking idols, we assimilate our system to that of the English 
Christians, you must acknowledge that by your worshipping images, 
your system resembles that of the Feringhee Christians.” (P. 207.) 

“If you say, that you do not worship the gods as the Supreme 
Being, but as enabling you to approach the deity, just as,we,con-), 
ciliate the porter when we wish to approach a king; we reply, that 
those who Cconciliate the porter for an introduction to aking, do not 
consideér'the porter as the king himself; yet you act thus ; since you. 
consider those whom you worship as God imself.”” (P. 221.) 


_ * “Obthining Gunga,” a phrase used bythe natives to express a man’s obtain- 
ing thdse benefits ‘in a fitture state which they imagitie Gunga can bestow. 
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‘lo consider mud and sandal wood, ‘a:drinking vessel anda mat, 
as the same, and earth: and ‘stones as the deity, belongs to foolish 
idolaters, not to wise men. Yet a wise man will consider both! mad 
and Sandal wood; and all beings, trom to.the reptile; 
equally the work of the. great Creator, and, acknowledging them as 
subject to him, will subseribe to. the omnipresence of ‘the deity,” 
(Pp. 229, 230.) oad fr ims oved 

“ We cannot agree ‘opinion with ‘you, since that! which . you 
esteem holiness, and those dctions which: yon imtroduce into worship; 
we esteem unholy.” >) bus om to yond) 

Some of you consider the drinking of: wine):and the extinetion of 
life; and the shedding) of blood, ;-~we do 
not. To burn defenceless\ women; to ‘murder-aw aged father’and 
mother by immersing them im water; yow ‘esteem holy';+-we esteem 
these deeds unholy.” (P. bido 6 of sate & 

After citing many’ such specimens Of powerful atid’ 
shrinking argumentation 4s these, the translator pertinently 

‘‘ What benevolent mind, perceiving the diligence, with ‘which our 
author has brought forward in this controversy every particle of 
truth he could glean from his own books, would dant him that light, 
that superior knowledge, which might enable him to detect and re- 
nounce the errors of the Vedas themselves? These are our natural 
allies in the propagation of truth; and we cannot stand acquitted of 
folly, if we deny them those advantages which would render their 
aid completely efficient.” (P.236.) 

The other two works, from which extracts are given, are 
uot equally interesting, or treated with the same ability, 
One of them, detailing the laws on ceremonial impurity, 


‘“‘ Like most Hindoo productions, is composed in metrical stanzas. It 
occupies one hundred and forty pages, of which the first fifty are in 
the Bengalee language, and contain a summary of the law.on this 
subject, together with a short treatiseon penance ;. the Appendix con- 
sists of authorities from the original Sungskrita works. It has the 
benefit of an index, an improvement which has originated im. an 
imitation of our books, and which we hope will never be omitted in 
any future native publication. The first eight pages of the book: may 
be considered as the introduction, Dedications are as yet. unknown 
among Hindoo editors, except to the gods; as were title~-pages before 
our arrival.” (Pp. 243, 244.) 

The remaining publication prescribes the domestic duties 
of Hindoos, We give only a specimen. 


*‘ He, who in sacrifices, when bestowing gifts, at the funeral cere- 


mony, the morning and evening devotions, when meditating, or. offer- 
ing water to deceased ancestors, does not make a mark from ths, up 
of his nose to the top of his forehead, loses all the fruit of those 
actions, If any one makes obeisance, or gives a benediction, when 
carrying the sacrificial flowers, or a water-pot, when bathing, or in 
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the water, or when anointing his body with oil, both he who receives 
and’ he who returns the salutation, will receive eternal punishment.” 


In respect to the character of modern Hindoo literature, 
after furnishing a list of near thirty works which have issued 
from the press, the essayists justly observe, 

‘* We shall be inclined to rate the present taste of the Hindoos 
very low. It is indeed low; and, if we attend only to the works 
which the press is at present employed in multiplying, we shall dis- 
cover but. a slender prospect of amprovement., Many will say, and 
with some appearance of reason, that the increase of the legendary 
tales mentioned in the list, will tend only to strengthen immorality. 
There are, however, circumstances both in the state of India and in 
the early history of printing, which may mitigate the gloom of these 
reflections. », We ought, not to forget that the great body of the. peo- 
ple, have had nothing to feed on) for ages, but the tales of lewd 
gods and goddesses... The absence of all foreign importation of ge- 
nuine science,—the intimate connexion of these fictions with all that 
a Hindoo holds sacred in this world, and inviting in the next,—their 
peculiar adaptation to, the indolence and luxury of Eastern imagina- 
tions—all these circumstances have combined to naturalize this vi- 
cious taste, and to throw a charm around these tinsel productions 
which it is not easy at once to dissolve. Generation after generation 
has grown up with a fond attachment to them, till they have been 
interwoven, ina great measure, into the habits of the Di se It 
was not to be expected then, that a taste for them should disappear 
on the immediate rise of a native press; the inveterate impression of 
ages was not to be removed in a day; and though they contain no 
principle of perpetuity, time must be allowed for the attraction to 
be broken, and. for the taste to be glutted with satiety, before we 
ean expect much amelioration. The productions of the press, on. its 
introduction into Europe, may confirm this idea. It ;was ,at first 
employed in multiplying copies of the old and favorite romances, of 
Amadis of Gaul, Palmerin of England, Tirante the White, and other 
tales equally favorable to morals.” (Pp. 147, 148.) ao He 
_. This is the mere dawn of light in the East, but it is a pledge of 
the:most animating nature; and if these exertions be followed up 
with the same spirit with which they have been commenced, the task 
of those who study the welfare of India will be greatly facilitated, 
and little will be required of them besides giving a steady and pro- 
pitious direction to the mighty engine which has been already put ‘in 
motion.” (P. 149.) To 

The first Hindoo who established~a press in Caleutta, 
Babos-ram, ‘a native of Hindoosthan. He was most. liberally pa- 
‘tronized by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. and’ under his auspices brought 
‘through the press various editions of the Sungskrita classics, whieh 
have proved of the highest advantage to those who cultivate that an- 
cient tongue. , He is said to have accumulated a fortune of four, lacs 
of rupees, with which he has retired to Benares; but we stiall pro- 
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bably be nearer the truth if we reduce this sum three-fourths, a ge- 
neral criterion for ascertaining the intrinsic value of pative reports of 
this nature. He was followed by Gunga-Kishore, formerly employed 
in, the Serampore press, who appears to have been the first who con- 
ceived the idea of printing works in the current language as a means 
of acquiring wealth. To ascertain the pulse of the fVindoo ublic, 
he printed several works at the press of an European, for which ‘hav- 
ing obtained a ready sale,‘ he -established an office of his own, and 
opened a book-shop. For 'moré than six years, he continued to print 
in Calcutta various works’ in the Bengalee language; but; having 
disagreed with his coadjutor, he’ has now. removed ‘his press’ to ‘his 
native village, He appointed agents in ‘the’ chief towns and villages 
in Bengal, from whom his books 'weré‘ purchased with great avidity ; 
and within a fortnight after the’ publication from®'the Serampore 
press of the Somachar Dutpwn, the first Native Weekly Journal 
printed in Indta, he published another, which has  since,;:we hear, 
failed. The suecess which followed his literary speculations, and 
the wealth he’ has acquired; have induced others to embark: in the 
same scheme; and there are now no less than four presses in con- 
stant employ, conducted by natives, and supported by the native 
population. This multiplication of printed works has excited a taste 
for reading, hitherto unknown in India, which promises to become 
gradually more extensive and more refined.” (Pp. 143, 144.) 


We now come, in conclusion, to the great practical ques- - 
tion, what more can be done by this country towards im- 
proying the state, of our Hindoo fellow-subjects. 

In. reply to, this question, the first counsel which we should 
venture, in concurrence with the editors of the Friend jn India, 
to offer, is extremely simple and tak Let. every, encou- 
ragement be given to free inquiry ! hile Hindoos are. to 
be found, ready to investigate the defects of their own system, 
they may be fairly left to themselves, without theencumbrance 
of foreign aid, under the assured conviction, that idolatry, 
superstition, and priestcraft, will shrink under the rudeness 

While we are penning this recommendation, advités have 
arrived of some recent restrictions, imposed upon thée'free- 
dom of the press in India. They are not indeed levelled ‘at 
the native press :, nor are they designed expressly to subject 
general literature or mercantile discussion to any supervision 
or control; and we are happy to perceive that th 
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the censorship forms, no part of the new regulations. ;; 
Nevertheless, when ‘we find that the whole printing, esta- 
blishment of India is placed under a system of) licence, that 
the penalties for transgressing the new limitations are not 
only fine aid imprisonment, but a confiscation of presses and 
types, anda resumption of the licence, which of courseamounts 
to a destruction of property,—that the governor general in 
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council reserves to himself the full power not only of refusing, 
but of revoking any licence, whenever he may see fit to do so, 
that he may prohibit the circulation of any paper summarily 
and without notice or process, and that all pecuniary forfeit- 
ures and penalties may be levied by the magistrate or joint 
magistrates of the jurisdiction, in which the offence was com- 
mitted, without any trial by jury or open conviction, it is ob- 
vious, that the existence, and occasional, however rare, exercise 
of such a power, must have effects far beyond those, which 
are apparently contemplated by the, framers of these provi- 
sions, that they must have a powerful tendency to depress the 
literature of India, to restrain inquiry, and to deter men of 
talent and character from embarking their property in so 
very perilous an adventure. One person, who was editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, was transmitted to this country by the 
authority of government, half a year before these new regula- 
tions were published : and whatever delinquencies on the one 
side, or reasons of state on the other may have warranted such 
a measure, the effect of it even in one instance must be to 
paralyse to a certain extent the spirit of literary exertion. The 
conviction of his suceessors, who have since been prosecuted 
for a libel, took place in open court: and we shall rejoice, if 
such convictions shall be found adequate to the legitimate 
ends of good government, without resorting to those arbi- 
trary powers, which, even if they were otherwise free from 
objection, require more prudence, discretion, and moderation 
in public functionaries, with a view to prevent abuse, than 
can be safely calculated on in any prospective provision. 


It is not therefore to the prohibitions themselves, but to the 
summary method by which they are henceforward to be en- 
forced, that our observations apply. We question the expe- 
diency of resting such powers in any individual, notwith- 
standing the admitted necessity of putting down the hostile 
discussion of political questions in a distant colony, where 
almost every British subject is a civil or military. servant of 
the state, and the local reasons which may be pleaded for the 
possession and exercise of an irresponsible authority, while 
the whole community of English is small, and the duty of 
preserving peace among its members overbalances every 
However, into this question, though affecting nearly the 
stability, dignity, and character of our Indian empire; we 
refrain from entering... Our present business.is with the Hin- 
doo press: and with respect to\that, whatever may be the fet- 
ters, to which it may be thought necessary to subject European 
publishers, the considerations, which we now proceed to sub- 
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join, would sufficiently expose the mischief, should such’ an 
intention ever be entertained, of too narrowly watching the 
eccentricities of the native mind in its early literary efforts, 
which can only display thémselvés with advantage, like bodies, 
disposed to crystallize, in free space. Our essayists observe, 
concerning the pamphlet, which has been already described, 
| “The publication of this work ‘enables us to perceive the advan- 
tages, which may result from free discussion, conducted by private indi- 
viduals among the natives, as'well asthe complete safety which attends 
it: be within: the recollection:of some of our readers,’ that 
about twelve years agoan unfounded suspicion of danger from attempts 
to enlighten India found its way into the minds of: some persons; in 
England, and that certain pamphlets in the, Bengalee language were 
translated into our;tongue, ‘to.demonstrate how, closely, their; circula- 
tion was connected with the instability, of our, eastern. possessions. 
Time has now refuted those suspicions, and alarm has, now subsided ; 
Itis, however, a happy citcumstance, that the present publication has 
appeared so late : for, had it been sent into circulation at that season, 
we cannot say that it would not have contributed to invigorate sus- 
picion, and excite greater alarm. That such prognostics of danger 
wonld have been unfounded, however, will appear from the fact that 
this publication, containing’ so close an examination of ‘the doctrines 
and ‘practices of polytheism,» interspersed with incontestably more 
poignant ridicule,:more keenness of satire, than was to be found in all 
the works, which:twelve years ago excited such alarm, has now been 
in circulation more than eight months,,and been read by ,the main 
supporters of the system it attempts to invalidate, without exciting the 
most distant suspicion, that idolatry is to be chased from India by, the 
arm.of coercion. But on what principle has it proved so innoxious ? 
Because it hears not the stamp of public authority ; becayse every 
man, who reads it, will instantly recognise it, as the work of a private 
individual ; because the writer has not been raised from a cottage to 
a palace, ‘decorated with honours, or loaded with wealth; -beeause not 
one ray of favonr has visited his humble dwelling, from those; who 
have the power of dispensing riches and honour, . Had it appeared 
with any single appendage which could have identified it with r- 
ment,—were the author, or his opponent who should furnish the best 
reply, to be raised in consequence to some office of profit and honour, 
the case would be altered; .and many who have neyer,read.it, might 
feel an involuntary alarm for the continuance of those rites, which itis 
in human nature to surrender to reason, never to authority. But,the 
wise moderation of the ruling power on this subject. has spread un- 
bounded ebnfidenct among all the classes of the natives, and relieved 
them’ from all anxiety. Nothing can be more harmless than free dis- 
cussion among’ the natives themselves, while it stands omits own basis, 
and leans not for support on the ruling authority.” (Pp. 237, 238.) 
‘The Hindoos have been discussing the doctrines of. their own 
faith for twenty centuries ; fortwenty centuries have the superior minds 
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of the East bent their earnest inquiries to this subject: on this field 
have they reaped all their laurels: and in the ardour of these specula- 
tions, they have left the history and geography of India to find its own 
way to posterity. Is it conceivable, then, that under the mild and 
benign sway of Britain, when religious discussion has been separated 
from every political consideration, more danger will attend it than un- 
der the intolerant sway of our immediate predecessors, or the bigoted 
government of the ancient Hindoo sovereigns ? If it benecessary, how- 
ever, that works of this description should challenge assent on their own 
intrinsic merits, receiving neither the support nor the discountenance 
of the supreme authority, this can only be secured by the perfect 
freedom of the native press. Had the present work been submitted to 
a previous revision, it must either have been suppressed, or have gone 
forth with the sanction of government. Had it been suppressed, there 
would have been an end to free inquiry. But while the liberality of 
our countrymen removes every apprehension of this nature, scarcely 
any European gentleman, with the most perfect command of the lan- 
guage, while encumbered with other duties, could have found leisure to 
peruse and weigh all the arguments of this production, which he must 
have done previously to granting ithis sanction. It must in that case 
have been delivered over to some native assistant, who, unless he pos- 
sessed a liberality of sentiment as yet scarcely to be expected, would 
have made an unfavorable representation of the contents; and this 
work might never have seen the light. Butif, on the contrary, it had 
received the imprimatur of government, it must have gone forth as" 
containing the approved sentiments of the supreme authority. The 
natives of the East have been accustomed to consider the wish of 
government as law: and we should then have had to combat the idea, 
that the civil power felt an interest either in the preservation or the 
suppression of idolatry; an idea, which, by taking the subject out of 
the sphere of free discussion, would inevitably be detrimental to the 
progress of truth.” (Pp. 239, 240.) 
“Let examination thus begin among the natives themselves ! Let 
every part of the Hindoo system, and every practice it is supposed to 
countenance, be thus brought to the test of reason! From this course 
truth has nothing to fear.” (P. 66.) 
‘‘ Native works have been printed by natives themselves, and sold 
among the Hindoo population with astonishing rapidity. An unpre- 
cedented impulse has been communicated to the inhabitants of Bengal, 
and the avidity for reading has increased beyond all former example. 
Before this period, the press had been confined to Europeans, and the 
only works in the native languages were printed at their expense, and 
circulated gratis. The natives have now taken the work into their own 
hands, and the commencement is ‘commensurate with the avarice 0. 
native editors, and the rich fund of wealth enjoyed by the higherclass 
of Hindoos.”. (Pp. 142,143.)) a 
_“ Many of these works have been accompanied with plates, which 
add an amazing value to them in the opinion of the majority of native 
readers and purchasers.” (P. 146.) 
‘t Theonly avenue from whence opposition might have been dreaded, 
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was. from the irritation excited in the minds of the guardians ofthe 
Hindoo religion, on discovering the departure of their influence. This, 
however, is so far from being the case, that’brahmuns have had the 
test hand in erecting the native press, and bringing it into ope- 
“‘ The rapid circulation of ideas will within a few years bring all the 
inconsistencies of these sacred books under a course of rigid examina- 
tion. Their mutual discrepancies willthen create suspicion: the geo- 
graphical and astronomical absurdities, a belief in which they enforce 
with as awful a sanction as a belief in the being of the.gods, will 
strengthen these suspicions. Through these weak points the hostility 
of public opinion will probably enter first; and, as the whole citadel is 
built with materials equally frail, there is every reason to expect its 
eventual demolition. The system of behef cannot stand, when 
separated into parts, of which some may becredited, and others rejected. 
It must stand as a whole, or fall as a whole. Itis public opinion which 
now gives it weight and currency ; but public opinion is not stationary, 
and it may be turned into an opposite channel. It is from the differ- 
ence of public opinion occasioned by the presence of superior know- 
ledge, that those dogmas are ridiculed:in England, which are believed 
in India as truths of holy writ; and public opinion in India is su 
uble of as great changes as in any other part of the world. Though 
the present age may bring much prejudice to that examination of 
Hindooism which the press will necessarily induce, and: though the 
Hindoos of the present day may sit down for a season in quiet acquies- 
cence with the decision and practice of their forefathers, every suc- 
ceeding age, as the progress of knowledge is accelerated, will be far- 
ther and farther removed from these hereditary prejudices ; the arti- 
cles of belief will be gradually compared with a higher scale of attain- 
ments, till it will be found eventually that public opinion and general 
knowledge have advanced a full century beyond the acknowledged 
articles of the Hindoo faith. When society has arrived at this stage 
of refinement, it requires little penetration to see that these books of 
sacred literature will drop into contempt and disuse.” (Pp. 156; 157:) 
“*The press has a natural tendency to multiply its productions; when 
ithas not been violently restrained b publie authority, it has gra- 
dually done this in every country. If we need an example to sub- 
stantiate the position, it is afforded by our own country... We had the 
press ahundred years before we possessed a newspaper; and a news- 
paper nearly a hundred and fifty years before we had.a magazine. The 
circulation of books in the reign of Charles the First was but limited 
and scanty, compared with the present demand for them; andthere 
are many now living who may remember, that within the last ‘fift 
years, the number of books printed and sold has at least been dou 
The increase of population in England, however, will notfully account 
for this increase, as the number of works has increased ina nuch 
greater proportion. The fact is, that the reading population has in- 
creased ;—it has, been, on the increase ever since the first printing- 
office was set up in Europe, and it will increase in every country into 
which a press is introduced. Compared with the present diffusion of 
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works in England, we acknowledge that our Indian one per cent. is 
but a drop to the ocean. But this is nota fair criterion; we should 
compare the progress made in this country with the progress made in 
England in the days of Edward the Fourth, within twenty years after 
Caxton set the first types in England. We must compare the present 
circulation of works, the present number of readers in India, with the 
state of things twenty years ago. We shall then find that the com- 
mencement which has been made is highly promising, and that if works 
in India multiply in thé same proportion in which they have multiplied 
in other countries, there is a certain prospect of a speedy and sensible 
amelioration of its inhabitants.” (Pp. 161, 162.) 


The second step, which scems advisable for the welfare of 
India, is of a more substantive character. But it seems too 
obvious to require much discussion, that the administration 
of justice to the natives in their own language must have a 
powerful and immediate tendency to their substantial benefit 
and improvement. Yet we cannot refrain from copying the 
following able remarks from the essays: 


‘When William constrained his English subjects to conduct all 
judicial proceedings in his own tongue, he at the same time took mea- 
sures to secure its bemy taught throughout the kingdom. Some his- 
torians say that he instituted schools for this purpose throughout Eng- 
land; but all agree that he ordered it to be taught in those which then 
existed. His object evidently was to make it the current language 
of the kingdom; and the failure of this scheme with all the advantages 
for carrying it into execution, which arose from its being for above 
two centuries the language of the court, of all public transactions, 
of judicial proceedings, of nearly all the landed proprietors and a 
great part of the common people, sufficiently evinces the futility of an 
— to change the language spoken by the great bulk of a people.” 
(P. 270.) 

“If it was said of the Romans after they had conquered Greece, that 
the introduction of its language and literature made Rome almost 
appear the conquered country, our retaining in all judicial proceedings 
the language, introduced into them by the Mussulman dynasty, must 
suggest nearly the same idea to the minds of the poor Hindoos. While 
their real conquerors are only known to them by their solid weight of 
character, and the restraint they quietly exercise over their former 
oppressors, the judicial language and legal apparatus of the Mussul- 
man dynasty still fill the eye of the Hindoo, and still give to the Maho- 
metans and their religion a degree of factitious importance, of which 
both would have been stripped long ago, had our language in all judi- 
cial and public acts been substituted for theirs.” (Pp. 279, 280.) 

_ “With the exception of those employed in the native courts, Per- 
sian is as much a foreign language to the people of India as it was 4 
century ago.” (P. 285.) 

“The conducting of judicial proceedings in the common language 
would exceedingly increase the esteem of the natives for those gentle- 
men who preside in the Native Courts throughout India.” (P. 292.) 
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“‘ This would tend to improve and enlighten the country in a supe- 
rior degree. Of every advance of this nature the common language 
must be the medium; but how this can be when it is cultivated neither 
in the services of religion, at the bar, nor in the public business of 
government, it is difficult to say. Yet this at present is the case with 
the Bengalee language in particular. In their religious services the 
brahmuns affect to despise it, although the greater part of them are 
quite unable to understand the Sungskreta sentences ney daily repeat 
in their religious formulas; and when it is excluded also from the 
courts of justice, what inducement can there be to cultivate it? Yet it 
begins to be cultivated notwithstanding every disadvantage, and the 
native press is daily becoming more and more interesting. But what 
an impulse would be given to its cultivation were it made the language | 
of all the native courts in Bengal, may be inferred from the cultiva- 
tion given the English language since it has been made the only vehi- 
cle for the administration of justice. Let it only be known, that in- 
stead of Persian, a thorough and classic knowledge of Bengalee is the 
indispensable qualification for every judicial situation in the native 
courts throughout Bengal, and that learning and probity alone will 
prevail, whether found in a Hindoo, a Mahometan, or a Christian, and 
anew scene will instantly appear.” (P. 295.) 


In the third place, we can discern no remaining reason why 
the immolation of widows should not at once be prohibited, 
under the penalties of murder. This subject is most fully and 
nunutely discussed in the work before us ; and the practice is 
shewn to be as contrary to the spirit of their own vedas, as 
it is to the interests of morality and religion. The voluntary 
character of these sacrifices is disproved by many conside- 
rations. 

“A man of the writer cast, at Kona-nugura, about four miles south 
of Serampore, between twenty and thirty years of age, died in Decem- 
ber last, leaving two wives, one about thirteen years of age, and the 
other about sixteen. Both of these, in the usual manner, expressed 
their wish to burn themselves with their deceased husband. The eldest 
of them, being pregnant, however, was advised to delay till after her 
confinement, and then to burn herself with something belonging to 
her husband. The youngest, not being prevented, was burned with 
the corpse of her husband. The eldest solemnly engaged to burn 
herself a month after her confinement; till which period she was taken 
home by her own parents. She at first expressed such displeasure at 
being thus denied the opportunity of burning herself, as to beat herself 
severely, and possibly accelerate the time of her confinement; but at 
the expiration of the month after that period, when called upon to 
fulfil her engagement, she had considered the subject more at leisure, 
and, being at home in the house of her own parents, she positively re- 
fused to destroy herself; nor could all the appeals made to her feel- 
ings, all the threats and reproaches poured upon her, alter her reso- 
lution in the least degree. She was in the house of her own parents, 
and completely independent of her husband’s relatives ; and, as every 
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thing which could be done was of course confined to verbal exertion, 
she determined to remain with her parents, where she continues till this 
day. As this instance is by no meansa solitary one, we have little reason 
to conclude, that the desire to destroy themselves is more firmly fixed 
in the minds of multitudes besides, than it was in the mind of this 
young woman.” (Pp. 23, 24.) 


In proof of the illegality of the act we' have the singular fact 
of a Hindoo pundit, publishing a work, to prove its opposi- 
tion to the vedas. 


‘‘ We intreat permission to subjoin a few extracts from a document 
in our possession, drawn up in Sungskrita about ‘two years ago b 
Mrityoonjuya-Vidyalunkura, the chief pundit successively in the Col- 
lege of Fort William and in the Supreme Court, at the request of the 
Chief Judge in the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, who wished him to as- 
certain froma comparison of all the works, extant on the subject, the 


- precise point of law, relative to burning widows, according to those, who 


recommend the practice. This document, as the Compiler of it from 
his own extensive learning and the assistance of his friends had an 
opportunity of consulting more works on the subject than almost an 

pundit in this presidency, may be regarded as possessing the highest 
legal authority according to the Hindoos. After having consulted 
nearly thirty works on the subject, current in Bengal, and the northern, 
western, and southern parts of Hindoosthan, among whichare all those, 
quoted for the practice by the author of this pamphlet, he says, ‘ Hav- 
ing examined all these works and weighed their meaning, I thus reply 
to the questions I have been desired to answer.’ He then states, that, 
Munoo having directed the following formula to be addressed to the 
bride by the priest at the time-of marriage—‘ Be thou perpetually the 
companion of thy husband in life and in death !’—Hareeta, a later 
writer, says, that it is the inheritance of every woman, belonging to the 
four casts, not being pregnant or not having a little child, to burn 
herself with her husband. The Compiler afterwards quotes Vishnoo- 
moonee, as speaking thus: ‘ Letthe wife either embrace a life of absti- 
nence and chastity, or mount the burning pile !—but he forbids the 
latter to the unchaste. He then enumeraies particularly the various 
rules laid down by him and others who have followed him on the same 
side of the question, relative to the time and circumstances in which a 
woman is permitted to burn herself, and in what cases she is even by 
them absolutely forbidden. These extracts shew, that binding the 
woman, and the other acts of additional cruelty which the author of 
this pamphlet justifies, are totally forbidden. The Soodhee-koumoodee 
as quoted by the Compiler says, ‘ Let the mother enter the fire after 
the son has kindled it around his father’s corpse; but to the father’s 
corpse and the mother let him not set fire; if the son set fire to the 
féving mother, he has on him the guilt of murdering both a woman and 
a mother,’ Thus the possibility of a woman’s being bound to her hus- 
band’s corpse is taken away. While the act is left perfectly optional, 

the son is not to be in the least degree accessary to the mother’s death. 

If she burn herself at all, it must be by throwing herselfinto the flames, 
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already kindled. And the Nérnuyasindhoo torbids the use of: any 
bandage, bamboos, or wood by way of confining the woman on the 
funeral pile; nor, before she enter it, must the least persuasion be used, 
nor must she be placed on the fire by others. Thus the practice, as 
existing in Bengal and defended in this work, is deliberate murder 
even according to the legal authorities which recommend burning as 
optional.” (Pp. 54—56.) 

‘In the Shastras appear many prohibitions of a woman’s dying with 
her husband, but against a life of abstinence and chastity there is no 
prohibition. Against her burning herself the following authorities are 
found. In the Meemangshadurshuna it is declared, that every kind 
of self-inflicted injury is sin. The Sankhya says, that a useless death 
is undoubtedly sinful. The killing for sacritice commanded by the 
Shastras has a reasonable cause, and is yet sinful in a certain degree, 
because it destroys life. And while by the Meemangsha, either of the 
two may be chosen; by the Sankhya, alife of abstinence and chastity 
is alone esteemed lawful.” (P. 57.) 

‘* One grand principle of the Hindoo system is, that life must not 
be destroyed: hence their abstaining from animal food; and hence 
many have thought it sinful to destroy a noxious or a poisonous rep- 
tile.” (P.61,) 

‘‘ The Hindoos maintain in all its strictness the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, and believe that the human soul is a part of the 
Supreme Being, and that, while its desires are impure and corrupt, 
itcan never be re-united to him and obtain final beatitude. Others 
among them, however, hold, that certain deeds, though done from 
the most unworthy motives, are in themselves so available as to 
merit a certain degree of recompence; never final beatitude indeed, 
but wealth, a son, long life, the destruction of enemies, or a certain 
temporary state of bliss in their Swurgas, or heavens. In this class 
those rank, who contend for the burning of widows, as is sufficiently 
testified by one of the quotations, given in the pamphlet under con 
sideration, which says, that, though a woman burn herself from 
‘* amours, anger, fear, or affection,” she is still certain of obtaining 
heaven. Butall these deeds the more learned treat with the greatest 
contempt, declaring them to be nothing more than vice in another 
Shape, the indulgence of a corrupt mind. These writers, therefore, 
view &@ woman’s burning herself as perfectly unlawful.” (Pp. 61, 62.) 


‘If the number of Hindoos in ladia be computed at a hundred 
millions, (and few will estimate them lower,) the least number, who 
die annually, must in the common course of mortality be estimated 
at three millions; and as nearly every man is married, and in gene- 
ral to a woman far younger than himself, a million of widows an- 
nually is the very lowest number which we ought to reckon. Now, 
if only one out of a hundred of these be burned, this will exhibit 
ten thousand widows consigned to the flames every year. But were 
the whole million to be thus burnt alive, this country would yearly 
present such a Gehenna, such a sacrifice to Moloch, as the world 
has never beheld. A law, however, regularly disobeyed by ninety- 
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nine out of a hundred of those to whom it is given, and this without 
either punishment or blame, is totally unworthy the name. Such is 
not the case with the daws of the Hindvo system. By these widows 
are forbidden to marry again: and not one ina thousand ever mar- 
ries again.” (P. 63.) 

“ When it is considered, that this practice causes the death of a 
greater number of persons in one year, who, if they ought not to be 
thus burnt alive, involve the country in all the guilt of innocent 
blood, than are publicly executed for their crimes throughout the 
whole of India in the course of twenty years, it cannot be wrong to 
call to this momentous subject the attention of every friend to his 
country. How would Britain feel, if within herself a hundred in- 
nocent persons suffered death by some mistake of the law in the 
course of a year? How then ought she to feel, when, in only one 
province of her foreign dominions, nearly a thousand innocent wi- 
dows are every year burnt to death!” Pp. 64, 65.) 

The safety of prohibiting these murders is abundantly 
proved. 

“ Dr. Carey, through the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, submitted to Go- 
vernment three memorials on this subject. The first of these in- 
cluded the practice of exposing infants, which existed chiefly in the 
north of Bengal, and that of persons devoting themselves voluntarily 
to death at Saugur island, and in certain other places. The two 
last practices were abolished by an order of Government; but the 
re. of widows has been suffered to continue to the present day.” 
(P. 32.) 

“‘ In the province of Guzerat the deluded parents had been for a 
long series of years in the habit of destroying their female infants 
as soon as they were born. Whether the custom was sanctioned by 
the shastras or not, is irrelevant; it is enough that it was deeply 
rooted in the practice and prejudices of the natives. These unna- 
tural murders at length attracted the notice of Government, and 
they were publicly prohibited by an order from the supreme power. 
Did Government immediately lose the confidence and attachment of 
the natives? Did the enraged parent, unsheathing his sword, slaugh- 
ter the rescued victim, and then turn it on those who had attempted 
its preservation? Not one symptom of disaffection has been ma- 
nifested by the natives on this account. By many the practice is 
probably forgotten; and it would now appear in their eyes as_horri- 
ble as it formerly appeared natural and indispensable. The infants 
have been suffered to grow up to maturity, and to engage the af- 
fections of their parents: and who will say, that the father breathes 
desolation and slaughter against those, who formerly saved them 
from destruction ? 

“Our second example is of the same nature; but, inasmuch as it 
indicates the feelings of a class of natives at the other extremity of 
the continent, it may in the opinion of some carry greater weight, 
as demonstrating that the same security accompanies every assertion 
of the principles of humanity throughout this vast empire. From 
time immemorial it was the custom for mothers to sacrifice their 
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children to the Ganges at the annual festival, held at Gunga Saugor. 
The British Government regarded the practice with those feelings of 
horror, which such unnatural murders are calculated to inspire; and, 
as persuasion would have been unavailing with those, who had parted 
with every parental feeling, the practice was prohibited by a public 
decree, and the prohibition enforced by public authority. Let us 
not forget that this order was promulgated in the presence of thou- 
sands, assembled at a public festival, in the highest excitement of 
superstitious frenzy. What was the consequence? Not one instance 
of resistance was attempted by that immense crowd. The mischief 
vanished from the earth, and no one bewailed it. The mothers who 
had brought their children to this funeral sacrifice, were constrained 
to carry them back unhurt; and many perhaps to whom the heinous- 
ness of the crime had never yet appeared, were by this interposition 
awakened to a sense of its enormity.” (Pp. 76, 77.) 

‘‘ We have protected them in the exercise of their religion. We 
have permitted hundreds of temples to rise without inquiry. Wehave 
allowed them to squander millions of rupees annually to propitiate 
their gods. During the whole of our administration we have not 
violated one sanctuary, or mutilated one idol. Is it to be supposed 
then, that, whilethey continue to enjoy these, to them sedis. 0009 
privileges, they will consider us as having abandoned the principles 
of toleration, when we prohibit the inhuman slaughter of defenceless 
women, and abrogate a practice, discountenanced by half the shastras, 
and condemned by the great body of the people ? 

“ The chief support of this odious practice centres in Bengal ; in the 
western provinces, peopled with a bold and hardy race, female immo- 
lation is exceedingly rare. We Sm over the aid which this fact 
brings to the question of its abolition; for if the inhabitants of the 
West, the original reeipients of the Hindoo faith, have never consi- 
dered the rite of vital importance, to abolish it will not be to depart 
from the spirit of the Hindoo religion; and if they did formerly consi- 
der it binding, and have since permitted it to drop into disuse, there 
can be no mischief in our discountenancing it elsewhere. We pass 
over these considerations, and beg to call the attention of the reader 
to this simple fact, thatthe natives of Bengal are under higher obliga- 
tions to the British Government than those of any other province in 
India.” (Pp. 83, 84.) 

““ The British Government are the only defenders of Bengal from 
anarchy and plunder. Its peaceful inhabitants have never been able 
to resist their more powerful neighbours of Hindoosthan; and, were 
our protection withdrawn from it for a single year, its fertile plains 
would be desolated, its inhabitants massacred, and the immense wealth 
accumulated under our government torn from it with unsparing rapa- 
city. This is an argument which comes home to the feelings of every 
bosom, and in this case would be all-powerful. The remembrance 
of the successive Mahratta invasions of Bengal, is still transmitted from 
father to son; and, though the ravages, which were committed, have 
lost much of their atrocity by the lapse of time, the natives still shrink 
with instinctive terror from the prospect of similar invasions, in which, 
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on one occasion, thirty females, to escape violation and death, left 
their native village, and destroyed themselves in a neighbouring stream, 
on beholding the distant approach of the hostile cavalry. But we 
need not the aid of threatened vengeance to substantiate the abolition. 
The fears we entertain, if any are entertained, are entirely of our own 
creation. . With what feelings of astonishment would a native receive 
the first intimation, that we apprehended public disquietude from such 
a measure! After having overcome his natural disbelief in the possi- 


bility of such a supposition, what a complete change must take place 


in his ideas, before he could compress the gigantic power of the British 
nation into a shape to be affected by a handful of his unwarlike coun- 
trymen!” (P. 85.) 

Fourthly, it seems an object, eminently worthy of the bene- 
volence of our fellow-countrymen, to use every effort for the 
sake of promoting among the natives some respect to the fe- 
male sex, particularly in regard to their education. Females 
in the east, though not subjected to the same corporeal bar- 
barities, are as truly chattels as slaves in the west. 

‘The female has little prospect of a suitable return for the kindest 
and most generous affection. Instances of solid union and unalloyed 
happiness are rare indeed. Where their mutual dispositions might 
render this probable, the haughty superiority of the men extinguishes 
that delicate sensibility, which must form an ingredient in every happy 
union. 

** We will now follow the female into the family circle, where she is 
to spend the remainder of her days; in which the very first act is cal- 
culated to strike the imagination like the bolt of the first door on the 
unfortunate victim of the Inquisition. The elder members assemble 
to view her face for the first—and for the last time, till it has lost its 
mortal hue. The new-married female is conducted into the room, 
where she sits like a statue, with her face concealed beneath a veil, 
tll it be lifted up by one of her own sex. She then closes her eyes, 
and stretches forth her hands to receive the presents of the elder male 
branches of the family, together with their benedictions. After this 
ceremony, she retires to her own apartment, and commences a life of 
seclusion and inanity. Though living under the same roof with her 
father-in-law and her husband’s brethren, she is never permitted to 
converse with any of them fora moment; and if by any accident they 
happen to cross her path, she veils her countenance as if in the pre- 
sence of a stranger. With the junior branches of the family she may 
converse while they remain children ; but all intercourse ceases when 
they attain a mature age. Her father-in-law never mentions her name 
in the family, and inquires after her welfare only by stealth. There is 
no general family intercourse ;—the two sexes are as effectually sepa- 
rated as they would be by stone walls. The life of social intercourse 
is absent in these comfortless abodes; there are no affectionate greet- 
ings in the morning, no tender valedictions at the close of the day. 
Their meals are partaken separately ; the men and the women, each 
by themselves ; with this difference, that the women wait on the men 
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during their repast, though with their cloth drawn over their faces. 
During these hours there is no notice taken of the females, who wait 
so assiduously on their lords, except when food or water 1s required. 
Even then they are never addressed in that affectionate language, 
which might soften the asperity of their employment, but in an indirect 
manner, with a simple notice, that more food is required,or that such 
an one is idle, or that it would be advantageous to replenish his dish. 

No intreaties can prevail on a woman among the higher classes to eat 
in the presence of her husband, even when alone ‘with him.” (Pp. 

168—170.) 

‘From the early records of Hindoosthan there is strong reason to 
conclude, that in ancient times many of the odious peculiarities in the 
present system of educating and marrying females had no existence ; 
that women, at least the daughters of kings and the wives of heroes, 
were taught to read; and that their own inclination, not that of their 
parents, influenced the selection of husbands. Inthe historical records 
of the Ramayuna, the Muhabharuta, aud the Pooranas, we meet with 
no heroine in the disgraceful situation of modern females. They are 


yenerally represented as deeply skilled in learning, often willing to — 


display their attainments, apd not averse to a combat of skill with the 
other sex. Nay, in many cases, they injoin a literary victory over 
themselves, as the only price at which the suitor can expect success.”’ 
(P. 180.) | 

o render second marriages respectable would do much 
igus abolishing the suicidal practice, which it seems our 
imperative duty to suppress ; and to restore to the female 
her due influence in every family of India would be an in- 
calculable blessing to millions yet unborn. 


After all, however, the propagation of christianity is the 
only sovereign remedy for all the evils of our fallen nature. 
This will give to the female and to the shoodra their due 
rights, abolish infanticide, preserve the lives of numberless 
victims of superstition, and open to their view a sure and 
certain hope of resurrection to that better life, which is secure 
from the fear of evil. We are not, however, advocates for the 
violent introduction even of christianity. The establishment 
of a native press opens a medium, through which a gracious 
Providence may carry on his own work of mercy for India; 
and if the orident labours of missionaries meet with no dis- 
couragement, we may soon hope to see the dawn ofa brighter 
day, which will chase the mists of idolatry, superstition, and 
cruelty, with the silent, but irresistible progress of light. 

iven now, 

“Time, commerce, and our superior civilization, “are .unitedl 
urging the Hindoo shastras and their observances into the gulf of 
oblivion. What havoe have not a few centuries made in the vast 
fabric, which so many gods, and sages, and hermits toiled to erect! 
Of the grammar, which Shiva composed for the benefit of mankind, 
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' nected with the above Charge. 1822. 8vo. Pp.72 and 67. 
“York, London, Hunter. | 


3. The Athanasian Creed vindicated; with a prefatory Letter 
to the Archdeacon of Cleveland, and an Appendix on Arch- 
bishop Tillotson’s presumed wish, that we were well rid of 

it} by the Rev. James Richardson, M. A. of Queen’s Col- 

‘Tege, Oxford, Vicar of Huntington, one of the Vicars Cho- 
al of York Minster, and Curate of St. John’s. 1822. 8vo. 

138. “York, Wolstenholme, and Todd ; London, Bali- 
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i | “< nota line exists in the country, which still owns his deity. The very 
Bie language of the vedas is obsolete in Bengal. | Thirty years ago nota 
By hdd: copy of it existed im the lower provinces > and that office, for which 
Be Pet Vishnov bécame mearnate, (the recovery of the vedas,) in the lapse of 
years has been performed by foreigners, ‘the offals of creation, ‘ Bind 
e Be the Vedas in calf-skin” said a great Indian philologist, as he visited 
the College Library...‘ What sacrilege !’. Yet so it is; these sacred 
1 ne books, which, prohibit. the murder of the cow, have themselves been 
4 wrapped in the skin of many a sacred bull.” (Pp. 341, 342.) — 
Bie That, which is unsupported by Reason, easily gives way, 
when Reason asserts her empire, But Reason herself is weak, 
ie 3 when not sustained by the sanctifying influence of Religion. 
eee May India receive this last boon from England! and it will 
ol he then be indeed a blessing, and will be acknowledged as such 
i in the annals of eternity, that the population of that benighted 
country was eyer subjected to her sway. 
— 
XIX.—THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
Bk 1. Charge, delivered in July, 1821, at Stokesley, Thirsk, 
Fi Be, and Malton, to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland ; 
Ho by the Ven. and Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. F,R.S. 
Be: ork, Todd; London, Baldwin and Rivingtons. 1821. 
Svo. Pp. viii. and 21. 
f: eo 2. A Letter to the Ven. and Rev. Francis Wrangham, M. A. 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, on the subject. of his 
WBE} Charge, delivered to the Clergy at Thirsk on the \8th of 
84 July, 1821; by Captain Thomas Thrush, R. N. With an 
ae Appendix, containing a Letter from the Author to the Inha- 
bitunts of the Parish of Filiskirk ; with a Prefaceand addi- 
‘| | tional Notes. Also a Letter from a Lady on Sulyects,con- 
i 


win and Co. Rivingtons, and Seeleys. 
1. Letters, addressed to the Rev. James Richardson, M. A. one 
of, the, Ficars Choral of York Minster, on his Vindication of 
the Athanasian Creed, and the primary Visitation Charge of 
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Archdeacon Wrangham 3 with a Supplementary Letter, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. G Stanley Faber, M. A, on his Sermon, 
hefore the London Society for promoting Christian- 

among the Jews by Capt. Thomas Thrush, R. N. 1823. 
vo. Pp. 139. “York. London, Hunter. | 


Tue task of reconsidering established principles is never 
agreeable, and would seldom perhaps be undertaken, if the 
condition of human society, requiring the continual com- 
munication of knowledge from the old to the young, and the 
diversities of sentiment and knowledge among all classes of 
mankind, making a constant appeal to admitted maxims ne- 
cessary, did not frequently force it upon us: and yet the im- 
mense importance, attaching to the correctness of funda- 
mental principles, and the readiness with which we ‘ure apt 
to take for granted that, which is not called into discussion, 
render it very desirable, that we should revert again and 
again to the standards, by which truth is determined, and 
opinions must be examined. We are therefore indebted to 
those persons, who by stating their freee candidly on any 
question of moment, especially i in the affairs of religion, lead 
us to review our sentiments, and retrace the grounds of our 
faith, We are commanded to be ready always to give an 
answer to every man, that asketh us a reason of the hope, 
that is in us: and it is our duty to do this with meekness 
and fear. We are never to be weary in a work of so much 
consequence to our own peace and to that of others, but 
should endeavor to catch the spirit of the apostle, to whom 
it was not grievous to write often the same things, if the re- 
petition was productive of safety to the disciples. 

Captain Thrush, who has occasioned the controversy, agi- 

tated in the pamphlets, the titles of which are recited above, 

appears to be a sincere sceptic anda candid disputant on the 
points, to which he demurs. He is therefore entitled to. a 
considerate answer to the questions, which he proposes for 
our discussion. 

Although the Athanasian creed is the ostensible subject in 
dispute, the contest extends, as might be expected, through 
all the points of difference between trinitarians and anti- 
trinitarians. Indeed the Athanasian creed has been forced 
into-the‘controversy on no other ground than what is, af- 
forded in the following passage from the charge of Arch- 
deacon Wrangham to his clergy. 

It is mot for our National Establishment alone, essential as we 
affirm that Establishment to be to the continuance of asober and truly 
evangelical faith amongst us, that we must now one and all exert our- 
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selves. The contest is no longer on the subject of this or that Various 
Reading, the interpretation of half a dozen Disputed Texts, or even 
the genuineness of one or more Entire Chapters of the Sacred Volume. 

The boldness no doubt which garbles, and the ignorance which mis- 
translates, should have their severe and sufficient 1 reprehension. And 
Iam concerned to state that, in some parts of this Archdeaconry, 

opinions of the character alluded to have been gratuitously forced into 
vulear circulation, which (from whatever motive they have emanated) 
may require to be examined and exploded in a future charge. For, 
surely, next—at whatever width of interval—next to the Deist stands 
the Socinian; next to him, who impugns the Inspiration of the Gospel, 
he who denies the Divinity of its first Promulgator.” (Charge, pp. 5,6.) 


In arguing these awfully sacred points with those, who re- 
ject the doctrine of a trinity, we have always found, that 
we have two difficulties to contend with. 

First our opponents are apt to lay down, as maxims, po- 
sitions, which we admit, and then to assign them, as reasons, 
why they cannot agree with us. 

Thus Captain Thrush says, 

‘* The first difficulty I propose mentioning, and to me an insuper- 
able one, in the way of receiving the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
with it the orthodox doctrine of our Saviour’s divinity, arises from 
the prayers which he offers up on different occasions. These beau- 
tiful prayers | regard as realities, and I so contemplate them with 
sensations of joy and delight. I believe that Jesus Cisrist, though 
the appointed Saviour of mankind, wanted the things he so earnestly 
prayed for; and that he really stood in need of the aid and comfort 
of his heavenly Father, in the distress and anguish he voluntarily en- 
dured for the good of mankind. I regard these prayers as most va- 
luable examples for our imitation, and the whole conduct of our 
Saviour in his difficulties and distresses, as admirably calculated to 
afford hope and comfort to his followers in all trials; encouraging 
them to pray to, and to place confidence in, the same merciful and 
omnipotent Being, to whom he prayed, and on whom he trusted. 
Allow me here to place before you, and those who may condescend 
to ead these pages, a few of the instances of our Saviour’s conduct 
and practice. 

“« Matt. xxvi. 39.‘ Jesus fell upon his face, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; neverthe- 
less not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ See also Mark xiv. 32—39. and 
Luke xxu. 41, 42, 44, 

« Matt. xxvi. 42. Again he went away a second time, and pray- 
ed, saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, 
except I drink it, thy will be done.’ 


«44, And went away again, and prayed the third time, 
saying the same words.’ 


* Matt. xxvii. 46.‘ Jesus cried out with a loud voice, My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Mark xv. 34. 


- John xil. 27, .* Jesus said, Father, save me from this hour.’ 
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« John xiv. 16. ‘ Jesus said, I will pray the Father, and he will 
give you another comforter.’ 


«6 xvii. 1, ‘Jesus lifted up his eyes towards heaven and 
said, Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son,” &c. 

5  Andnow, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self, with the glory which | had with thee before the world was.’ 

«—.. ]],_ * Holy Father, keep through thine own name, those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one as we are.’ | 

¢ 20. ‘ Neither pray | for these alone, but for them also 


which shall believe in me, through their word: that they all may be 
one, &c. 
“<The author of the epistle to the Hebrews has a very remarkable 
. passage, chap. v. ver. 7, which our translators refer to Christ’s prayer 
before and at his passion; and, no doubt, the author of the epistle 
had Christ’s earnest prayers at that time in his mind. When speak- 
ing of Christ, he says, that “ in the days of his flesh, when he had 
offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears un- 
to him that was able to save him from death, and was heard (@. e. of 
God) iv that he feared.” (Or for his piety, as it is translated in the 
margin; or, he was heard for, or because of his devotion, as a word 
of the same original is thrice translated. Luke ii. 25. Acts un. 5. 
vill. 2.) —Hopton Haynes, p. 188. 
‘* Contemplating our divine Master in this light, we have placed 
- before us, for our benefit and imitation, his piety, his trust and con- 
fidence in his heavenly Father, and his devout resignation to his will. 
And our love, our gratitude, and sympathy are excited, from consi- 
dering him as a human being capable of suffering, and willing to do 
so for the good of others, and in obedience to the command of God.” 
(Letter to Archdeacon Wrangham, pp. 38—40.) 

Is not this much as if we should pick out positions from 
the thirty-nine articles, and urge our belief of them, asa 
reason for not being churchmen? We might say for in- 
stance—* We believe, that the Son, which is the word of the 
Father, took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed virgin 
of her substance, truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, to reconcile his father to us. (Art. 2.) We believe 
further, that Christ did truly rise again from death, and took 
again his body with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining 
to the perfection of man’s nature, wherewith he ascended 
into heaven, and there sitteth, until he return to judge all 
men at the last day. (Art. 4.) Therefore we cannot believe 
the doctrine of the English church.’ 


Secondly, antitrinitariansare apt to lay down rules, whichare 
admitted to be truc, as they apply tohuman nature; and thence 
to infer, that they must also be true, as applied to the divine. 

Thus it is, that the lady, said to be Mrs. Carter, whose 
letter is published in the first of Capt. Thrush’s pamphlets, 
argues in the following manner : 
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‘« My present notions are, that the Father is one intelligent active 
Being, or one distinct person; that the Son is another intelligent ac- 
tive Being, or another distinct person; and that the Holy Ghost is 
a third intelligent active Being, or a third distinct person. I think 
thus, not only because I am unable to reconcile it with reason to 
suppose, that each of these is an intelligent Being, who must be con- 
sidered under different relations, and yet that they are not three ab- 
solutely distinct persons; but also because the Holy Scriptures speak 
of them, in innumerable places, as of three persons, clearly distin- 
guished in their subsistence and operations from each other. And 
this too is the doctrine of our Church. , 

‘* Does it not follow then, upon the principles of this Creed, that 
the Father is one almighty person, the Son another almighty person, 
and the Holy Ghost a third almighty person? and if the term almighty 
has the same sense, when predicated of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, are there not then three distinct persons, 
each of which is equally almighty? But because the term Almighty 
must be understood in this argument to comprehend infinite perfec- 
tion, in the most absolute meaning, is not therefore each of these 
persons separately, and in himself, infinitely perfect, and all of them 
precisely equal? Now to assert this, is, 1 think, to assert by the 
clearest argumentation, that there are three distinct Gods, each of 
them infinitely perfect, and consequently each of them absolutely 
independent of another. This, sir, is the difficulty. For to affirm, 
that there are three Gods, all equally perfect, implies a contradic- 
tion, in the judgment of the whole world.” (App. p. 3.) 

‘* A human understanding must be the understanding of a human 
person; a divine understanding, or divine nature, must be the un- 
derstanding, or nature of adivine person. By ascribing therefore to 
Christ a human understanding, and a divine nature, which certainly 
includes a divine understanding, you clearly make two distinct per- 
sons. Read over carefully your own words—‘ From the knowledge 
of his divine nature, nothing can be concealed, from his human un- 
derstanding there might’ (something have been concealed) ‘ if it 
pleased not the divine nature to communicate, and impart it.’ Is not 
this to say—one person, if he pleased, might communicate some- 
thing, which he knew, to another person, who knew it not? If the 
Son of God knew the last day, he was a person that knew it; and 
if the Son of Man knew not the last day, he was a person that knew 
it not. To speak thus of Christ is to make him evidently two per- 
sons. Does not the distinct knowledge of Him, whom you some- 
times call the Son of God, and the want of that knowledge, at the 
same instant of time, in Him whom you at other times call the Son 
of Man, demonstrate that the Son of God, and the Son of Man, 
upon this supposition, are not the same person? For can the same 
numerical person know the same thing at the same moment, and yet 
not know it? Toassert thisisa clear contradiction.” (App. pp.9, 10.) 

‘«* He was, say you, ‘ the Son of Man, as wellas the Son of God, 
and in him who was one Christ, each nature’ (the human, and the 
divine) ‘ though united, was entire, and distinct.” How the divine 
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nature, and the: human nature can be so united as to make but one 
person, and yet at the same time each of them be entire and dis- 
tinct, that is, not united, I am not able to comprehend.” (App. p. 11.) 


In reference to these alleged paradoxes we cite the fol- 
lowing just observations of Mr. Richardson : 

** Many seem staggered at this, as if the assertion wes equivalentto 
saying one man is three, and three are one; and those who oppose 
the doctrine we maintain, are careful to magnify this seeming contra- 
diction. But, however absurd or contradictory the assertion might be 
when applied to the persons of men, premises which our adversaries 
invariably, though improperly, argue from, yet we have no right to 
draw the same conclusion when speaking of the Deity. For in respect 
to natures differing so essentially as the human and divine, we are by 
no means authorized, as our opponents assume, from a contradiction in 
the one, to infer a contradiction in the other. What is contradiction, 
for instance, as to body, is not so to soul; what is in respect to time, 
is not so to eternity; and what is with men, is not so with God. 

‘‘ Before we pronounce any thing to be contradictory, we shoul dper- 
fectly comprehend that to which it is applied, which if we cannot do, 
we have no authority to draw the inference. ‘ We cannot charge that 
as a contradiction,’ says the learned Leslie, ‘ in one nature, because 
we find it soin another, unless we understand both natures perfectly 
well; and the divine nature being allowed on all hands to be incom- 
prehensible, consequently we cannot charge any thing as a contra- 
diction in it, because we find it so in our frail nature.’ But if there 
are Trinitarian analogies in nature, which do not involve a contradic- 
tion, why, in arguing from the less to the greater, may we not have the 
same points granted of the Deity, analogies of which we plainly see to 
exist? If man, for instance, be compounded of body, soul, and spirit, 
and is still not three men, but one; or if the sun send forth light and 
heat, without dividing its substance, or confounding the body of the 
sun with the bodies of light and heat which proceed from it, and is 
therefore not three suns, but one sun, why may we not argue the same 
of the Deity, conceiving it possible for Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
to be personally distinct, but essentially united, or three Persons in one 
undivided Godhead? It is not, indeed, pretended that these analo- 
gies fully explain the communication of the divine nature to the sacred 
Three, without division or multiplication of the nature; yet they cer- 
tainly remove the contradiction alleged to exist in it, and are therefore 
of considerable service in the cause. 

‘ But the evil, or rather the perplexity is, that men judge of the in- 
comprehensible God, as they do of themselves, and form their conelu- 
sions accordingly. This is no doubt an erroneous method ;/ for 
inequality, and the terms greater or less, are absurdly transferred 
from a finite creaturé to an infinite Creator. Those, however, who so 
boldly affirm a contradiction, are totally precluded from provmg their 
assertion by this very incomprehensibility 5 and an assertion without 
proof amounts to nothing. As Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are 
never said to be three and one in the same sense, it cannot be said in 
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strictness to involve a contradiction. They are one as equally pos- 
sessing that divine nature or essence, which is inseparable from Deity, 
and incommunicable to a creature; and they are three in their per- 
sonal capacity with reference to each other, and tous. But this no more 
destroys the essential unity, or makes them three Gods, than the body, 
soul, and spirit make three men.” (Richardson, pp. 50—54.) 

To speak still more plainly, our belief and doctrine are, 
that God is the only being in the universe, who exists in 
three persons, and also, that Jesus Christ is the only person, 
known to us in the universe, who possesses two perfect and 
distinct natures. When therefore positions, advanced con- 
cerning men, are allowed to involve an absurdity, as applied 
to them, we are no more warranted in drawing the infer- 
ence, that they are absurd also, when applied to God, than 
we should be in maintaining that the properties of matter 
can be transferred to spirit, or the laws of gravity predicated 
concerning our thoughts and actions. That, which is false 
concerning a being, who possesses only one nature, may yet 
not be false, when affirmed of a being, who partakes of two; 
and the statements, which would be idle and foolish, when 
referred to a creature, of whom it is a fundamental distine- 
tion, that he can possess only one person, may yet be Just 
and accurate, when spoken of a being, who is deseribed to 
us, as existing in three. 

Moreover we admit in common with all trinitarians, that 
these are modes of expression, which do not accurately de- 
scribe the incomprehensible God. But they suggest analo- 
gies, Which give us the best idea, which we are capable of 
forming, of the truths he has seen fit to reveal “concerning 
himself. The same imperfection, though not in an equal 
degree, belongs to our language on other occasions. Thus 
itis held to be no inaccuracy to say, ‘ 1 breathe ;’—and yet 
my mind does not breathe, though my body does; or— I 
think ;'—and yet my body does not think, though my mind 
does. Why then should it be exploded, as worse than ab- 
surd and frivolous, to say, that Jesus Christ was God and 
man, or that the same person was immortal and mortal, be- 
cause the divine nature is impassive, or the human imper- 
fect? It is possible, that there may. be some animals, of 
whom it cannot be affirmed, that they both think and breathe. 
It is certain, that there are no plants, of which that lan- 
guage can be fitly used: and yet would it not be as correct 
in logic to argue, that, because no other creatures that have 
breath, have reason, man cannot be possessed of both, as 
that, because man cannot unite two natures, neither can 
Jesus Christ, his saviour? In fact we believe, that a true 
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Christian exists in two natures, being born in one and re- 
generated to another: and hence he also is often incompre- 
hensible to those, who are still in their natural state. But i 
herein he differs from his great redeemer, that whereas in iP 
him neither of these natures is what it ought to be, or what :? 
it hereafter will be; in Christ Jesus, on the other hand, both 
natures are entire, perfect, and sinless. 


If the two principles, to which we have now adverted, 
were acknowledged and acted upon, and the authority of the 
whole Bible admitted, we might then begin to hope, that the 
dispute between unitarians and trinitarians would admit of 
a more easy adjustment, though still the doctrines of cor- 
ruption, atonement, and spiritual influence would be involv- 
ed in the dispute. As it is, we argue without any common 
data. 

But the objections to the Athanasian creed are of two if 
kinds. We have adverted to that which relates to its doc- ie 
trinal statements. We must now turn to what are commonly | ik 
called its damnatory, but what in our last number we have pe 
contended ought rather to be regarded as declaratory clauses. P 


In respect to these, Capt. Thrush advances a very extra- 
ordinary position. | 
‘“* He who believes in the damnatory clauses, must believe them to 


have their foundation on the word of God: and, as a Christian, he 1) ; 
must wish this sacred word to be true in all its parts. All Athana- Bi: 
sians, therefore, on the broad principle of wishing the word of God i ; 
to be true, must unavoidably wish the eternal damnation, not only Bi: 


of Unitarians, but (upon the same principle) the damnation of all 
Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans.” (Letters to Mr. Richardson, p. 72.) 

Now this is an argument, which we cannot but think upon 
a very little reflection Capt. Thrush will be inclined to re- 
tract: for even God himself, though he declares, ‘ The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die,—declares also with equal expli- 
citness, § I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth.’ 
We do indeed know, and therefore we declare, that he that 
believeth not, shall be damned; but it is also our wish, our 
earnest prayer in proclaiming that truth, that all men may 
believe to the saving of their souls; that all Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics, may be fetched home to the flock of 
the redeemer, and that they may all be saved among the 
remnant of the true Israelites. : 

In fact, if the perusal of these clauses, declaratory of the 
divine judgment upon all impenitence and unbelief, produce 
an occasional alarm in any slumbering conscienee, and ex- 
cite a doubt in any thoughtless unbeliever, whether he be 
in the right way, they have not been written nor are they 
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read in vain. Even the charity, which suffereth long and 
is kind, prohibits our forbearance towards palpable and _pe- 


rilous error. 


We conceive that no small sum of the obloquy, thrown 
upon what have been stigmatized as the damnatory clauses of 
this celebrated ereed, and that not only by the oppugners of 
its principal articles, but even by some of the most staunch 
defenders of its doctrines, has arisen from a reluctance to 
pay full and implicit deference to the holy scriptures, as 
constituting a divinely authorized standard, beyond which 
there can be no appeal. 


“ Offence has been taken,” says Mr. Richardson, “ against the 
supposed decisive tone of these clauses. I must, however, be per- 
mitted to say, and I hope to establish the assertion, that the lan- 
guage, conveying this offence, is agreeable to the words, or the 
constructive sense of scripture, and to the sentiments of some who 
lived nearest to the times of the apostles: and if this should appear 
to be the case, then the offence will turn out to have its origin ei- 
ther within the narrow circle of educational prejudice, in ignorance 
of the Creed itself, or in enmity to the doctrines which it maintains. 
— ‘The clauses are these, ‘ Whosoever will be saved, before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith: which faith 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly. He, therefore, that will be saved, must 
thus think of the Trinity,’—and—‘ This is the Catholic faith, which 
except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved.’ It may reason- 
ably be expected, that our observations should commence with those 
remarkably parallel words, which qur Saviour addressed to his dis- 
ciples, agreeably to St. Mark’s narrative, when he commissioned 
them to teach his religion to the world: * Goye, said he, znto all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature; HE THAT BELIEVETH 
and is baptized, shall be saved, but he that beleveth not shall be 
damned.” We must here call to mind the prescribed form of words 
in baptism: ‘ baptize them, said our Lord, tx the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ In these words we have 
the Catholic faith of the Athanasian Creed, and in the words of St. 
Mark the damnatory clause annexed. The Trinity is distinctly men- 
tioned, and the order of the sacred Three, according to the paternity 
of the Father, the filiation of the Son, and the procession of the 
Holy Ghost. And as the divine essence cannot be divided, without 
our falling into the gross error of Tritheism, or the worship of three 
independent Gods, we have also the Unity of the Trinity, from the 
divinity of each being specified, in the equal dedication of every 
baptized person to the Three as to the One, and the equal act of so- 
lemn worship thereby performed to all. 

** What is of singular use in defending the clauses under our con- 
sideration, we have precisely the same issue pointed out, viz. perdition 
in case of rejecting this faith ; and the only difference, if indeed there 
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be any, is this, that, in our Lord’s denunciation, damnation is.positiye ; 
in the other declaratory. The Son of God says, he that believeth, and 
is baptized, shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned. 
And our Creed, with an obvious reference to these words, and to the 
form in baptism, to which they both refer, after declaring it necessary 
above all things, in order to salvation, to hold the Catholic faith, in 
the worship of one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, declares far- 
ther, that ‘‘ except every one do keep this faith whole and undefiled, 
without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.”. Now upon what are the 
words, without doubt, founded, but upon our Lord’s declaration ? The 
Creed, therefore, draws this as a regular conclusion, from premises 
laid down by our Lord, as the result of unbelief, with reference to the 
form and belief in baptism, and not at all denouncing damnation as 
the sole anathema of man. This evident connexion, and even parallel, 
between Scripture and our Creed, should assist in removing those un- 
reasonable, and in fact unfounded, prejudices which are often enter- 
tained against the latter; at least, to be consistent, they should be 
equally transferred to the Scriptures. (Pp. 64—-67.) 


The language of the Apostle Paul, in a variety of passages, 
where he pronounces an anathema on those who reject or op- 
pose the truth, as it is in Jesus, ought for ever to silence the 
voice of objectors to our Creed. 

‘‘ But it may be objected (says Mr. Richardson) that what becomes 
an apostle, does not become a teacher who is not inspired. This, how- 
ever, | think, makes little or no difference. Wrath and its denuncia- 
tion certainly belong to God, and, when committed to man, are merely 
declaratory, even when there is a divine commission. An apostle de- 
clares the wrath through the teaching of the Spirit; and his succes- 
sor, though not inspired, declares the same upon the credit of that 
inspiration, which influenced prophets and apostles.” (Pp. 79, 80.) 

“‘ These are not points, that are indifferent in themselves, or that 
may be believed or disbelieved at pleasure, and with impunity. They 
are of vital importance, affecting the very substance of religion; and 
the damnatory clauses in our Creed can alone convey an adequate 


idea of the consequence of rejecting them, on whatever side the truth 
may lie.” (P. 109.) 

We will now take another view of the subject, and, making 
not the Athanasian creed or the orthodox belief, but the soei- 
nian heresy, the subject of consideration, will advert to the 
allegations, which denominate socinianism an intermediate 
step between christianity and deism. This statement, which 
we have already seen implied in the passage quoted from 
Archdeacon Wrangham’s charge, first gave offence to Cap- 
tain Thrush, and called him into the arena of controversy. 

“You are not, however, (says Mr. Richardson, in addressing’ his 
ordinary,) the first, who has made this declaration, nor will you be the 
last, so long as. they hold principles in common, and so long as the 
tendency of those principles is so very evident.” (P. 2.) 
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read in vain. Even the charity, which suffereth long and 
is kind, prohibits our forbearance towards palpable and pe- 
rilous error. 


We conceive that no smallsum of the obloquy, thrown 
upon what have been stigmatized as the damnatory clauses of 
this celebrated creed, and that not only by the oppugners of 
its principal articles, but even by some of the most staunch 
defenders of its doctrines, has arisen from a_ reluctance to 
pay full and implicit deference to the holy scriptures, as 
constituting a divinely authorized standard, beyond which 
there can be no appeal. 


“ Offence has been taken,” says Mr. Richardson, “ against the 
supposed decisive tone of these clauses. I must, however, be per- 
mitted to say, and I hope to establish the assertion, that the lan- 
guage, conveying this offence, is agreeable to the words, or the 
constructive sense of scripture, and to the sentiments of some who 
lived nearest to the times of the apostles: and if this should appear 
to be the case, then the offence will turn out to have its origin ei- 
ther within the narrow circle of educational prejudice, in ignorance 
of the Creed itself, or in enmity to the doctrines which it maintains. 
— ‘The clauses are these, ‘ Whosoever will be saved} before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith: which faith 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly. He, therefore, that will be saved, must 
thus think of the Trinity,’—and—* This is the Catholic faith, which 
except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved.’ It may reason- 
ably be expected, that our observations should commence with those 
remarkably parallel words, which qur Saviour addressed to his dis- 
ciples, agreeably to St. Mark’s narrative, when he commissioned 
them to teach his religion to the world: ‘ Go ye, said he, znto all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature; HE THAT BELIEVETH 
and is baptized, shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.’ We must here call to mind the prescribed form of words 
in baptism: ‘ baptize them, said our Lord, ix the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ In these words we have 
the Catholic faith of the Athanasian Creed, and in the words of St. 
Mark the damnatory clause annexed. The Trinity is distinctly men- 
tioned, and the order of the sacred Three, according to the paternity 
of the Father, the filiation of the Son, and the procession of the 
Holy Ghost. And as the divine essence cannot be divided, without 
our falling into the gross error of Tritheism, or the worship of three 
independent Gods, we have also the Unity of the Trinity, from the 
divinity of each being specified, in the equal dedication of every 
baptized person to the Three as to the One, and the equal act of so- 
lemn worship thereby performed to all. 

** What is of singular use in defending the clauses under our con- 
sideration, we have precisely the same issue pointed out, viz. perdition 
in case of rejecting this faith ; and the only difference, if indeed there 
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be any, is this, that, in our Lord’s denunciation, damnation is positive ; 
in the other declaratory. The Son of God says, he that believeth, and 
is baptized, shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned. 
And our Creed, with an obvious reference to these words, and to the 
form in baptism, to which they both refer, after declaring it necessary 
above all things, in order to salvation, to hold the Catholic faith, in 
the worship of one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, declares far- 
ther, that ‘‘except every one do keep this faith whole and undefiled, 
without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.”. Now upon what are the 
words, wethout doubt, founded, but upon our Lord’s declaration ? The 
Creed, therefore, draws this as a regular conclusion, from premises r% 
laid down by our Lord, as the result of unbelief, with reference to the in 
form and belief in baptism, and not at all denouncing damnation as Bie 
the sole anathema of man. This evident connexion, and even parallel, : 
between Scripture and our Creed, should assist in removing those un- 
reasonable, and in fact unfounded, prejudices which are often enter- 
tained against the latter; at least, to be consistent, they should be 1 i 
equally transferred to the Scriptures. (Pp. 64-67.) 


The language of the Apostle Paul, in a variety of passages, ri 
where he pronounces an anathema on those who reject or op- 1 
pose the truth, as it is in Jesus, ought for ever to silence the Te 
voice of objectors to our Creed. Was 

“‘ But it may be objected (says Mr. Richardson) that what becomes 
an apostle, does not become a teacher who is not inspired. This, how- 
ever, [ think, makes little or no difference. Wrath and its denuncia- 
tion certainly belong to God, and, when committed to man, are merely 
declaratory, even when there is a divine commission. An apostle de- 
clares the wrath through the teaching of the Spirit; and his succes- 
sor, though not inspired, declares the same upon the credit of that 
inspiration, which influenced prophets and apostles.” (Pp. 79, 80.) 

“‘ These are not points, that are indifferent in themselves, or that 
may be believed or disbelieved at pleasure, and with impunity. They 
are of vitalimportance, affecting the very substance of religion; and 
the damnatory clauses in our Creed can alone convey an adequate 
idea of the consequence of rejecting them, on whatever side the truth 
may lie.” (P. 109.) 

We will now take another view of the subject, and, making 
not the Athanasian creed or the orthodox belief, but the soei- 
nian heresy, the subject of consideration, will advert to the 
allegations, which denominate socinianism an intermediate 
step between christianity and deism. This statement, which 
we have already seen implied in the passage quoted from 
Archdeacon Wrangham’s charge, first gave offence to Cap- 
tain Thrush, and called him into the arena of controversy. 

“You are not, however, (says Mr. Richardson, in addressing’ his 
ordinary,) the first, who has made this declaration, nor will you be the 
last, so long as. they hold principles in common, and so long as the 
tendency of those principles is so very evident.” (P. 2.) 
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We would add in confirmation of the Archdeacon’s state- 
ment, that it once happened to ourselves to pick out of the 
satchel of a Sunday-school girl, under socinian instruction, 
a copy of a prayer, which had been composed for the daily 
use of the children ; and it contained no more recognition of 
a single Christian principle, than if it had been written by 
Confucius or by Ram-mohun-roy. This latter gentleman is 
indeed claimed by Captain Thrush, as a very good Unitarian. 
(Letters to Mr. Richardson, p. 93.) But Mr. Richardson 
further asks— 

“Why may nottheinference bedrawn” (or rather perhaps why should 
not the statement be persisted in) “even if we should substitute atheism 
for deism, while we mark the progress which some professed Unita- 
rians have made ? 

“The great apostle of these sentiments, whose example they are 
emulous to imitate, informed us last century that he had gone on 
changing, always in one direction, which was by descent from revealed 
truth, from the time he began to think for himself till the period of 
making the declaration, which was when he was far advanced in life. 
In the estimation of a great majority of the Christian world, the direc- 
tion he took was opposed to that which was right. But right or wrong 
we have it upon his own testimony. His progress was from Trinita- 
rianism to high Arianism, from high Arianism to low Arianism, and 
from that to Socinianism of the lowest kind. He here outstripped 
Socinus himself, and all his followers; and when he arrived at this 
point, low as it was, he seemed to contemplate a further retrogression, 
for he then declared that ‘he could not say when his creed might be 
fixed.” (Pp. 2, 3.) 

We ourselves have ever been of opinion with the present 
Bishop of London, who in a late Charge said: ‘ I do not he- 
sitate to aver my conviction, that the profession of Unitarian 
tenets affords a convenient shelter to many, who would be 
more properly termed Deists; and who are distinguished 
from real Unitarians, or such as conscientiously reject the 
peculiar dogmas, but admit the general truths of Christianity, 
first, by the boldness of their interpolations, omissions, and per- 
versions of Holy Writ ; secondly, by the indecency of their in- 
sinuations against the veracity of the inspired writers ;_ thirdly, 
by their familiar levity on the awful mysteries of religion ; and 
fourthly, by their disrespectful reflections on the person and 
actions of THEIR Saviour. And thus they betray the true 
secret of the flimsy guise they have assumed, as a covering 
from the odiwm of professed infidelity.” 

There was a day when unmasked infidelity was not only 
welcomed but even naturalized in the fashionable world, and 
was surrounded with the artificial and meretricious splen- 
dour of that fascinating region. But infidelity is now un- 
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fashionable among the thinking part of the community : 
and therefore Socinianism affords a welcome refuge from 
the disrepute of Atheism and Deism, both to the tool who 
says in his heart—* There is no God,’—and to the man, who 
strips the Everlasting Son of his divine attributes, that he 
may invest human Reason with all the honours of an inear- 
nate deity. But Mr. Richardson proceeds— 


“‘ T wish to produce the testimony of a celebrated set of men, who 
cannot fall under the censure, so liberally cast by Socinians upon cleri- 
cal advocates for the faith, of being interested members, and therefore 
dishonest, of an ‘ established Priesthood,’ which, say they, ‘ is in its 
very nature a persecuting order, and characterized by indolence, pride, 
and bitter zeal.’ These persons, then, are Voltaire, Diderot, and 
D’Alembert, the infidel authors of that famous work, the Encyclo- 
pedie, which deluged Europe with principles utterly subversive of re- 
ligion and morals. ‘They speak thus of the Unitarian system. ‘ The 
Unitarians have always been regarded as Christian divines, who had 
only broken and torn off'a few branches of the tree, but still held to the 
trunk; whereas they ought to have been looked upon as a sect of Phi- 
losophers, who, that they might not give too rude a shock to the reli- 
gion and opinions, true or false, which were then received, did not 
choose openly to avow pure deism, and reject formally and unequivo- 
cally every sort of revelation; but who were continually doing, with 
respect to the Old and New Testament, what Epicurus did with re- 
spect to the gods, admitting them verbally, but destroying them really. 
Tn fact, the Unitarians received only so much of the Scriptures as they | 
found conformable to the natural dictates of reason, and what might ‘if 
serve the purpose of propping up and confirming the systems they had 
embraced. A man becomes a Protestant. Soon finding out the in- 
consistency of the essential principles of Protestantism, he applies to | ¢ 
Socinianism for a solution of his doubts and difficulties; and he be- 1} 


ruse 


comes a Socinian. From Socinianism to Deism there is but a ver 
slight shade, and a single step to take; and he takes it..” (Ib. pp.8, 9.) 


We may add what was well said by an acute writer of the 4 
last century upon this subject, that “ the change from | 
Christianity to Socinianism is as little to be envied, as 
the transmigration of those, who should leave the scenery of 
Paradise and the plenty of Canaan, to associate with the sa- 
vages of the South on a weather-beaten rock in the Magel- 
lanic Ocean, where enjoyment could be nothing but infatu- 
ation, and a true sense of their condition, whenever they 
should return to it, could end in nothing but horror and 
despair.” Are, then, Christianity and Socinianism regions 
so strongly defined and so clearly distinguished, that he who 
migrates to and locates himself in the latter is exiled and ex- 
patriated from the former? We answer, that either Chris- 
tianity, like the terra ticognita of the ancients, has no assign- 
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able confines, or Socinianism is no more a part of it, than 
Kerguelen’s Land, the Island of Desolation, is a portion of 
Asia’s most luxuriant and fertile provinces. 

We see no force in the argument used by Socinian writers 
from the term Trinity not being found in Scripture. “ The 
term Trinity,” says another writer, “ it is readily admitted, is 
not to be found in the Bible: but neither are the terms unity, 
(applied to the attributes of God) omnipresence, omnipotence, 
omniscience. But no one will doubt that these are to be as- 
cribed to the Deity on the authority of Scripture, because the 
terms just mentioned are not in the Bible. The fact is, that 
the suBJECT MATTER, Which those terms are designed to in- 
dicate, does occur, so that the objection against the catholic 
Doctrine of the Trinity, founded on the non-occurrence of that 
word in the Scriptures, has in it no substantial validity.”” The 
injunction, “ If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God,” is faithfully complied with, when a teacher and expo- 
sitor of divine truth brings forward its suBJECT MATTER in 
such terms as may place it within the distinct vision, if not 
within the grasp and comprehension of the human under- 
standing. 

But though we have not that hypercritical fondness and 
ardour for logomachies, which distinguishes some men, yet 
we are by no means disposed to concede to our opponents in 
this cause an exclusive right to the appellation of Unitarians. 
** The reason,” says the admirable Fuller, “ why the term 
Socinians is preferred to that of Unitarians, is not for the 
purpose of reproach, but because the latter name is not a fair 
one. The term, as explained by themselves, signifies those 
professors of Christianity who worship but one God: but this 
is not that wherein they can be allowed to be distinguished 
from others. For what professors of Christianity are there, 
who profess to worship a plurality of Gods? _‘Trinitarians 
also profess to be Unitarians : they, as well as their opponents, 
believe there is but one God. To give Socinians therefore 
this name exclusively, would be granting them the very point 
which they seem so desirous to take for granted, that is say, 
the point in debate.”’ 

A brief Appendix to Mr. Richardson’s pamphlet puts us in 
possession of his sentiments on the well known Letter of Til- 
lotson to Burnet. If the ecclesiastical elevation of a writer 
is allowed to give additional weight of authority to opinions, 
we may at least throw into the opposite scale the judgment 
of other men as eminent as Tillotson, who have occupied the 
archiepistopal seat. But it is very doubtful, if not more than 
questionable, whether the “ wish,” imputed to that eminent 
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Prelate, was the genuine expression of his sentiments, or even 
of his own pen. We regard it however as an historical 
question of more curiosiiy than iatrinsic importance. . Til- 
lotson was indeed a prelate of mild theological temperament, 
and is known to have kept up an urbane intercourse with 
some men of principles diametrically opposite to his own. 
But his writings unequivocally and vigorously uphold the 
doctrines and defend the very phraseology of the creed. His 
public conduct moreover, as a commissioner for the revision 
of the liturgy in the year 1689, when the Athanasian symbol 
was not only retained, but received from the commissioners 
the additional sanction of their own testimony, that the arti- 
cles of it ought to be received and believed, as being agree- 
able to the holy scriptures, leaves us but one alternative, if 
we would not accuse him of imbecillity, indecision, and pre- 
varication ; and that alternative is to survey with a suspicion 
bordering on scepticism, if not positively to reject the letter 
in question. The document itself is 


‘a copy of the copy of an original, (now lost) of a private letter 
to a friend, published long after the death of the person who wrote it, 
and of him who received it, and by one also, who was no friend 
to the Creed. Let this be weighed with the Prelate’s well known 
sentiments, in unison with the subject matter of the Creed, expressed 
in his writings; with his solemn and deliberate assent to a rubrie for 
retaining it in the Liturgy of the Church, and declaring with the rest, 
as no doubt a leading man from his station and talents, that the ar- 
ticles of it ought to be received and believed, as being agreeable to the 
Holy Scriptures ; and with the total silence of history as to any fas- 
ther corroborative proof of the reality of this wish! Here is the evi- 
dence on both sides: and it will easily be determined, that a slight 
wish, privately, and as it were casually, expressed, and not clear 
whether it refer to the Creed, or to the Exposition of Burnet, cannot, 
in the way of evidence or of importance, stand before opinions, avowed 
in his writings, before acts so notorious, so deliberate, so solemn as 
the above, and before the entire silence of history.” (P. 137.) 


Arr. XX.—THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


1. 4 Letter to Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. one of the Mem- 
bers of Parliament for the county of Kent, on his accepting 
the Office of President, at a Meeting of an Auxiliary Church 
Missionary Association, held in the Town-hall of Maidstone, 
on the 1\Ath of August last ; by G. R. Gleig, M. A. Rector of 
Ivy Church, and perpetual Curate of Ash, in the County of 
Kent, and domestic Chaplain to the Right Honorable the 
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Karl of Kildare. 1823. 8vo. pp. 96. London. Longman and 
Co. and Rivingtons. 

2. d Letter to Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. M. P. for the 
County of Kent, in reply to the charges hrought hy the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, M. A. against the Church Missionary Society ; 
by the Rev. T. Bartlett, A. M. Rector of Kingstone, near 
Canterbury, 1823. 8vo. pp. 64. London. Hatchards, and 
Seeleys. 

3, 4 Letter to Sir Edward Knatchbull; Bart. in reply to a 
Letter by the Rev. G. R. Gleig ; by the Rey. S. Rickards, 
A. M. late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Curate of UI- 
combe, and one of the Secretaries of the Church Missionary 
Association for the County of Kent. 1824. 8vo. pp. 70. 
London. Hatchards. 


We know not what effect the singular specimen of persua- 
sive eloquence, contained in the first of these pamphlets, may 
have had upon the Gentleman, to whom it is addressed. But 
if it have lowered the Church Missionary Society in his esti- 
mation, he must have learned to draw inferences in a differ. 
ent school of logic from that, in which we had the happiness 
of being instructed. 

Such was the tone, in which we were beginning to criti- 
cize Mr. Gleig’s letter, when the same spirit of discovery, 
which led Mr. Granville Penn to throw a new light on the 
primary argument of the [liad, fortunately visited us, and 
made us wonder at our own dulness in having literally read 
the pamphlet through, without perceiving its real object. 
Thinking it possible, however, that some of our readers may 
fall into the same error, we will endeavor concisely to elu- 
cidate the true aim of the work : and, as it is the only aim, in 
which it is in the least degree successful, its author must feel 
indebted to us for taking pains to rest his claims to merit in 
the eyes of the public on their proper foundation. It is evi- 
dent, then, that Mr. Gleig has been struck, as most men of 

ood feeling and good taste have been, with the gross imper- 
ections which disgrace our controversial writings in the 
present day, and, wishing to correct them, he has thought, 
and that with philosophical accuracy, that the first step to- 
wards that effect was to awaken in the public mind a full 
conviction of their existence. With this intent he has endea- 
vored to embody them all in one short work, so as to bring 
them under the view at once; and so completely has he suc- 
ceeded in this his practical exposition of them, that no future 
navigator of the troubled sea of controversy will be able to 


justify a wreck on the ground of the omission of a single rock 
or shoal in this chart. 
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We can only give the author credit, however, for an inge- 
nious application of this plan ; for it is not new in itself. We 
have seen a little work used in schools, in which most of the 
words are wrongly spelt, that the children may be taught to 
rectify the orthography, by way of perfecting their own. 
There is also a learned work, written, if our memory serves 
us, by one Mr. Geoffrey Gambado, in which every possible 
mode of riding badly is ingeniously set forth for the instruc- 
tion of those who are wise enough to wish to profit by the 
errors of others. From one, or both of these works, Mr. 
Gleig has probably taken a hint, and has ably thrown toge- 
ther, in less than a hundred pages, some very striking and 
forcible illustrations of all the leading faults that characterize 
polemical writings. To give them the greater effect, he has 
woven them into an argument in itself glaringly absurd, 
which, of course, sets them off to the best advantage. 

If read with this clue, the work under our consideration 
may be of singular use to our young polemics, who may study 
it as the youthful Spartans did the unseemly vagaries of the 
drunken helots, in order to avoid the disgrace of a similar 
exposure. Perhaps a few instances of the mode in which these 
errors are exemplified may be of use in guiding the reader to 
a ready application of these practical precepts. 

First then for some striking exemplifications of that com- 
monest of pamphleteering errors, groundless assertion. It 
is roundly asserted, that of five gentlemen who spoke at the 
Kentish meeting, 

“some have rendered themselves tolerably conspicuous by their 
maintenance of doctrines which our church most distinctly disavows.” 
(Gleig. p. 6.) 

It might be sufficient, to prove the modest assurance which 
marks this statement, were we to select one from the five 
highly respectable names, that namely of the Rev. E. Bicker- 
steth, whose writings are pretty well known to the public, 
and request the reverend author to point to any one doctrine, 
maintained in them, the distinct disavowal of which by our 
chureh he can prove. 

But in order to shew off this figure of controversy in all its 
beauty, it was expedient, that the writer, who brings such an 
accusation against his brethren, should himself commit the 
fault, which he charges: and therefore, not to trouble the 
reader with lengthened discussion, we will only extract from 
Mr. Bartlett’s reply a passage, which to any, who have read 
the first pamphlet, will sufficiently prove this merit to belong 
fairly to Mr. Gleig. 

‘* As the gratuitous imposition of a reproach cannot, tn reality, rob 
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an individual of his Orthodoxy, the imputation of such a reproach 
ought not to be listened to, in the absence of the clearest and fullest 
proof. It is fair to presume, that, if those Reverend Gentlemen could 
be heard in their defence, it might appear that they are not wrong ; 
and if the sentiments they hold were impartially compared with the 
Homilies, and Articles, and Liturgy of our Church, 2¢ might moreover 
appear that they are right. 

‘Upon this subject, however, I will only trust myself to remark, 
that, had those Gentlemen, in their speeches, laid down the doctrines 
which the Reverend Writer has done in his Letter; had they classett 
the Patriarchs of old, who worshipped the only-living and true God, 
with the worshippers of ‘unknown Gods,’ and of the thirty thousand 
Deities of Greece ; had they palpably contradicted the Articles of our 
Church; had they occupied the attention of their Auditors, by a 
theory of ‘ Redemption from eternal annihilation ;’ then, Sir, Mr. Gleig 
might, with some reason, have held them up to public reprehension, as 
not orthodox ; then he might, upon a farrer and firmer ground, have 
asserted, ‘ their maintenance of doctrines, which our Church most dis- 
tinctly disavows.’”” (Bartlett, pp. 58, 59.) 


But a still bolder example of the error is to be found in our 
next extract, which is one of the happiest examples of pole- 
mical misrepresentation which it has ever fallen to our lot to 
discover. 


“That Iam borne out in this assertion by the actual failure of all 
attempts to convert the still savage tribes of Africa and elsewhere, a 
candid perusal of the reports of your own Society may alone convince 
you.” (Gleig, p. 39.) 

A “candid perusal” here clearly means reading them back- 
ward, or crosswise, or in any other way, but that in which their 
plain and obvious sense is to be gathered ; for that would un- 
avoidably lead to a directly opposite conviction. 

That this is really the state of the case, and that the palm 
of groundless assertion is here also to be justly awarded to 
Mr. Gleig, we will allow Mr. Rickards to shew. 


‘In that very Report, in which Mr. Gleig professes to see nothing, 
but the actual failure of all our attempts, more particularly in our 
African stations, there are, amongst many others, the following no- 
tices :—‘It is hardly possible,’ says Sir George Collier, ‘to conceive 
the difficulties which have been surmounted. in bringing the colony of 
Sierra Leone to its present improved, and still very improving state. 
I visited all the black towns and villages, attended the public schools, 
and other establishments, and I never witnessed in any population 
more contentment and happiness.” In a second Report, Sir George 
says,—‘* The manner in which the public schools are here conducted, 
retlects the greatest credit on those concerned in their prosperity; and 
the improvement made by the scholars proves the aptitude of the 
Africans, if moderate pains are taken to instruct them. I have at- 
tended places of public worship in every quarter of the globe, and t 
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dlo most conscientiously declare, never did I witness the ceremonies of 
religion more piously performed or more devoutly attended to, than 
in Sierra Leone.’ 

‘“ The Chief Justice also, in a letter with which he has favored the 
Committee, expresses the delight with which he has witnessed the 
worship of the liberated negroes, at their establishments in the interior 
of the colony, and congratulates the Society on the success of its 
exertions to diffuse the light of the Gospel over the darkness of 
Africa. 

‘“‘ There is much more to the same purpose, resting upon thesame or 
equally good authority; and yet I repeat it, and I beg it may be ob- 
served, that this is the Report, which (Mr. Gleig says) bears him out 
in the assertion, that all our attempts at conversion in that quarter of 
the world have actually failed.” (Rickards, pp. 31, 32.) 


Another case in point from the pages of Mr. Rickards we 
must produce. 

‘One striking instance of mis-statement in Mr. Gleig’s letter may 
be seen, by comparing his remarks upon the number of converts made, 
and sums expended by the Church Missionary Society, with the pas- 
sage which he refers to in the Report of Proceedings. He mistakes 
the number of children now in the different Schools of the Society, for 
the total number .of converts ever made by our Missionaries, Mr. 
Pratt’s words are these ;—‘ And now we have more than ten thousand 
tive hundred scholars, of both sexes, throughout the nine Missions of 
the Society.” (Rickards, p. 54.) 

One more example, and we have done with this head. In 
a note in the last page, as if to shew that the same proficiency 
in groundless assertion can be sustained through ninety-six 
pages, we find the Society denominated “a few congregated 
clergymen and laymen.” The reader, who is not already 
acquainted with the fact, and is not yet initiated in the art of 
reading per contra, may be surprised perhaps to hear, that 
there are above twelve hundred clergymen in the Society, 
and that consequently, with the addition of the laymen, they 
<0 to prove that he who reckons them “a few,’ must have 
very capacious ideas. 

The error in polemics which we will next exemplify is 
gross ignorance. It seems, that Mr. Bickersteth had been 
so absurd as to make it a subject of lamentation, that 
‘ three-fourths of the human race know nothing of that only name 
given under heaven amongst men, whereby we must be saved.” 


Upon his having done so is founded the following pathetic 
appeal to Sir Edward Knatchbull’s understanding ; at the 
close of which the reader will find some of the new doctrines, 
already adverted to. 

‘‘ Really, really, Sir Edward, that a man of your powerful mind 
and correct principles could sit and listen to observations, not only 
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childish and absurd, but absolutely tending to impeach the beneyo- 
lence and justice of the Deity, cannot fail to astonish all who give to 
the subject one moment’s consideration. Does Mr. Bickersteth in- 
deed suppose that no part of the human race shall reap the benefit 
of Christ's death and passion, except that very small proportion, to 
whom the truths of the gospel have been explained? What, then, 
is to become of those pious men of antiquity, of Noah, and Abra- 


ham, and Isaac, of Moses and David, and all the saints of the olden 
time?” (P. 8, 9.) 


To relieve Mr. Gleig or his readers from any alarm about 
these worthies, we are happy to refer him to the thirteenth 
verse of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which tells us: ‘These all died in faith.’ Nothing, but 
our good-natured hypothesis, which makes all the errors 
of this work intentional, can save the writer, who reasons 
upon the supposition that ‘* Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Moses, 
and David”? knew nothing of Christ, from the imputation of 
ignorance, not merely unworthy of a clergyman, but for 
which the poorest of his parishioners, who possesses a bible, 
and the power of reading it, might blush. 


Mr. Bartlett, evidently not discerning this drift of Mr. 
Gleig to exhibit purposely a specimen of controversial ig- 
norance, says gravely, 

“* T will refer Mr. Gleig, both for the letter of Scripture, and the 
exposition of our Church upon the point, to the following quotation 
from a sermon on this very passage, preached by a Right Reverend 
Prelate before the Society for propagating the Gospel, in 1819. 
* Whatever gloss might be applied to the text by Christians of other 
denominations, we of the Church of England are determinately fixed 
wm our opinion, by the comment of the Eighteenth Article. ‘ They 
are to be accursed, that presume to say, that every man shall be saved 
by the law, or sect, which he professeth, so that he be diligent to 
frame his life according to that law and the light of nature: For 
Holy Scripture doth set out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, 
whereby men must be saved.’ Let, then, the Infidel ‘select the text as 
the favorite object of his attack; let the falsely-called rational Chris- 
tian pervert, lower, and accommodate it to his own narrow preju- 
dices; let worldly-minded men, of all communions, pass it by, as 
unintelligible, or inapplicable to any practical purpose! With us, i 
is @ prominent axiom of our Creed, an established principle of our 
judgments, a governing motive Jor our conduct: ‘ There is none other 
name under heaven given among men, (besides the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth) whereby we must be saved.’ Neither is the application 
Mr. Gleig makes of this text less extraordinary, than the manner 
in which the text itself is treated. ‘ What then,’ (he exclaims) 
‘1s to become of those pious men of antiquity, of Noah and Abra- 
ham and Isaac, of Moses and David, and all the Saints of olden 
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time? What is to become of Socrates and Plato, of Lyeurgus and 
Solon; of all those heathen worthies, in short, who to the best of 
their ability have benefited their species, and increased the sum of 
universal happiness?” What, Sir, does the Reverend Gentleman 
class Noah a preacher of righteousness, Abraham the father of be- 
lievers, Isaac the child of promise, Moses whose face shone with the 
reflection of the glory of his Maker, and David the man after God’s 
own heart,—does he class these, ‘ and all the Saints of the olden time,’ 
with Solon, and Lycurgus, and Socrates, and Plato? Has the Re- 
verend Gentleman forgotten, that these Holy Patriarchs wrote, and 
spoke, and prophesied of Christ—that they were themselves eminent 
types of Christ—that Abraham ‘ rejoiced to see the day of the Re- 
deemer, that he saw it and was glad’—that ‘ Moses esteemed the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt,’---and 
that ‘ all these died in the faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and em- 
braced them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth?’ Andare these holy mex to be classed, by a Christian Writer, 
with Lycurgus, and Solon, and Socrates, and Plato?” (Pp. 53, 56.) 


We could point out sundry other examples in this line, 
but prefer, for variety’s sake, going on to another import- 
ant beacon-light, held out in glaring prominency, to warn § 
controversialists from the dangerous quicksand of absurd pi 
reasoning. ‘To make short work, and give this dangerous Be 
society its death-blow at once, Mr. Gleig undertakes to prove ‘Bas? 
that its proceedings are quite at variance with the plans of 
the Great Founder of Christianity. And thus he argues, if 
arguing it must be called: | 

‘‘ When the first five books of Moses were written” (we were not 
aware, till Mr. Faber told us so, that Moses had written any more) 
“‘ we know that the whole human race was sunk in utter barbarism ; 
that in that barbarism God’s chosen people fully partook; that arts 
were in their infancy, sciences unknown, and the boasted reason of 
man, in a very trifling degree, if at all, elevated above brute in- 
stinct.” (P. 39.) 

It may be difficult perhaps to imagine who are to be in- 
cluded in Mr. Gleig’s plural pronoun “ we.” For our own 
parts we beg leave not to be of the party, as “we know” no 
such thing. Advancing a few centuries, 

‘“‘ We find religion in the days of King David a very different thing 
from what it was in the days of Moses. No longer were the senses 
of the people dazzled by repeated reversions of the ordinary laws of 
nature; no longer were they retained in obedience to the will of God 
by temporal rewards and punishments unerringly administered. Their 
faith had become more elevated, their notions of God more correct; 
their religion no longer consisted entirely of external rites and cere- 
monies, but took up its seat in their minds, and began to actuate 
their secret thoughts as well as their outward proceedings.” (P. 41.) 
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Where the learned author finds the proofs on which he 
would establish these points, the last especially, he has very 
sagaciously left out of sight, as he has also judiciously omit- 
ted to state, by what singular piece of luck Moses, Joshua, 
Caleb, and other saints of the olden time, stumbled upon a 
spiritual and heart-affecting religion. But to proceed with 
this notable argument. 

‘“‘ As the fulness of time drew near, again, these more refined re- 
ligious principles received every day a greater and a greater polish,” 

Whence? Was it from those traditions, with which the Pha- 
risees made void the law of Moses, that law, which, strange 
to say, our Saviour revived and established, though it had 
heen given to man when he was little, fat all, above the 
brutes? However, this high polish, which the religion of 
the Jews had acquired, combined with the civilized state of 
the rest of the world, constituted, in Mr. Gleig’s happily con- 
structed argument, “ the fulness of time;’? by which phrase 
is meant, he says, 

‘* the particular period at which the degree of civilization prevalent 
amongst men was suflicient for God’s purposes.” (P. 43.) 

Strange that the Almighty should have waited for this 
period of civilization, at some risk of being charged with 
wanton caprice by his reasoning and polemical creatures, 
(see page 43), and should then have not only fixed the scene 
of his great disclosure in a nation, held in utter contempt by 
the most polished inhabitants of the world, but chosen also 
twelve of the poorest and least educated in that nation, as 
the instruments, by which he was to make the best advan- 
tage of this appropriate state of civilization! Truly it is a 
satisfactory discovery, that nothing, but such flimsy and 
childish reasoning as this, can enable us to shut our eyes 
against the blessed fruits of the labours of a Johnson, and to 


_sit down convinced, that it is useless to present Christianity 


to a people, till you have brought them to a high polish. 
We could bestow some strong expressions on this subject, 


by way of aiding our author to blazon this error of absurd 


reasoning, but that we want them for the reprobation of 
two other faults in the controversial style of writing, of which 
he has given examples, flippancy, and rudeness. For the 
former, see the following passage! 

‘* Nor have my eyes as yet fully recovered the effect of Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s pathetic appeal, where he exclaims—‘ Oh, if 1 could have 
taken this meeting with me to Western Africa, and shewn you our 
schools of black children; if you could have seen them learning their 
books’ (pretty little blackamoors to learn books, where white children 
can learn only lessons!) ‘ and heard them singing,’ &c. whilst it 
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is truly shocking to understand, upon the authority of the same 
learned missionary, that ‘ there are eight hundred millions of immortal 
souls all living’ (what! independently of bodies!) ‘ on the face of the 
earth; and about six hundred millions of them, in the nineteenth 
century after Christ, never heard of the God that made them, or the 
Saviour that died for them.” (Gleig, pp. 7, 8.) 


We would venture to match these precious parentheses 
against any thing that could be produced in the way of mi- 
serable and misplaced attempts at wit; and as to the unfeel- 
ing disregard for those, whose state is called in scripture 
“ darkness and the shadow of death,’ we know not where it 
could be displayed more appropriately than in an attack upon 
the Church Missionary Society. It is necessary, however, in 
order to do full justice to this successful instance of flip- 
pancy in reply, to quote Mr, Bartlett's observation upon it. 

‘* When the same gentleman remarked—‘ Only consider the state of 
the world! Eight hundred millions of immortal souls are living on the 
face of the earth, and above six hundred millions of them, in the nine- 
teenth century after Christ, never heard of the God that made them, or 
the Saviour that died for them’—, who would have imagined, that the 
Reverend Rector of Ivy church could have cited this appalling truth, 
that, by the unauthorized addition of the word ‘ all,’ he might give it 
a ludicrous turn, and make a jest of the miseries of our species? He 
cites it thus, ‘ There are eight hundred millions of immortal souls, ad/ 
living,---what,’ he exclaims, ‘ independently of bodies?’ ” (P. 40.) 


Rudeness is well exemplified where, after quoting some 
words used by Mr. G. Noel, the author says— 
‘“‘ But the Hon. and Rev. Gentleman must be perfectly aware that his 
assertion is incorrect both in letter and in spirit.” (P. 31.) 


Had the author used such language in a mess-room, he 
would have been taught, probably in a summary way, what 
is really conveyed in this periphrasis, and that no gentleman 
ought to cast such an imputation on any one, till he has for- 
feited his claim to that title by deliberate and detected falsehood. 

Again, after an extract from a report of Mr. Norton's, he 
says 

‘ Had Mr. Norton possessed three grains of common sense, he must 
have been aware that his impertinent and unmeaning intrusion upon a 
ceremony, regarded as holy and sacred by those who performed it, 
was little likely, under any circumstances, to convert to his faith a 
people many degrees more enlightened, and more capable of follow- 
ing a chain of argument, than his auditors at Ambula-poolie.” (P. 56.) 

And in the next page he breaks out into the following sub- 
lime apostrophe :— 

‘* Ye faculties of common reason, which appear to hold no inter- 
course with Mr. Norton’s brain !” 

Now, though we happen to know but little of Mr. Norton 
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personally, and cannot therefore say, how many or how few 
grains would outweigh his common sense, we know enough 
to be sure, that he has too much of that quality to expose 
himself by a style of writing and reasoning, bearing any pa- 
rallel to the contents of this pamphlet; and that “ imperti- 
nent and unmeaning,”’ are epithets very unlikely to be justly 
applicable to his words or actions. Surely Mr. Rickards is 


justified in observing upon this paragraph— 


‘Let any one read the extract Mr. Gleig has given from the con- 
versation, which passed! and he will see nothing like ‘ reviling their 
god’ on the part of Mr. Norton. But let him read Mr. Gleig’s re- 
marks upon it! and he will be inclined to fix the charge of reviling 
elsewhere.” (P. 51.) 

And it is not without reason, that he thus alludes to it in 
another place— 

‘* It almost tempts one to regard the passage in the light of an in- 
vocation, and to imagine, that the author meant to ask for himself, as 
well as Mr. Norton, three grains of common sense.” (P. 34.) 


We have reserved for the close of our remarks Mr. Gleig’s 
crowning effort, in a practical exemplification of that most 
pitiful of controversial tricks, the endeavour to fasten upon a 
cause matter of offence totally unconnected with it. After 
quoting some passages from the records of the Society, which 
are as far as possible from bearing him out in the inferences 
which he wishes to draw from them, he proceeds thus :— 

*« There is, however, another publication, to which many references 
are made by the members of the Association, over a branch of which 
you preside; from this I cannot resist the temptation of making, at 
least, one extract.” (P. 64.) 

Accordingly a dialogue is quoted, of a character calculated 
to prejudice the public mind against the mode of conversing 
with the heathen, therein detailed, but having no more to do 
with the Church Missionary, than it has with the Royal So- 
ciety, the publication whence it was taken not having been 
once referred to by any member of the Kent Church Missi- 
onary Association, in spite of the assertion with which the 
quotation is prefaced, and the Society itself being totally un- 
connected both with it, and with the person concerned in the 
dialogue. For, as Mr. Rickards says, 

‘In all that Mr. Gleigextracts after this, concerning Mr. Thom, from 
the Missionary Magazine, the Church Missionary Society has not the 
least concern ; and it is quite difficult to give an honest reason, why 
the Rev. Gentlemar should have gone to a Dissenting Magazine, to 
find arguments against Church Missions. The inference, however, is 
pretty conclusive, that such arguments were not to be found any 
where else. ‘The extract he gives in pp. 64 and 65, details the con- 
versation of a Dissenting Missionary ; and the Magazine itself is not 
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the accredited publication of any Missionary Society whatever. So 
then, let it be observed, that the only quotation, brought from Missi- 
onary conversations, which under all the circumstances was really 
objectionable, has nothing to do with our Missionaries, is of doubtful 
authority, and utterly irrelevant to the case in hand! (Pp. 53, 54.) 


We might enlarge further on many other particulars, such 
as the precious instance of special pleading, which by giving 
two inconsistent definitions of a Church Society (pp. 15 and 
95), one for the clergy, and another for the laity, enables the 
author, whichever side an adversary may prefer, to confute 
him from the other. Thus, if a writer should start up, 
and maintain, that there is and can be but one Church Mis- 
sionary Society, he may be silenced by an appeal to the six- 
teenth page of Mr. Gleig’s pamphlet ; or, if he should main- 
tain that there may be several, he is as easily overthrown from 
the appendix, in the ninety-fifth. Or we might produce a 
beautiful specimen of that art of condemning an absent victim 
upon mere hypothesis, which is so useful to regular contro- 
versialists. 

“ If Mr. Schnarré took it upon him to account for the prevalent 
distemper, as no doubt he did, on the score of a judgment, sent by God 
in punishment of the want of faith manifested by the natives, he was 
guilty of as gross and impudent an imposture, as was the ‘ venerable 
St. Augustine,’ when he predicted the death of certain monks.” 
(Pp. 62, 63.) 

On which Mr. Rickards grounds the following counter- 
hypothesis :— 

‘“‘ Let us alter the sentence a little, and let us judge how far the same 
sentence might fairly be pronounced upon himself! If Mr. Gleig were 
aware, as no doubt he was, that he was accusing Mr. Schnarré with- 
out evidence, he was guilty of a gross and impudent imposture. '(Pp. 
52, 53.) 

But we imagine, that our readers have by this time had a 
sufficient sample of this model of controversy, and may be 
ready to pass with us to other subjects. We will therefore 
only add, that, if any weak reader should mistake the tendency 
of Mr. Gleig’s reasoning, and fancy that it conveys any real 
censure upon the proceedings of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, he may find his error satisfactorily corrected in either 
of the two sensible and judicious pamphlets, which stand after 
it at the head of this article. From the last of them we quote 
the following short summary of their united argument: 

“« Out of the ruins of its late opponent’s arguments, I would collect 
a few materials, and employ them on its side. If, for instance, Mr. Gleig 
has failed in attempting to prove that it is miscalled a Church Mis- 
sionary Society, I hope it has been shewn that it has a good right to 
to that valuable name :—if he has not shewn that its proceedings vio- 
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late the order and discipline of our Establishment, I hope I have shewn 
that they are in perfect unison with it ;—if he was plainly mistaken in 
saying that no such Society was wanted, it remains that the direct con- 
trary is true, that it was wanted ;—and, lastly, if he has not succeeded 
in pointing out that its operations have been useless and mischievous, 
it still remains probable, that they are not only innocent, but even pro- 
ductive of much good; and this I trust I have satisfactorily made 
out. (Pp. 62, 63.) 

‘‘The direct arguments, then, which establish the claims of the 
Church Missionary Society to our support, are briefly these :—There 
can be no doubt that our Lord’s last command to his disciples, —‘ Go 
* ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,’ gave 
them a commission, studiously unlimited and universal; and there can 
be as little doubt that that commission was not temporary, but meant 
to extend throughout all ages of the Church. Why else was it said, 
‘Lo, Tam with you alway, even unto the end of the world’—? It matters 
not, then, how contracted our m2ans may be; the duty itself is equally 
binding, whether they be little or great; for our obligation to under- 
take it, is not the calculation of success, but simply the command of 
our Master.” (Pp. 65, 66.) 

‘** Now, it can hardly be called reasonable to expect, that the im- 
mense work of preaching the Gospel to the Heathen, who constitute 
such a prodigious majority of the human race, can possibly be carried 
on with all practicable energy by Societies, which confessedly have 
other great objects primarily in view. But surely it is very reasonable 
and very desirable, that so vast a design should be undertaken and 
prosecuted by an Association, which should make that its sole and its 
exclusive object. The Church Missionary Society is doing this very 
thing; and it is the only Church Society, which is doing it. The man- 
ner in which it is doing it, might be pretty well inferred from the cir- 
cumstance, that it is conducted only by members of the Church of 
England, and strictly upon the principles of the Church of England. 
But we are not left to make inferences; we have positive information 
upon the subject not only in the Annual Reports of the Society, but, 
what is much more material, from the testimony of many civil officers, 
stationed near the scenes of our Missionaries’ labours. Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy, Sir George Collier, Sir Edward Barnes, and several others, 
besides the late Bishop Middleton quoted above, have fuily justified the 
characters of our Missionaries from the charge of indiscretion and en- 
thusiasm, and publicly declared their admiration of these men’s quiet 
industry, and sober-minded firmness and perseverance. When cor- 
roborated by such authority, there is nothing partial or unfair in 
appealing afterwards to the Reports themselves; and, taking our 
judgment of the Society's proceedings from them, we shall see, that its 
etforts are conducted upon just such plans as its very enemies point 
out, as the most probable means of ultimate success.” (Ib. pp. 66, 67.) 
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Arr. XXI.—THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


1. Sermons and Extracts, consolatory on the loss of Friends, 
selected from the works of the most eminent divines. London. 
Hatchards. 1819. 8vo. pp. 493. 

2. The Excursions of a Spirit, with a Survey of the Planetary 
World; a Vision. With four illustrative Plates. London. 
Rivingtons. 1821. 12mo. Pp. vii. and 208. 

3. Essays on the Recollections, which are to subsist between 
earthly Friends, reunited in the World to come, and on other 
Sulyjects connected with Religion, and in part with Prophecy ; 
by ‘Thomas Gisborne, M.A. London, Cadell; Edinburgh, 
Blackwood. 1822. I2mo._ Pp. viii. and 354. 

4. Euthanasia, or the State of Man after death; by the Rev. 
Luke Booker, L.L.D. Vicar of Dudley. London. Simp- 
kin and Marshall; Hatchards. 1822. 12mo. Pp. 169. 


We have put these publications together, simply because 
they bring before us the sentiments of sevéral writers on 
two very interesting problems, which almost every human 
being must at some period have entertained, first, whether 
we shall know each other after death, and secondly, whether 
that mutual recognition will commence immediately, or whe- 
ther all the faculties of the soul will be suspended till the 
day of judgment. 

On the first of these questions, namely, whether we shall 
know each other after death, some writers have been very 
sceptical. They have even doubted, whether the soul will 
then retain its consciousness of its own pre-existent history, 
much more, whether it will retain its knowledge of others, 
and particularly, whether friends, who have been separated, 
will be then reunited with their attachments unimpaired and 
their mutual affections entire. 

This last form of the inquiry of course leads us to separate 
from it all consideration of the impenitent, whose attach- 
ments, losing then the advantage of the flattering estimate, 
which they had previously formed of each other’s character, 
cannot retain its power, when the mask is stripped off all 
hearts, and the soul is read undisguised. 

On the question, thus limited, whether the souls of the 
faithful will preserve their recollections and mutual attach- 
ments, or rather, whether earthly friends will remain friends, 
when they come to be heavenly, we are desirous to quote 
the sentiments of some divines and other Christians, to shew 
what has been the common opinion among the best students 
of the bible on this important subject. 

We will first produce the testimony of the venerable Lu- 
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ther. Being once asked, whether we should know each 
other in heayen, he answered—“ How was it with Adam? 
he had never seen Eve: for, when God formed her, he was 
in a deep sleep. Yet, when he awaked and saw her, he did 
not ask, who she was, or whence she came, but immediately 
said, that she was flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone. 
How then did he know this? Being filled with the holy spi- 
rit, and endued with the true knowledge, he was able to 
determine upon the nature of things. In like manner we 
shall be perfectly renewed hereafter through Christ, and 
shall know with far greater perfection than can be conceived 
of here, our dearest relations, and indeed whatever exists, 
and in a mode too, much superiorto that of Adam in Paradise.” 

Mr. Serle, in his Christian Remembrancer, has the follow- 
ing passage : 

‘¢¢ T have lost a friend,’ says some anxious mind. But who took 
that friend? was it not the God who gave him? and hath he taken 
more than his own? and if a pious friend, hath he not removed him 
to the best advantage? And is it not thy great privilege, after the 
enjoyment of such an one, in this deplorable world, to live and be with 
him again, not here, but in a better? Besides, Christian, thou hast 
neither lost thy God nor thy friend; no, nor yet will they ever lose 
thee. Thy friend, at the utmost, is but surrendered, not sunk, lent, not 
lost, and shall be found again with advantage.” (Sermons, &c. p. 422.) 

We will only further quote from two of the letters of Cow- 
per, in which he reasons upon this problem with equal feel- 
ing and beauty. 

“We see, that Dives is represented, as knowing Lazarus, 
and Abraham, as knowing them both; and the discourse be- 
tween them is entirely concerning their respective charac- 
ters and cireumstances upon earth. Here, therefore, our 
Saviour seems to countenance the notion of a mutual know- 
ledge and recollection: and, if a soul, that has perished, 
shall know the soul, that is saved, surely the heirs of salva- 
tion shall know and recollect each other. In the first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, the second chapter, and nineteenth 
verse, St. Paul says, ‘ What is our hope, or joy, or crown of 
rejoicing? Are not even ye. in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming? For ye are our glory and our 
joy.’ As to the hope, which the apostle has formed concern- 
ing them, he himself refers the accomplishment of it to the 
coming of Christ, meaning, that then he should receive the 
recompence of his labours in their behalf, His joy and glory 
he refers likewise to the same period; both which would 
result from the sight of such numbers, redeemed by the, 
blessing of God upon his ministration, when he should pre- 
sent them before the great Judge, and say in the words of 
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a greater than himself, ‘ Lo, I and the children, whom thot 
hast given me!’ This seems to imply, that the apostle should 
know the converts, and the converts the apostle, at least at 
the day of judgment; and if then, why not afterwards? See 
also the fourth chapter of that epistle, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
sixteenth verses, which I have not room to transcribe! 
Here the apostle comforts them under their affliction for 
their deceased brethren, exhorting them not to sorrow, as 
without hope: and what is the hope, by which he teaches 
them to support their spirits? Even this, that them, which 
sleep in Jesus, shall God bring with him; in other words 
and by a fair paraphrase surely telling them they are 
only taken from them for a season, and that they should 
receive them at the resurrection. The common and ordinary 
occurrences of life, no doubt, and even the ties of kindred 
and of all temporal interests will be entirely discarded from 
amongst that happy society, and possibly even the remem- 
brance of them done away. But it does not therefore fol- 
low, that our spiritual concerns even in this life will be for- 
gotten; neither dol think, that they can ever appear trifling 
to us in any the most distant period of eternity. God, as you 
say in reference to the scripture, will be all inall. But does 
not that expression mean, that, being admitted to so near an 
approach to our heavenly Father and Redeemer, our whole 
nature, the soul and all its faculties, will be employed in 


praising and adoring him? Doubtless, however, this will 


be the case; and, if so, will it not furnish out a glorious 
theme of thanksgiving to recollect the rock, whence we were 
hewn, and the hole of the pit, whence we were digged, to 
recollect the time, when our faith, which under the tuition 
and nurture of the Holy Spirit has produced such a plentiful 
harvest of immortal bliss, was, as a grain of mustard-seed, 
small in itself, promising but little fruit, and producing less, 
to recollect the various attempts, that were made upon it 
by the world, the flesh, and the devil, and its various tri- 
umphs over all by the assistance of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ? At present, whatever our convictions may be 
of the sinfulness and corruption of our nature, we can make 
but a very imperfect estimate cither of our weakness or our 
guilt. Then no doubt we shall understand the full value of 
the wonderful salvation wrought out for us; and it seems 
reasonable to suppose, that in order to form a just idea of 
our redemption we shall be able to form a just one of the 
danger we have escaped. When we know how weak and 


frail we were, surely we shall be more able to render due, 


praise and honour to his strength, who fought for us. When 
we know completely the hatefulness of sin in the sight of 
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um God, and how deeply we were tainted by it, we shall know 
Biss how to value the blood, by which we are cleansed, as we 
May ought. The twenty-four elders in the fifth of the Revela- 
af tions give glory to God for their redemption out of ever 

Lie kindred, and tongue, and people and nation. This surely 
implies a retrospect to their respective conditions upon earth, 
and that each remembered out of what particular kindred 
and nation he had been redeemed: and if so, then surely the 
4, minutest circumstance of their redemption did not escape 
| their memory! Though the redeemed of the Lord shall be 
sure of being as happy in that state as infinite power, em- 
ployed by infinite goodness can make them, and_ therefore, 
Ef it may seem immaterial, whether we shall or shall not re- 
4 collect each other hereafter, yet our present happiness at 
ai least is a little interested in the question. A parent, a friend, 
Le a wife must needs (I think) feel a little heart-ache at the 
if: thought of an eternal separation from the objects of her re- 
iis gard: and not to know them, when she meets them in an- 
ja other life, or never to meet them at all, amounts, though not 
ie altogether, yet nearly, to the same thing. Remember them 
(I think) she needs must. To hear, that they are happy, will 
indeed be no small addition to her own felicity. But to see 
them so will surely be a greater. Thus at least it appears 
to our present human apprehension ; consequently therefore 
to think, that when we leave them, we lose them for ever, 
that we must remain eternally ignorant, whether they, that 
were flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, partake with 
us of celestial glory, or are disinherited of their heavenly 
portion, must shed a dismal gloom over all our present con- 
nexions. Friendship is necessary to our happiness here, 
and, built upon Christian principles, upon which only it can 
stand, is a thing even of religious sanction : for what is that 
. love, which the Holy Spirit, speaking by St. John, so much 
be inculcates, but friendship, the only love, which deserves the 
4, name, a love, which can toil and watch and deny itself, 
ve and go to death for its brother? Worldly friendships are a 
i oor weed, compared with this; and even this union of spirit 
eh in the bond of peace would suffer, in my mind at least, could 
I think it were only coeval with our earthly mansions.” 


We will next produce a short series of extracts on the se- 
cond question, relative to the intermediate condition of the 
| soul between death and judgment. 
ae Let us first hear the words of the pious Baxter upon this 
subject. 

“The souls of believers do enjoy inconceivable blessedness and 
| glory, even while they remain separated from their bodies. What 
fay can be more plain than those words of Paul.—‘ We are always 
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confident, knowing, that, whilst we are at home, or rather sojourning, 
in the body, we are absent from the Lord. For we walk by faith, 
not by sight. We are confident, I say, and willing rather to be 
absent from the body and to be present with the Lord?’—or those,—‘ I 
am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better ?’—If Paul had not expected to enjoy 
Christ till the resurrection, why should he be in a strait, or desire to 
depart? Nay, should he not have been loth to depart upon the same 
grounds? For, while he was in the flesh, he enjoyed something of 
Christ.” (Sermons, p. 413.) 

‘¢ Faithful souls shall no sooner leave their prisons of flesh, but an- 
gels will be their convoy; Christ, with all the perfected spirits of the 
just, will be their companions; heaven will be their residence, and God 
their happiness. When such die, they may boldly and believingly 
say, as Stephen,—‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !'—and commend it, as 
Christ did, into a Father’s hands. 

‘“* But though this rest be proper to the saints, yet it is common to 
all the saints; for itis an association of blessed spirits, both saints and 
angels; a corporation of perfected saints, whereof Christ is the head ; 
the communion of saints compleated. As we have been together in 
the labour, duty, danger, and distress, so shall we be in the great 
recompence and deliverance. As we have been scorned and despised, 
so shall we be owned and honored together. We, who have gone 
through the day of sadness, shall enjoy together that day of gladness. 
Those, who have been with us in persecution and prison, shall be with 
us also in that palace of consolation. How oft have our groans made, 
as it were, one sound, our tears one stream, and our desires one 
prayer? But now all our praises shall make up one melody, all our 
churches one church, and all ourselves one body; for we shall beall one 
in Christ, even as he and the Father are one. It is true, we must be 
careful not to look for that in the saints, which is alone in Christ, 
But if the forethought of sitting down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven may be our lawful joy, how much 
more the real sight and actual possession! It cannot choose but be 
comfortable to think of that day, when we shall join with Moses in his 
song, with David in his psalms of praise, and with all the redeemed in 
the song of the Lamb for ever: when we shall see Enoch walking with 
God, Noah enjoying the end of his singularity, Joseph of his mte~ 
grity, Job of his patience, Hezekiah of his uprightness, and all the 
saints the end of their faith. Not only our old acquaintance, but all 
the saints of all ages, whose faces in the flesh we never shall see, we shall 
both know and comfortablyenjoy. Yea, angels as well as saints, will 
be our blessed acquaintance.” (Sermons, pp. 417—419.) 


Next Bishop Bull shall speak for us, on behalf not only of 
himself, but of the whole primitive church of Christ. 

“1 do affirm the consentient and constant doctrine of the primitive 
church to be this, that the souls of the faithful do immediately after 
death enter intoa place and state of bliss, far exceeding all the feli- 
cities of this world, though short of that most consummate perfect 
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7} fie _beatitude of the kingdom of heaven, with which they are to be crowned 
1 ee _and rewarded in the resurrection; and so, on the contrary, that the 
| hiv ‘souls of all the wicked are, presently after death, in a state of very 
af great misery; and yet dreading a far greater misery at the day of 
ih judgment.” (Sermons. P. 19.) | | 
3 ‘* This discourse is matter of abundant consolation to all good men 
ty when death approacheth them. ‘They are sure not only of a blessed 
a resurrection at the last day, but of a reception into a very happy place 
and state in the mean time. They shall be, immediately after death, 
put in the possession of paradise, and there rejoice in the certain ex- 
pectation of a crown of glory, to be bestowed on them at the day of 
recompence. Fear not, good man, when death comes! For the good 
angels are ready to receive thy soul, and convey it into Abraham’s 
a bosom—a place, wherever it is, of rest ; and that not a stupid, insen- 
sible rest, but a rest attended with a lively perception of a far greater 
joy and delight than this whole world can afford; a place of the best 
society and company, where thou shalt be gathered to the spirits of 
es just men, to the holy Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, and 
bh Confessors, and familiarly converse with those saints and excellent 
a! persons whom thou hast heard of, and admired, and whose examples 
thou hast endeavored to imitate; a place, that is the rendezvous of 
the holy angels of God, and which the Son of God himself visits and 
illustrates with the raysof his glory; a place, where there shall be no 
wicked man to corrupt or offend thee, .no devil to tempt thee, no sin- 
ful flesh to betray thee; a place, full of security, where thou shalt be 
‘ out of all possible danger of being undone and miserable for ever; a 
¢ place, from whence all sorrow, because all sin, is banished; where 
: there is nothing but joy, and yet more joy still expected. This is the 
place that death calls thee to. Why, therefore, should thou be afraid 
} of dying? yea, rather, why shouldst thou not, when death calls thee 


to it, willingly and cheerfully die, desiring to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better.” (Sermons. Pp. 22, 23.) 


ae Mr. Serle, ina passage close to that already cited, observes, 


Hit ‘‘ T have losta child,” says another. But ask thoun—Who hath found 
# him? Is it not that gracious Redeemer, who called little children 
a unto himself when upon earth, and who gave them the highest bene- 
i* dictions? Hath not this child escaped a thousand evils, and miseries, 
. a and sins, which it must have undergone or committed, had it lived 
longer among the miserable sinners of this world? And doth it not 
enjoy unutterable happiness with thine own best friend, with whom 
also thou thyself hopest to live forever? And is it worthy of thy love 
£ to thy child thus excessively to bemoan its deliverance from grief, and 
its possession of peace?” (Sermons, &c. P. 423.) 


{i Doddridge has a remark of a similar tendency in one of his 
sermons. 


alc It ws indeed well, if that beloved creature be fallen asleep in Christ; 
> if that dear lamb be folded in the arms of the compassionate Shepherd, 
B and gathered into his gracious bosom. Self-love might have led me 
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to wish its longer continfance here; but, if | truly loved my child 
with a solid rational affection, 1 should much rather rejoice to think 
et ws gone to a heavenly Father, and to the world of perfected 
spirits above. Had it been spared to me, how slowly could I have 
taught it, and in the full ripeness of its age what had it been, when 
compared with what it now is? How is it shot up on a sudden, from 
the converse and toys of children, to be a companion with saints and 
angels, in the employment and blessedness of heaven?” (Sermons pp. 
932, 233.) 

An extract from the sermons of the late Rey. John Venn, 
conveys the same sentiment with somewhat more of precision. 

‘* By the spirits of the just are meant the souls of the righteous, 
who, being delivered from the burden of the flesh, subsist in a state 
of separation from the body in paradise. 

“They were once men of like passions with ourselves, assaulted by 
the same temptations ; but they were partakers of the same faith, 
servants of the same Lord, instructed by the same word, strengthened 
by the same ordinances, comforted by the same promises, victorious 
through the same Captain of their salvation. At length they were re- 
leased from their conflict by death as we shall ere long be ; and they 
joined the glorious assembly of the just, an assembly, in numbers as 
much surpassing the just now on earth, as it transcends them in purity 
and holiness, an assembly every year, every day, every hour aug- 
mented by the addition of those, who have departed this life in the 
faith and fear of God. 

‘They are now made perfect. —Their labors are finished.—Their trial 
is over. Their race is run. They have reached the goal. They have 
obtained the prize. They are made complete in all virtue and goodness. 
Here, though sincere, they were imperfect. Their faith was imper- 
fect, their hope, their obedience. But now their faith is accom- 
plished in sight; their hope is swallowed up in enjoyment ; their obe- 
dience is become perfect holiness. ‘They now have obtained an entire 
deliverance from all sin and sorrow, from all labour and trouble.—Their 
bliss is consummated. They possess a felicity, suited to their spiritual 
nature, commensurate with those higher faculties, with which they 
are now endowed. Thus they are perfected, though not yet perhaps ad- 
vanced to the utmost point, at which they will arrive after the general 
resurrection, and the final consummation of all things.” (Sermons 
pp. 355—357.) 

The powerful mind of Horsley has also grappled with the 
difficulties of this subject; in a se a | sermon from which we 
transcribe as much as makes directly for our present purpose. 

‘ The invisible mansion of departed spirits, though certainly 
not a place of penal confinement to the good, is nevertheless 
in some respects a prison. Itis a place of seclusion from the 
external world, a place of unfinished happiness, consisting in 
rest, security, and hope, more than enjoyment. It is a place 
which the souls of men never would have entered, had 
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not Siw introduced Death, and from which there is no exit 
by any natural means for those, who once have entered. The 
deliverance of the saints from it is to be effected by our Lord’s 
power. The invisible mansion of departed souls is to the 
righteous a place of safe keeping, where they are preserved 
under the shadow of God’s right hand, as their condition 
sometimes is described in scripture, till the season shall ar- 
rive for their advancement to their future glory ; as the souls 
of the wicked on the other hand are reserved in the other di- 
vision of the same place unto the judgment of the great day. 
Now Christ went and preached to souls of men thus in prison 
or in safe keeping. This is a clear confutation of the dismal 
notion of death, as a temporary extinction of the life of the 
whole man, or what is no less gloomy and discouraging, the 
notion of the sleep of the soul in the interval between death 
and the resurrection.’ 

Our last extract shall be from Mr, Faber’s Treatise on the 
Three Dispensations. ‘The moment that the souls of the 
faithful are delivered from the burden of the flesh, they are 
forthwith in joy and felicity. Preserved in the abode of sepa- 
rate spirits, under the safe keeping of their God and their Sa- 
viour, they rest from their labours.’ 

In citing several of these testimonies (it will appear) we 
have been aided by the editor of the volume which stands 
first at the head of this article, who however has not made, by 
any means, the best collection that might be formed. 

Before we proceed to notice the other works, under re- 
view, we will simply state, that we think that each of the 
two questions which have been started, may be fully and 
clearly determined by a single text of scripture. In regard 
to the first point, the future recognition of those whom 
death separates, it seems to us to be decided beyond dis- 
= in Luke xiii. 28, where our Lord says,— There shall 

e weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets in the king- 
dom of God, aud you yourselves thrust out.’ For surely 
if those who are excluded from heaven shall recognise those 
who are admitted into it, the idea cannot be maintained for a 
moment, that the saints shall not recognise each other. 
In regard to the second question, whether the soul in the 
intermediate state be awake or asleep, whether the departed 
Christian be in bliss, or in a condition of torpor, like that of 
frogs in winter, we consider, that our blessed Lord has himself 
decided it in his memorable answer to the Sadducees, Luke 
xx. 38,—* The Lord is not a God of the dead, but of the living: 
for all live unto him.’ For, although his object is to prove, 
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that the dead are raised, the medium, by which he establishes 
that proof, is, that the dead are even now living; which no 
one who admits, will any longer dispute about the doctrine of 
a resurrection. The point, on which the whole argument ii | 
turns, is this, that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are alive; for in 
the Lord still calls himself their God; and he is not a God of 
the dead, but of the living. But he then goes further to as- 
sert, that not only the patriarchs, who were objects of especial 
favour, but all, who are dead to us, live to him: whence, if 
there be meaning in language or truth in scripture, it is un- 
deniably proved, that all the departed are even now living, and 
consequently have not undergone any such suspension of 
their faculties as some speculative dreamers have imagined. 

Indeed so clear did the fact of this recognition appear to 
the author of the Excursions of a Spirit, that he has constructed 
upon it a sort of religious romance, the scene of which is the 
planetary system, and the actors those who have departed in 
the faith and fear of God. 

The author of Euthanasia also is so well satisfied upon 
the point, that ina thin pamphlet of a hundred and sixty-nine 
pages, professedly devoted to the state of the soul after death, 


he feels himself at liberty to prove by a detailed exposition of oh 
scripture, that the soul will survive the body, and other points, I. 
which are generally taken for granted in this argument. Te 

We acknowledge that we also feel satisfied upon it: and a 
therefore, instead of farther arguing a point, of which (we He! 


think) the single text we have quoted affords a demonstration, 
we will rather proceed to inquire, what further light can be 
collected upon the state in which the intermediate period be- 
tween death and judgment will be passed by the departed 
faithful. We have hitherto only shewn, that it will live. 
What will be its condition ? 

On this topic we must first dispose of the views entertained 
in the Excursions of a Spirit. The author represents himself 
as after death passing into the immediate presence of his re- 
lations, who were watching for his departure. The sensations 
which he experienced at that interesting moment, are not 
less agreeably expressed than happily imagined. 

“* The sensation I now instantancously felt, was as if an immense 
burden were taken from my shoulders, which had weighed me down 
to the earth, in consequence of which removal, | hardly seemed any 
longer to have any tendency to fall, or adhere to the surface of the 
earth, or floor of the room I was in; and at the same time experienced 
an immediate freedom from pain, with an accession of spirits and viva- 
city I had never any idea of before. The transition however from the 
pangs of death to immortal life, was so great, that in a few moments 
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time I became, as it were, entranced; from which when | began to re- 
cover, I found myself in the open air, surrounded by my beloved and 
much-lamented father, and some other deceased relatives, who seemed 
exactly to coincide with the ideas my imagination had retained of them. 
They immediately welcomed me, in the tenderest manner, to the ethe- 
rial regions ; and a thousand times welcome were they all to me. In 
mutual and ecstatic gratulations we continued, till at length on my 
feeling my aerial frame rather overpowered by the sudden change 
and multiplicity of new objects, my attendants, forming a close and 
compact circle around me, fled with astonishing rapidity, bearing me 
with them through the air, and, suddenly descending, placed me in a 
delightful arbour, upon a bed of flowers, the fragrance of which was 
infinitely greater than I had ever experienced in my mortal state, and 
seemedso to invigorate me, that I no longer felt in the least exhausted.” 
(Excursions, p. 9—11.) 


It will be at once seen from this extract, that the author of 
the vision imagines the souls of the departed to be engaged in 
watching the path of survivors. They are therefore still in- 
habitants of our world, though unseen, and minister to the 
weaknesses and wants of those, who are not aware of the 
presence of these aerial visitants. This, however, is not their 
only occupation. Our author represents them, as further 
employed in compleating an acquaintance with this globe, 
making researches into all its curiosities, observing the in- 
ventions of men, studying their history, listening to their mu- 
sic, and acting in short the part of universal spectators : be- 
sides which, they have their own daily meetings for prayer 
and praise, and also their periodical assemblies for more so- 
lemn acts of devotion in those parts of the earth, where they 
are free from tie interruption of mortal flesh and blood, 
namely at the poles. We must let the author here again des- 
cribe his own vision. 

‘«We now continued our flight due north, over the frozen ocean, 
and large fields of ice, till at length we discovered what I took for 
the northern polar continent, but was told it was a zone of ice, ex- 
tending all round it, beyond which, as the sun was then constantly 
above the horizon, without setting, (the ice gradually diminishing in 
substance towards the pole) there was a narrow smooth sea. Having 
reached this, we soon discovered the shores of the continent, the ap- 
pearance of which, as we more nearly approached it, was more beau- 
tifully variegated than I could have conceived. 

‘“‘When we, at last, alighted there, I could not help reflecting on 
the vanity and ignorance of mortals, in attempting to penetrate into 
the polar regions, which I was now convinced they never could fully 
accomplish with all their perseverance and courage, as the zone of 


always form an unsurmountable barrier as long as the world 
endures, 


‘* Having spent some time in refreshing ourselves upon the shores 
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of this continent, and in inhaling the delightful fragrance of its‘ her- 
bage, &c. my father proposed our proceeding quite to the pole, in 
order to see the phzenomena peculiar to that region. Accordingly we 
took our flight over the most beautiful and delightful country I had 
then seen, abounding with every variety that nature could bestow, and 
replenished with an infinite number of happy spirits, reposing, or 
amusing themselves in different groups, or parties, whilst others were 
moving in various directions, any of whom we joined, as we felt in- 
clined, there being, in the world of spirits, no previous ceremonies to 
undergo, nor formal introduction requisite; all considering themselves 
ch one great, united family, and always ready to commune with each 
other. 

‘‘On approaching the pole, we at length descried a hill of a blue 
pale colour, at no great distance, as I thought, but which I was in- 
formed was considerably farther off than it appeared to be, it being an 
exceeding high mountaiu, situated exactly at the north pole. The 
nearer we came to this, the greater we found the concourse of spirits, 
many of whom were spread all over the sides of the mountain, which 
was of gentle acclivity, amongst the most delightful groves imaginable ; 
the verdure being also of a beautiful green to the very summit, whereon 
we finally alighted. 

‘Here, situated upon the pivot, asit were, upon which the earth re- 
volved, we admired the extensive prospect from it, which was grand 
beyond conception; for, there being in this delightful region, at least 
during the summer solstice, no clouds or gross vapours, to intercept, 
distort, or obscure the most distant objects, the boundary of it was 
only limited by the horizontal line, which, from the extreme height of 
the mountain, seemed to be at an immense distance; the’ interme- 
diate space, every way, consisting of the greatest variety of hill and 
dale, grove and plain, land and water, that could be imagined. 


“When first we landed upon this continent, the sun was not many 
degrees above the horizon, and although it did not set, yet it was then 
considerably higher at noon than at night. But, as we advanced to- 
wards the pole it became higher and higher, and the two extremes of 
altitude came nearer together, till at length, on arriving near the polar 
mountain, it preserved an equal altitude above the horizon throughout 
the whole diurnal rotation of the earth, seeming to describe a circle in 
the heavens, parallel to the horizon, as the earth revolved upon its 
axis. 

“« It being here continual day for six months together, with perpe- 
tual sunshine, unobscured by clouds or vapours; the distinction of 
day and night is not known, the spirits taking their refreshment, or 
sleep, just as they feel inclined ; retiring into some grove, arbour, or 
grotto, and chanting their hymns of praise, as they awake, in such 
parties as may happen to associate for the purpose, at the time. Three 
times, however, in every solstice, the whole body of spirits then on 
the continent assemble around the polar mountain; namely, when the 
sun first appears above the horizon, when it is at its greatest height, 
and just before it sinks below the horizon again; at each of which 
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globe, yet all now joined in one universal language, formed from all 
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a B times they all join together in returning thanks to their Almighty 
ke: Creator for the bliss they enjoy. . 

Bite ‘“‘T could not help remarking the great advantage of there being no 
8 longer any distinction of nations and languages; as thisimmense mul- 
4 U. titude of spirits, although originally from every habitable part of the 


: the languages of the earth; so that we could now reciprocally make 
; ourselves understood to each other, and become, as it were, literally 
boa ‘* citizens of the world.” (Excursions. Pp. 57—74.) 

t 3 These however are occupations, not formed for perpetuity. 
dpa After a certain period, when the near connexions of any spirit 
ed have quitted this mortal scene, and either joined their society, 
mils) or, if not admitted to that blessed communion, become totall 
em invisible to them, it seems, that the disembodied travellers 
i | become desirous of extending their discoveries; and our 
author actually provides them with means of accommodation, 
} by which they may transport themselves from planet to planet, 


a E4 through a great part of the solar system, He has even drawn 
a! a chart of the system with the appendage of certain transparent 

a satellites, which, unlike their opaque neighbours, and without 
oB reference to the theory of gravitation, revolve in ellipses 


round no material centre of attraction ; by means of which the 
flight of souls is helped from orb to orb, the general rendez- 
vous of happy spirits being in the planet Venus, while the 
condemned are consigned to Mercury, and Mars is the abode 
of the souls of other animals. With respect to the more dis- 
tant planets, the author represents Saturn as peopled with 
creatures, like ourselves, in a state of probation, who after- 
wards are either frozen in the Georgian, or cheered in Jupi- 
ter, till the day of judgment, when the whole system is to be 
consumed together. 


me At the close of the volume the author makes the following 
| ‘‘ recapitulation of the several enjoyments of blessed spirits, men- 
tioned at large in the foregoing pages. 
“Ist, The abolition of the several evils of human life, comprised 


: under the general denominations of sin, guilt, pain, sickness, labour, 
Bil! imprisonment, slavery, poverty, the infirmity of age and others, with 
the attainment and uninterrupted enjoyment of their opposite bles- 


sings, innocence, a clear conscience, ease, quiet, liberty, health, and 


As perpetual vigour, accompanied with a certainty of their future m- 

eo crease, and of their continuance for ever and ever. 

a “2ndly, The enjoyment of pure and genuine friendship meeting 

it with former acquaintance, and associating with kindred spirits. i 
pa _ “3rdly, The complete gratification of every kind of laudable curiosity 

: ¥ in the acqusisition of the knowledge of the ancient and moderm his- 


passing in the world below; of the true theory of the earth and pla- 


. 


Th tory of the different nations of the earth; of the greater political events 
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nets of our system; and ina fall display of the grand scheme, of Pro- 

vidence, as developed in the prophetic system. 

‘« 4thly, The pleasure of traversing the whole earth without fatigue 
or inconvenience ; with the idea and anticipation of exploring the 
whole of the planetary and cometary worlds. | 

* Sthly, The enjoyment of melody, harmony, poetry, and of all the 
innocent and laudable arts and sciences in their fullest perfection. 

“6thly, The anticipated happiness of meeting, in due time, and 
becoming acquainted with the spirits of the patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, &c. with the expectation of seeing our Blessed Sa- 
viour at his second advent.” (Excursions. Pp. 204, 205.) 


Ina vision of this kind fancy is of course indulged without 
restraint: and it would be unfair to subject its speculations 
to any very rigorous scrutiny. Yet, since the author reasons 
upon them himself, as though he regarded them as something 
more than a reverie, and as having in them some intrinsic 
probability or truth, we have judged it right to give the fore- 
going sketch of his notions upon the subject. 

Mr. Gisborne is satisfied with the idea of mutual recogni- 
tion, and does not enter into other particulars. One passage 
we will quote from his pages. 


‘‘ Christian friends, reunited in the realms above, shall meet one 
another with complete and lively consciousness of their reciprocal 
attachment upon earth; and with such recollections of the incidents 
of their mortal intercourse, as shall enhance the blessedness of eternity. 
This is the suggestion of reason: this is the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures. 

‘“‘ How mercifully vouchsafed, and how wisely calculated are these 
assurances from the Supreme Disposer of our lot, to console his true 
servants, when they behold a beloved companion, also his true ser- 
vant, declining under the pressure of sickness, or deposited in the 
grave! The loss is no longer for eternity. The suspension of inter- 
course is but for the remainder of the life of the survivor. ‘lhe indi- 
vidual removed is the forerunner of those who remain. He has 
reached the end of his journey a little sooner than his fellow travel- 
lers: and is awaiting them at the place of repose, towards which they 
are every moment advancing. Let the bereaved mourner persevere in 
his religious path, and the severed ties shall be rejoined. The restored 
connection shall be indissoluble. Misapprehension, competition, 
coolness, vicissitude, doubt, fear, are no more. The sun of affection 
shall no more be dimmed by earthly mists and exhalations. It shines 
for ever with increasing lustre, pure as the new heavens in which it is 
enthroned. United feelings, associated pursuits, conjoined admira- 

tion of the works of God, participated delight in his dispensations, 
blend the renewed attachments into continually augmented firmness, 
The blessedness of one friend becomes the blessedness of the rest. 
The bliss of all is enlarging itself by reciprocity through never-ending 
ages.” (Gisborne, p. 85—87.) 
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Dr. Booker, the author of Euthanasia, argues in the man- 
ner following. 


“In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, absolute recognition and 
reminiscence are asserted. Dives recollects Lazarus, and solicits the 
boon of his kindness: and the father of the faithful tells him to remem- 
ber one cause of the vast difference then existing between their res- 
pective destinies. He, no doubt, well remembered it, together with 
his impious and improper conduct: for we find him actuated by such 
recollection, full of anxiety about the fate of his surviving brethren, 
‘lest they also come into that place of torment.’ If the spirits of the 
dead, therefore, forget not the living, nor past transactions, as in this 
instance was evidently the case, we must believe that the soul, imme- 
diately after the death of the body, is not in a state of insensibility. 
Here there is evidence from Scripture of two departed persons whose 
souls were jn two very different states indeed !-—the one in a state of 
happiness—the other in a state of misery: the one comforted—the 
other tormented. 


“What Jesus Christ here taught in parables, he also, plainly asserts 
as fact. How else are we to construe these words, where speaking of 
his Almighty Father, he says, ‘ He is the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob—not the God of the dead, but of the 
living?’ The soul of Abraham, we have just seen, in the parable, is 
represented as living; while his body, as the Jews truly asserted, was 
dead, ‘his sepulchre being with them unto the day’ when they made 
the assertion. The body of Moses also is dead; yet the soul or spirit 
of Moses, many hitnahied years after his dissolution, was seen alive, by 
some of the disciples, on the mount, conversing with Jesus, when ‘he 
was transfigured before them,’ in a manner too glorious for us to con- 
ceive. 

“* Jesus also assetts it, as a fact, in his dying agonies. What other 
construction can we put upon these words, addressed by him to the 
penitent malefactor, who implored his gracious remembrance on the 
cross.—‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’” (Booker, pp. 
57—59.) 

“In precisely the same sense are we to understand St. Paul, where 
he says, ‘ Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life or | 
by death. For to me, to live is Christ, and to die is gain; yet, what’, 
I shall chuse, I wot not; having a desire to depart and to be with, 
Christ. Is it likely that the apostle would feel a desire to depart out . 
of life, to a state of non-existence? Nay, more—in such a state he 
could not ‘be with Christ,’ whom he knew to have arisen from the 
dead, and to be possessed of ‘all power, both in heaven and in earth; _ 
and therefore fully ‘able to keep what should be committed untohim, — 
till the great and final day.”. When Christ told the dying penitent that 
he should, on the day of his departure, be with him in paradise, he 
evidently meant that his sowd or spirit should be there, not his body: 
which, no doubt, like that of the Redeemer, remained a mangled spec- 
tacle upon earth, till interment hid it from the sight of men.’ The- 
imperishable part of the sufferer, therefore, on its quitting the lifeless 
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framey went to paradise. It must not be forgotten, that St. Paul was 
the only person ever permitted to form, from actual vision, a true idea: 
of what paradise is; having been ‘ caught up’ to witness its unspeak- 
able blessedness. For a state of blessedness it must be, or he would. 
not have felt ‘a desire to depart,’ that he might share the fruition of 
it: and it must be of a nature indescribably awful and glorious, or 
the apostle would not have declared that he there saw things, which 
it is not lawful (i. e. possible) for man to utter: things, which no mor- 
tal eye, save his own, hath seen, no other human ear hath heard, | 
neither can it enter into the heart of man to conceive. Wi 
‘The same apostle, encouraging the persecuted followers of his { 
blessed Master to constancy in the faith, by the hope of the gospel, ' 
reminds them of ‘ the spirits of just men made perfect’ to whose society | 
they were, in glorious anticipation, united. But, if there be no sueh 


spirits existing, the apostle was not authorized to name them, which. 
no humble Christian will believe. 


“Yet, happy as this intermediate state undoubtedly is, that a full 
fruition of happiness will not take place, till the soul and body shall 
be reunited at the general judgment, we may reasonably infer, from 
the great importance of the doctrine of the resurrection. The coun- 
sels of Divine Providence, with respect to the great family of the 
human race, will then, and not ¢2// then, be complete. The long- 
separated constituent parts of man—his soul and his body—then re- 
fashioned into a perfect being, like the sinless person of the Redeemer, 
to die no more, must be susceptible of a degree of felicity, far surpas- 
sing any thing that could be enjoyed by the spirit alone, in its sepa- 
rate state.” (Booker, pp. 60—63.) 

Having thus collected the sentiments of others, such at 
least as may be presumed to embody the prevailing opinion 
of the present day, on the question proposed, we will now 
state what appears to us to be the amount of scriptural testi- 
mony concerning that intermediate portion of human exis- 
tence, which is to elapse between death and judgment. 

In the first place we agree with the author of Euthanasia, 
that the fable of the rich man and Lazarus clearly intimates | 
a perfect recollection of ourselves and others, and not only 
that, but an immediate entrance into a state of reward or 
punishment, suitable to our previous character. It is true, 
indeed, that it is a parable. But let the parables of our Sa- 
viour be examined; and it will be found, that, though the 
incidents are fictitious, they are all possible. They are adapted. 
to a state of things actually existing, and do not refer to either. 
places or conditions, that are merely imaginary. The scene. 
of the good deed of the Samaritan traveller is delineated with 
scrupulous exactness. The circumstances connected with: 
the marriage of the nobleman’s son, and the departure of the ” 
chief to another country, to receive the royal dignity from” 
a foreign court and return, are all borrowed from known’ 
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practices: and if such was our Saviour’s habit, if, when 
he invented incidents, he uniformly refrained from inventing 
scenes and manners and conditions of being likewise, why 
should we fancy, that he departed from that habit in thesingle 
instance of the parable to which we are now alluding? All 
worlds were alike under his eye; and, whether he chose to 
lay the scene of his parable in this world, or in paradise, or 
in heaven, or in the infernal regions, the state of all these, 
and of all other parts of creation, were equally familiar to 
him, and the imagined distance of the scene affords not the 
slightest cause for supposing, that he did not adhere in this, 
as he did in all other cases, to the reality of nature. We 
therefore conclude, that here also the incidents are imaginary, 
but that the scene and its circumstances are all according to 
truth. 

Now Campbell has well drawn out the geography, if we 
may so call it, of this interesting story. The scene of it is 
Hades or the general repository of unembodied spirits, divided 
into two parts, one for the departed faithful, the other for the 
wicked, but separated from each other by a deep gulf or pre- 
cipitous valley, which cannot be passed. Such is the picture 
of the scene, sketched by our blessed Lord; and, though the 
scene itself may be unearthly, and by consequence the des- 
cription rather symbolical than literal, such (we may presume) 
is the nearest idea which in our present state we can form, of 
its situation and accompaniments. It is only to be added, 
that the particular place of custody for the spirits of the 
faithful, is sometimes called Paradise, while the word Hell 
or Hades, comprehends both that and the prison-house of 
the wicked. | | 

Let us then observe, what is the condition of the justified 
spirit immediately on its quitting the body! It is at once 
carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom. Therefore it in- 
stantly becomes capable of knowing Abraham, and of deriv- 
ing inexpressible bliss from his intercourse and affectionate 
regard. Butit is probable, that the name of Abraham is here 
introduced, only as the federal head of the Israelitish church, 
and consequently, as the typical representative of our Lord 
himself, the head of the true or Christian church; and if so, 
we learn from the parable this delightful truth, that the souls 
of the faithful enter into communion with Christ himself, or, 
as St. Paul expresses his own hope and conviction, are with 
Christ ; which is far better than the nearest and most intimate 
earthly communion with him. How cheering a thought, to 
pass instantly from this poor scene of conflict and hope to 
the bosom of Christ, the favored place of the beloved disciple, 
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the very situation with respect to Christ himself, which is 
chosen by Saint John to represent the intimacy of our Lord’s 
own relation to the Father ! 

While, therefore, the past is there remembered, the present 
enjoyed, the future anticipated, while the souls of all the ser- 
vants of God are at once known to each other, and united in 
that indissoluble bond of love, which is formed in Christ 
Jesus, the presence of Christ himself must be the controlling 
idea in all our conceptions of that intermediate blessedness. 
This will exclude several incorrect notions. : 

First, they, which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor 
are given in marriage. Although, therefore, the husband will 
know the wife, and the wife the husband, the father the son, 
and the son the father, they will no longer recognise each 
other in those relations, except as they are reflected in the glass 
of memory, but simply, as fellow-heirs of glory, and partners in 
the love of Christ; and their affection for each other, though 
endeared by many recollections of the past, being rooted and 
grounded exclusively in theiz common love and admiration 
of the redeemer, will be proportioned rather to their respective 
attainments in Christian holiness, than to their own private, 
partial, and personal regard. ‘Their mutual love will be per- 
fect, and will, therefore, infinitely surpass the most perfect 
affection felt on earth. But yet it will have lost that element 
of earthly affection, namely, its exclusive nature, which is 
necessary to our condition here, and will admit an uni- 
versal partnership, becoming in some measure, like that of 
the great Redeemer himself, irrespective of persons; not in- 
deed entirely so,—far from it; for it is probable, that our 
knowledge, however enlarged, will still be imperfect, and the 
degree of our love will assuredly bear some proportion to the 
extent of our knowledge; which is a sufficient foundation for 
the continuance of that endearing preference, by which earthly 
relations are linked together. 

Secondly, this consideration will also exclude that interest 
in the indulgence of mere curiosity, which is supposed by the 
author of the Spiritual Vision. The angels indeed desire to 
look into the things that concern our redemption; and so 
doubtless do the happy spirits which are made icayyen. 
Every thing which belongs to the glory, the greatness, the 
excellence of Christ Jesus, will be most interesting to the de- 
parted Christian; and the condition of human nature, as con- 
nected with that plan, the development of prophecy, the 
triumphs of grace, will doubtless occupy its delighted atten- 
tion, and draw largely upon its inexhaustible stores of grati- 
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tude. But the mere manners of nations, their localities, and 
amusements, which are now vanity, and will soon be nothing, 
will be to them like the forgotten pleasures of the nursery. 
The mind will be engaged in higher contemplations ; and its 
enlarged powers will not find any theme so grateful to it as 
that in the Revelation,—‘‘ Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood out of every kindred and tongue, and 
people and nation, and hast made us unto our God kings 
and priests.”’ 

Thirdly, this consideration includes entire exemption from sin 
and from temptation. Tothe earthly body ofour Lord the tempter 
approached ; but he will not venture near his glorified frame. 
He, who is in the bosom of Christ, will be free from tempta- 
tion as well as from sin. He will thus have come unto Christ ; 
and he will give him rest. That rest will be beatitude, and 
willconsequently exclude those restless desires of amusement, 
which here accompany and indicate imperfection. The re- 
pose of the soul indeed will not be inactive. It will rest from 
sin and from the uneasy fretfulness of forbidden desire. But 
it will converse with objects of high and holy interest, and 
without seeking to roam for the mere love of seeing, will 
fully realize the anticipations of the expiring Christian, when 

‘“« Atheria jamdudum in luce vagari 
Mens avet, indigenisque Deum specularier astris.” 

Yet these spirits, though in bliss, are still but waiting in 
silent expectation for the glory of that day, which shall invite 
them to enter into the joy of their Lord, the presence of the Fa- 
ther, the sight and enjoyment of God. But we refrain. The 
things which were both heard and seen by the apostle in para- 
dise, it is impossible for a man to utter; and beyond it eye. 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have the things, which God 
hath prepared for them that love him, entered into the heart 
of man. It is sufficient that we are allowed to catch a few 
glimpses of that promised glory, the full vision of which 
would be too bright for mortal eye. It is sufficient (nay, it is, 
if we will receive it, even present happiness) to know, that the 
true believer passes instantly into the presence of his Re- 
deemer, carries with him a recollection of all those friends, 
who are fellow-heirs with him of the same blessedness, but 
leaves, as they have left, all imperfection, all ill will, dis- 
trust, dislike, and every form of reserve and uneasiness, with 
all guilt and misery, at an infinite distance behind him. 


These are anticipations, which it is lawful, because it is 
profitable, to indulge : and if they be drawn from us, what 
will the infidel or the worldling substitute in their place? A 
blank, nay, rather a blot. 
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But we willingly turn from this last consideration to notice 
briefly a few other topics, which occur in one of the volumes 
under review. 

Mr. Gisborne among his Essays has included a few short 
papers, written in a plain and simple style, on the value of 
the Bible, and on other kindred subjects, well adapted for 
charitable circulation. 

Another series is devoted to the right use of prophecy, 
which the author pronounces to be equally remote, so far as 
the unfulfilled part of it is concerned, from unprofitable or 
presumptuous minuteness of investigation, and from that 
abandonment of the subject, which would defeat one of the 
main ends designed by it. On this last point we will quote 
his own just and sensible remarks :— 


“ The other erroneous opinion to which I have alluded, is the fol- 
lowing: that anticipatory investigation of future events does not lie 
within the province of prophetical study; that the business of the 
Christian as to the subjects of predictions, is simply to wait until the 
foretold events shall have taken place. Then, by ware oe the ac- 
complishment with the prediction, shall he strengthen himself in his 
holy faith; and learn to adore with augmented reverence the Omni- 
scient Wisdom of the Most High. 

“‘ These sentiments are not unfrequently entertained by persons of 
devout minds; and are confirmed in such minds by the multiplicity of 
jarring interpretations with which expositors have bewildered their 
readers. I apprehend, however, that the opinion may be decisively 
shown to be destitute of foundation. ammall 

‘ Let it be, in the first place, considered, that this opinion, if just, 
would nearly, or altogether, nullify one of the great practical purposes 
for which, as already has been evinced, prophetic revelations were vouch- 
safed; namely, to excite and enable men to prepare themselves before- 
hand for the arrival of the events announced.” (Gisborne, pp. 201,202.) 

“ Another argument remains to be stated. Meditation, properly 
conducted, on unaccomplished prophecy appears to be one of the ap- 
pointed and most efficacious methods, by which the Christian Church 
is to be defended against the delusiveness of false expositions.” (Ib. 
pp. 211, 212.) 

“‘ On the whole, the course of discussion which has been pursued 
seems to have conducted us safely to the two following inferences : 
That all prophetical investigations are uniformly to be carried forward 
in a spirit of deep and humble piety, with sober discretion, with patient 
study, with fhesdoin from ptepossession, with a simple love of truth, 
with entire readiness to abandon, on better evidence and information, 
conclusions previously adupted: and, that with these qualifications, 
and under these restrictions, researches into prophecy fulfilled and 
unfulfilled are lawful, and form a constituent part of the duty of the 
Church of Christ.” (Ib. pp. 213, 214.) 


One of the essays relates to the “little book” in the Apoca- 
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lypse ; into the minute discussion of which we cannot now 
enter; and without minute discussion little profit can be 
gained from entering into the subject at all, since but little 
justice can be done to it. We may hereafter revert to these 
Essays, which are written in a sober spirit, but with much 
acuteness of observation, if the further investigation of sacred 
prophecy should be brought within the scope of our critical 
labours. At present we will simply observe, that, although 
we are not prepared to accede to every interpretation ad- 
vanced, in this series, we think, that much light is thrown by 
it on various parts of the prophetical Scriptures, and that the 
proof, which it contains, that the seventh head of the beast 
represents the Gothic empire in Italy, appears to be complete. 


Arr. XXII—NEGRO SLAVERY. 


1. An Appeal to the Religion, Justice, and Humanity of the 
Inhabitants of the British Empire, in behalf of the Negro 
Slaves in the West Indies: by William Wilbertorce, Esq. 
M. P. 1823. London. Hatchards. 8vo. pp. 77. 

2. 4 Counter Appeal, in answer to an Appeal from William 
Wwherforce, Esq. M. P. designed to prove that the Emanci- 
pation of the Negroes in the West Indies, hy a Legislative 
Enactment, without the consent of the Planters, would he a 
flagrant breach of National Honour, hostile to the principles 
of Religion, Justice, and Humanity, and highly injurious to 
the Planter, and to the Slave ; by Sir Henry William Mar- 
tin, Bart. 1823. London. Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 52. 


3. 4 Poice from Jamaica, in reply to William Wilberforce, 
Esq. M. P. by the Rev. George Wilson Bridges, A. B. 
1823. London. Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 50. 


S1IxTEEN years have elapsed since Great Britain abolished 
the Slave Trade. Long and arduous was the conflict, before 
this triumph of justice and humanity over sordid and unfeel- 
ing avarice was achieved. Many and disgraceful were the 
shifts and evasions by which the traffickers in human blood, 
and their abettors in and out of Parliament, sought to defeat 
or delay that measure, which the honour and justice, no less 
than the religion and humanity of the country, demanded. 
When at length the victory was obtained by the passing of 
that act, which was to terminate our crimés and our infamy 
as slave-dealers, it is not surprising, that it should diffuse joy 
and call forth mutual congratulations among those, who had 
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been engaged in the hard-fought battle. Many a defeat had 
preceded the triumph, and many a noble combatant had fallen 
before it was obtained. No wonder, then, that the survivors 
should exult, and prepare, at their ease, to contemplate and 
enjoy the fruits of their successful struggle. Very soon, how- 
ever, did they see reason to apprehend, that their victory was 
less complete than they had supposed, and that further mea- 
sures were necessary to guard against the surreptitious in- 
troduction of slaves into the Colonies. ‘The temptations to 
this crime were too powerful, and the facilities to the com- 
mission of it too great, and the evil itself was too deeply rooted 
in the West Indian system, to be easily eradicated. It became 
apparent, therefore, almost immediately, that the abolition- 
law would prove little more than a dead letter, without con- 
tinued vigilance on the part of those who had procured it ; 
nay, that it would have the effect of aggravating the hardships 
and misery of the captured Africans, by the necessity which 
it imposed on the slave dealers, in order to avoid detection, to 
cram their unhappy victims into the smallest possible space, 
and to keep them closely confined during their passage to the 
West Indies. Hence the necessity of the Registry Bill, the 
violent opposition to which, on the part of the West Indians, 
was not much calculated to remove the imputation under 
which they labored, of still trafficking in slaves: for, on the 
supposition of an honest intention to observe the abolition 
law, there was not a shadow of reason for opposing this mea- 
sure. The resistance offered to it, obviously under the most 
frivolous pretences, and the keen and bitter animosity, mani- 
fested by the Planters to its advocates, have been, however, 
attended with this important effect, that public attention has 
been drawn anew to the West Indian system, and to the 
actual condition of the slaves in our Colonies. 

During the discussions in Parliament on the Slave Trade, 
it was allowed on all hands, that a change in the treatment 
of the slaves was absolutely necessary. Even the advocates 
of the Planters admitted the necessity of an amelioration in 
this respect: and the late Lord Melville, then Mr. Dundas, 
the leader of those advocates, in bringing forward his plan of 
gradual abolition, calculated upon the elevating effect on the 
character and habits of the slaves, which this improved treat- 
ment would produce. Of course, then, after the lapse of so 
many years, the public were entitled to expect, and actually 
did expect, a material alteration for the better, in the condi- 
tion of the Negroes. Now what has been the result of exa- 
mination and inquiry into this subject? The result has been 
this, the appalling discovery, that no substantial improvement 
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has taken place; that notwithstanding the occurrences of the 
last thirty years, notwithstanding the professions and pledges 
of the West Indians, the slaves are, at the present moment, 
the same wretched, demoralized, and degraded beings as in 
the year 1788, when the cry of their misery first reached the 
ear of the Legislature. This fact, a most fearful one for those 
on whom the responsibility falls, has recently come before the 
view of the public, both in and out of Parliament; and the 
most distinct proofs of it have been adduced. 

From the various statements on this subject, we present 
the following particulars concerning the actual condition of 
the Negro population in our Colonies. 

The number of Slaves amounts to upwards of Eight Hun- 
dred Thousand. They are the absolute property of the mas- 
ter, who, to mark his property in them, usually brands his 
initials on some conspicuous part of their body, with a hot 
iron; as in this country we serve our sheep. He regulates, 
within certain limits, the measure of their food, their labour, 
and their punishment; and possesses the power, without 
control, of selling them, or of transferring his right in them 
to any other person. Nay more, being, in the eye of the 
colonial law, mere chattels, they are liable to be seized in 
execution for his debts, and, like the other parts of his stock, 
to be sold by public auction to the highest bidder, who may 
remove them where he pleases, even to a different island, 
without regard to the family ties which may be broken by so 
cruel a procedure. ‘They are, for the most part, employed in 
field-labour ; and, are driven to their work, both male and 
female, by the lash of the cart-whip. By the sound of the 
whip they are summoned to their work in the morning, and 
under the terror of it they labor through the day. Their 
labour commences at an early hour, and, with an interval for 
breakfast and dinner, continues until.night; and, in the season 
of crop, which lasts for four or five months in the year, it is 
further carried on during either the half of every night, or 
the whole of every alternate night. For this labour they re- 
ceive no wages. They are provided with coarse and scanty 
clothing, with a hut in which to shelter themselves at night, 
when not obliged to work, and with a small portion of food, 
not sufficient for their support: to make up the deficiency, 
-they are obliged to cultivate a piece of ground allotted to 
them for the purpose; and for the cultivation of this, the 
only time allowed them is the Sunday. They are liable to be 
punished to the extent of thirty-nine lashes, by the master or 
his delegate, athis discretion, for any offence, or for no offence. 
These lashes are inflicted on the naked body, with a cart- 
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whip, an instrument of dreadful severity. Even females are 
not exempted, but, equally with the men, are liable to be thus 
indecently exposed, and cruelly lacerated, at the caprice of 
the owner or his overseer. To this corporal punishment, the 
imprisonment of the stocks may be added, and that for any 
length of time which the overseer may direct. Further, their 
evidence is not admitted in the courts of justice, in any case 
in which the interest of a person of free condition is affected ; 
a circumstance, which completely excludes them from the 
protection of the law, it being obvious that a white man may 
commit any atrocity against them with impunity, provided he 
only take care that no free person be a witness of it. To this 
grievous enumeration, another hardship is to be added, viz. 
that, even those of them, who may have obtained their free- 
dom, are liable to be seized and treated as runaway slaves, 
and again sold and consigned to interminable bondage, unless 
they can establish their freedom in a legal manner; it being 
an universal principle of the colonial law, that every black 
or colored person is presumed to be a slave, unless he can 
legally prove the contrary, which it is difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, to do, under the circumstances of the case.* 


* The only exceptions to the above statement are the following :—lIst. In 
Tobago, night-work, as appears from a letter from Mr. President Campbell, has 
been abolished.—2dly. In Honduras, the slaves are entirely fed by their pro- 
prietors, and are not obliged to cultivate a patch of ground, to raise food for 
themselves and family. For their labour on Saturday, they are entitled to half- 
a-dollar; and Sunday is entirely their own.—3dly. In Dominica, the testimony 
of slaves is admitted in courts of justice, in certain cases in which they have 
received injury from white persons. We subjoin an extract from the Act of the 
Dominica Legislature on this subject, that our readers may have a specimen of 
West Indian Legislation. 

‘Be it enacted, That from and after the publication of this Act, any white 
person or free person of colour, who shall beat, maim, wound, or ill-treat any 
slave or slaves, the property of another person, or persons, or deprive such slave 
of his property, on complaint being made thereof by the owner of such slave, or 
his representative, to any justice of the peace, and the slave being produced, 
and the marks of the blows or wounds being exhibited before any of his majes- 
ty’s justices of the peace, such justice shall, and he is hereby empowered, 
authorized, and required, should he deem the complaint sufficiently founded, 
to summon the party so accused before him, and to examine him on oath; and 
on his refusal to be examined, such contumacy shall be construed an admission 
of the fact ; and thereupon to bind any such white or free person of colour, 
charged with such offence, to appear at the next ensuing court of grand sessions 
of the peace, then and there to answer the charge alleged against him, the said 
justice having previously examined upon oath such slave (should he have been 
baptized) and duly explained and enforced to him the nature and solemnity of 
an oath ; which examination the justice shall return with the recognisance to 
the clerk of the crown, prior to the sitting of such court; and on the parties 
appearing before the court, the testimony of any slaves who may have been 
present (they having been baptized) shall be received, as far as it shall appear 
clear and consistent in the opinion of the court . Provided always, nevertheless, 
that no white person or free person of colour shall be convicted of any of the 
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Such is the present miserable condition of 800,000 human 
beings, our fellow creatures, flesh of our flesh, and bone of 
our bone, differing in no respect from ourselves, except that 
an Afriean sun has burnt a darker colour in their skin : such 
is their condition ; and such, as the law now stands, is to be 
the inheritance of their children for ever. 

That a system of this kind should be tolerated for so many 
years, a system of such obvious injustice and cruel oppression, 
so inconsistent with our principles as Britons, and with our 
profession as Christians, can only be accounted for by the 
generally prevailing ignorance of its real nature. Let it once 
be exhibited in its proper colours to the country! Only let its 
frightful features be exposed! and the disgust and hatred 
which it will inspire will be deep and universal. Soon will 
the public voice be heard from one end of the empire to the 
other, sympathizing with the wretched victims of slavery, 
and calling for a speedy termination of their sufferings. We 
rejoice that the work of exposure has commenced. It has 
commenced with him, who has long been the friend and the 
advocate of the African race, and who is now a veteran in 
the cause. With unabated ardour, with all his wonted ability, 
and with that touching eloquence, of which both friends and 
foes have acknowledged the force, he has again come forward 
in, behalf of our oppressed and too long neglected slave-popu- 
lation. In a strain of manly reasoning, and in an appeal 
which (we dare venture to predict) every unprejudiced mind 
will feel to be resistless, he demands for them such an ame- 
lioration of their condition, as was contemplated by all par- 
ties at the time of the abolition, and to which the planters 
then stood pledged; such an amelioration as will ultimately 
lead to the abolition of slavery itself. 

Mr. Wilberforce opens his publication with the following 
solemn and affecting address. 

‘‘ To all the inhabitants of the British Empire, who value the favour 
of God, or are alive to the interests or honour of their country ; 
to all, who have any respect for justice, or any feelings of humanity, I 
would solemnly address myself. 1 call upon them, asthey shall here- 
after answer, in the great day of account, for the use they shall have 
made of any power or influence with which Providence may have en- 
trusted them, to employ their best endeavours, by all lawful and consti- 


offences aforesaid, on the testimony of any slaves, unless two of the said slaves 
at least, do clearly and consistently agree with each other, and depose to the 
same fact, act, or circumstance ; and also unless the said slaves are examined 
apart, and out of the hearing of each other: and provided also, that no person 
shall be convicted on the testimony of any slaves, for any of the offences afore- 
said, unless the same shall be prosecuted within twelve months after the com- 
mission thereof.” 
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tutional means,to mitigate, and, as soon as it may be sately done, to ter- 
minate the negro slavery of the British Colonies, a system of the gross- 
est injustice, of the most heathenish irreligion and immorality, of the 4 
most unprecedented degradation, and unrelenting cruelty.” (P. 1.) 
The strong language in the concluding sentence of this pa- | 
ragraph has given great offence to the West Indians. To re- ‘ 
present their system of slavery as one of ‘ the most unpre- 
cedented degradation, and unrelenting cruelty,” is, they say, ; 
calumnious. In aspeech attributed to the late Mr. Mar- 
ryat, then member for Sandwich, it is asserted that this 
representation of West Indian slavery has been refuted by 
various official reports recently received from the colonists. 
Our readers will probably be curious to know the nature of 
the reports alluded to by this honorable gentleman. They 
will expect, perhaps, to hear of some delightful revolution in 
the colonial laws, and in the conduct of the planters towards i 
the slaves ; such as, that they are no longer liable to be sold, 


like mere farming utensils, that they are no longer driven to a 
work with the lash, that the females can no longer be inde- Med 
cently exposed, and cruelly lacerated with the cart-whip, and 
that the Sunday is allowed them for a day of rest and reli- ist 
gious instruction. But it is no such thing. It is merely a ty | 
repetition of the old story, which the parliament and the ‘at 
country heard so often on the same authority in the years vit 
1790 and 1791, that the slaves were better clothed and fed, nad 


and in every respect better circumstanced than the laboring 
class in this country. Such was the evidence, given at the : 
bar of the House of Commons by a long list of admirals and 
of governors of Colonies, when examined at that time respect- 
ing the condition of the slaves. ‘Their testimony was much . 
stronger than any adduced on the present occasion. Some 
of them even went the length of stating, that they envied the 
condition of the slaves. Now none of Mr. Marryat’s wit- 
nesses have gone so far as this, although nearly rip years 
have elapsed, since that testimony was given, all of which 
(we are assured) have been years of progressive amelioration 
in the condition of the slaves. 

But to form a correct estimate of the import and value of 
the official reports, referred to by Mr. Marryat, they should 
be viewed, not in detached portions, as he has quoted them, 
but as entire documents ; and in connexion also with the sta- 
tion and pursuits of their respective authors. This latter 
circumstance, more especially, should not be overlooked. If 
their authors be not disinterested parties, their testimony is 
of little value, however respectable their character may be ; 
as itis notorious, that our own interest gives a bias even to 
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the most upright mind, which unfits it for investigating and 
judging with the accuracy, of which we should otherwise be 
capable. On this principle two of the parties, from whom 
these reports have proceeded, are disqualified, as witnesses, 
viz. the President of Tobago, and the Assembly of Jamaica, 
théirs being the testimony of planters. 

The evidence of one of the parties referred to by Mr. Marry- 
at, we shall give entire, as it appears in the honorable gen- 
tleman’s speech. It is that of Sir Ralph Woodford, governor 
of Trinidad, and is as follows. 

*< To proprietors of slaves, as to mankind in general, no in- 
centive can be so great as their own interest. [t is not in their 
power now to replace a slave whose physical powers are ex- 
hausted by a short service: therefore the value of a slave of 
good character is greatly enhanced beyond the value of his or- 
dinary appraisement ; and proportionate efforts are made to 
keep up his natural health and vigour. The comforts of the 
slaves depend upon themselves and their own industry, and 
their health upon their own imprudences, or the quantum of 
work they are required to perform. They can, if they choose, 
with very little trouble, amass much beyond the wants of their 
utmost ambition or profligacy ; but the idle and drunken, (of 
which there are many) will always be in poverty and in rags. 
I have frequently known cases of negroes preferring to con- 
tinue slaves, rather than, with ample means, to purchase their 
freedom, or even to accept it. With a humane owner the 
negro is most happy; and, as a slave, and when sick, he al- 
ways shares the fare of the owner’s table.” 

We present this fragment of an official report, as a real cu- 
riosity. It will be found unique in its kind, whether we 
examine the reasoning, the assertions, or the facts which it 
presents. ‘To proprietors of slaves,” Sir Ralph Woodford 
says, “‘as to mankind in general, no incentive can be so 
great as their own interest.” Ifhe means by this, that per- 
sons uniformly act, as a right view of their own interest would 
dictate, his position is overturned by every day’s experience. 
For, in the first place, we commonly observe persons taking 
a mistaken view of their own interest, and, under such mis- 
taken view, pursuing courses highly injurious to it : and next, 
it often happens, that in cases, where we rightly understand 
our own interest, and clearly discern the line which we should 
take to secure it, a strong temptation, or a violent impulse 
of passion, will carry us along in the very opposite direction. 
But even though we were to allow the soundness of this 
position, it proves nothing to the purpose, except in those 
cases in which it is clear that the master’s interest is on the 
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side of humanity to his slaves. Let us suppose a case of a 
different kind, a case, in which, on making a calculation, it 
shall appear to the master, that to overwork and underfeed 
his slaves for a certain period, even though at the end of that 
period they should be much deteriorated in value, would bring 
in more gain than could arise from the better treatment, which 
humanity would dictate. Here is a case, in which it is ob- 
vious his interest vould be on the side of inhumanity, a case d 
in which, according to Sir Ralph Woodford’s principle, the 
master would have the greatest incentive to overwork and 
underfeed his slave. 

So much for this gentleman’s reasoning. Let us next ex- 
amine his assertions. ‘ The comforts of the slaves depend 
upon themselves, and their own industry, and their health 
upon their own imprudences, or the quantum of work they 
are required to perform. ‘They can, if they choose, with very 4 
little trouble, amass much beyond the wants of the utmost am- | 
bition or profligacy.”’ ig 

These assertions scarcely deserve a comment. ‘To tell us | 
that a slave’s comforts and health depend on himself, and, in +t | 
the same sentence to add, or on the quantum of work he is re- ai | 
quired to perform, is trifling : for, if they depend on the quan- 
tum ef work, over which he has no control, how can they 
depend on himself? Of a piece with this is the absurd exag- 
geration of what follows, where we are told that a slave may 
amass much beyond the wants of the utmost ambition or pro- ' 
fligacy. Such an assertion as this defeats the object for which i 
itis made. If the slave can thus amass wealth in the very few : 
hours in each week, in which he is allowed to work for his own 
subsistence and profit, what (we should be glad to know) 
prevents the planters from amassing wealth, whose property ; 
the estate is, and to whom the chief of the slave’s time and i 


oe 


labour are devoted? The planters, however, so far from amas- 
sing wealth, are, as they themselves assure us, on the brink 
of ruin. Nay, the Assembly of Jamaica has told us, that unless 
the price of sugar be raised, the slaves must starve. Here isa 
strange inconsistency between the planters in Jamaica and the 
Governor of Trinidad. According to the former, unless there 
be a change of circumstances, starvation must be the lot of 
the slaves ; while the testimony of the latter assures us, that 
these same slaves are able with little trouble “ to amass much 
beyond the wants of the utmost ambition or profligacy.’”’ We 
leave these gentlemen to reconcile their contradictory state- 
ments in the best way they can; and in the mean time we 
must decline giving implicit credit to either party. 

But we must not pass over Sir Ralph Woodford’s fact. ‘I 
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have frequently known cases of negroes preferring to continue 
slaves, rather than, with ample means, to purchase their free- 
dom, or even to accept it.” Far be it from us to question 
the honour or veracity of this gentleman! No doubt he has 
been told this story, and believes it. But, for our part, we do 
not believe a word of it. What! a slave, that is, one who 
works without wages, who may be driven to his daily labour 
like a beast of the field, who, at the will of his master, or his 
master’s officer, may be stripped and flogged, who may be 
J torn from his wife and children, and sold, and carried off toa 
‘ distant island,—a person in such a state as this, choosing to 
te continue in it ?—neglecting, with ample means, to purchase 
ey : his freedom, nay, refusing to accept it, when freely offered to 
a him? We do not, (we boldly repeat it, at the risk of being 
charged with ardour for emancipation ’”’ and suspected of 
: ** that deficient acquaintance with the West Indies, so com- 
: mon among the abolitionists,”) we do not believe a word of it, 


nor will the country believe it. Let the Governor of Trinidad 
7 require from his informants on this subject, the names, ages, 
| and residences of the slaves who are thus enamoured of sla- 
very, and let him communicate them to Parliament! Some- 

thing more than the bare assertion of even so respectable a 
Witness as Sir Ralph Woodford is necessary, before we can 
give credit to a representation which contradicts all expe- 
rience, aud is repugnant to every instinct and feeling of 

human nature. We have indeed heard of slaves who, having, 
late in life, acquired sufficient funds to purchase their own 
freedom, have yet chosen to continue in slavery in order to 
purchase the freedom of their children. But this is a fact, 
which shews at once their parental affection, and their sense 
of the value of freedom. There may also be some one or 
two superannuated laborers, who, having done their work, 
ie would only forfeit by freedom during their few remaining 


‘ 


ana days their title to support. But further than this,—where 
tans the means are ample and the offer of liberty gratuitous,— 
credat Judeus Appella! 

aE t's The reports of two other Governors are quoted in Mr. 
Ail Marryat’s speech, viz. of Governor Maxwell, of Dominica, 
is & and of Lieut.-Col. Arthur, of Honduras: and both of these 
Aa * cases strikingly exemplify the justness of our former remark, 


t that mere detached portions of official reports are but of little 
value. In fact they frequently lead to very erroneous con- 
clusions. These two gentlemen, in the extracts from their 


‘ correspondence with Lord Bathurst, as quoted in Mr. Mar- 
Te ryat's speech, speak favorably of the treatment of the slaves 
ee by the proprietors ; and one of them, Col. Arthur, goes the 
4, 
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length of pronouncing an culogium on the slave-owners of 
Honduras ; declaring that, although he had gone to the West 
Indies a perfect Wilberforce as to slavery, what he had seen 
had convinced him, that in no part of the world does the la- 
boring class possess any thing like the comforts and advan- 
tages of the slave-population of Honduras. Now on a further 
examination of the official reports of these two gentlemen, it 
appears that these, their earlier letters, were written under a , 
delusion; a delusion, which was soon dispelled by a dis- 
covery of such grievous oppression and cruelties on the 

part of several of the planters as called for their interference. 1 
But they found it no easy matter, under a system of local re- abd 
gulations, constructed and enforced by slave-holders, to afford ' 
protection or redress to the wretched victims of oppression. 
In many instances their efforts were frustrated, and only Re 
seemed to provoke the hostility ef the Colonists. ‘The exer- ih 
tions of Col. Maxwell to detect and punish the cruelty of the | 
Planters so enraged the Grand Jury of Dominica, that they 
actually, as Mr. Buxton stated in the House of Commons, 
presented him as a nuisance. 


Col. Arthur having expressed himself strongly in his offi- at 
cial reports, (as quoted by Mr. Marryat) concerning the com- t. ; 
forts and happiness of the slaves, we shall present a few +4 
extracts from his late correspondence with Lord Bathurst, — . bs 


which was ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
on the 16th of June, 1823. In a letter, addressed to that 
nobleman, dated Oct. 7th, 1820, he writes as follows :— 

** In the dispatches which I had the honour to address to 
your Lordship, shortly after my arrival in this settlement, it 
afforded me the greatest pleasure to bear testimony to the 
humanity, which I observed generally exercised by the wood- 
cutters towards their slaves. On the necessity | was under, 
however, in my dispatch of the 21st Oct. 1816, of detailing to 
your Lordship the cruelty which had been exercised by a 
settler, named Michael Carty, I was called upon to make 
some observations upon the extreme inhumanity of many of 
the lower class of settlers, residing in the town of Belize, 
towards their slaves; and, as it appeared to be an evil greatly 
increasing, 1 submitted at the time the total inadequacy of 
the courts of this settlement to check this vicious disposition. 
In my report to your Lordship of the 16th of May last, No. 27, 
upon the insurrection, which had taken place in the interior 
of the colony, I represented, that it had originated from the 
harshness, with which some of the slaves had been treated, 
and that I was not without hope the consequences on that 
occasion would have had the beneficial tendency of exciting 
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a greater degree of humanity towards these unfortunate peo- 
ple. Iam much distressed, my Lord, that my expectations 
have not been answered: and such is the increasing severity 
and cruelty, which is now practised with impunity, that, al- 
though very conscious of the difficulty, which has hitherto 
presented itself to his Majesty’s government upon the general 
question of the administration of justice in Honduras, I am 
most reluctantly constrained to bring the subject again under 
your Lordship’s consideration. The result of a trial, which 
Was instituted on the 6th instant against an inhabitant for 
excessive cruelty towards a poor slave, absolutely excludes 
every hope, under the present system of jurisprudence, of 
bringing offenders to punishment, when guilty of the most 
flagrant acts of inhumanity and oppression. The trial, to 
which I allude, was instituted against a free woman of colour, 
named Duncannette Campbell, under a bench-warrant, ‘ for 
punishing her slave, named Kitty, in an illegal, cruel, and 
severe manner, by chaining her and repeatedly whipping her, 
and for confining her for a considerable time in the said chains, 
in the loft of her house.’ As the sufferings of this poor slave 
deeply excited my commiseration, [ made it a point to attend 
the court. The eonite slave appeared, covered with wounds 
and stripes. The medical gentleman, who had examined her 
by order of the magistrates, deposed: ‘ I examined the slave 
Kitty, and observed the scars of several wounds, which ap- 
peared to have been recently inflicted with a whip or cow- 
skin ; they were chiefly upon the shoulders, but there was 
also a considerable number upon the left arm, the neck, and 
face. Those on the face had produced considerable swelling 
and other symptoms of inflammation: one of the stripes had 
divided the ala of the left ear ; another had wounded the left 
eye-ball : both eyes were much swelled and inflamed ; and her 
whole countenance was so much disfigured that it was some” 
time before I could recognise her.’ The police officer de- 
posed: ‘ On proceeding to the dwelling of Miss Campbell, I 
found the slave Kitty at the foot of a bed, with a pair of hand- 
cuffs on, and chained round the legs with a double padlock ; 
the chain was bound round so close that she could not stand 
or move. I saw a cut upon the left ear, and many stripes 
upon the back : her face also bore visible marks of whipping ; 
and there was a bruise under her eye. I tried to lift her up, 
but she could not stand; she informed me that she had been 
in this situation for six weeks.’ In fact every charge stated 
in the warrant was most fully proved. To deny the punish- 
ment, which had been so cruelly inflicted, was of course 
impossible; and therefore the only defence which the prisoner 
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attempted to set up was, that the gentleman, with whom she 
had cohabited and lived for many years, had instigated the 
slave to neglect her business, disobey her orders, and to be- 
have with the greatest insubordination; that the slave was 
her own property, and that therefore she had a right to pu- 
nish her, as she thought proper. The prisoner admitted, 
indeed voluntarily bore testimony to, the uniform excellent 
conduct of the poor slave for many years, and stated, that the 
circumstance, for which she had now chastised her, was the only 
misconduct of which she had ever been guilty. The bench,which 
was composed of four magistrates, in charging the jury, in no 
way whatever adverted to the dreadful instrument with which 
the punishment had been inflicted; to the poor slave’s ear 
having been cut through; to the frightful blows on her face ; 
or to the confinement in chains ; (every part of which is ille- 
gal by the consolidated slave-act of Jamaica, which is by the 
law professed to be acknowledged in the courts of this settle- 
ment, although the act is not in the country) ; but briefly ob- 
served, that by law every owner was justified in punishing 
to the extent of thirty-nine lashes; and therefore the only 
point for the consideration of the jury was, whether a greater 
number of lashes had been inflicted in the present case. 
Without five minutes’ hesitation the prisoner was acquitted.” 

In another letter, dated 29th Sept. 1821, Col. Arthur 
writes :—“ On the 11th instant I received a report from the 
officer of police, stating the illegal punishment he had been 
required by Mr. Bowen, a magistrate, to inflict on one of his 
slaves; and also detailing a most severe punishment, which 
he had in part carried into effect at the instance of the Bench, 
but with the farther execution of which he hesitated to proceed, 
as it appeared to him contrary to law. Immediately on re- 
ceiving this information, I addressed the magistrates, inform- 
ing them | was sorry to find, on a bare commitment, without 
any trial or evidence whatever, a very severe punishment 
had been ordered on four slaves; and intimating that. it was 
unknown to me that any power was vested in the Bench to 
cause punishment to be so summarily inflicted. I requested 
some explanation on the subject. In their reply, the Bench 
endeavored to gloss over the matter as well as they could, 
setting forth, that the trial of slaves by jury was a heavy ex- 
pence to the country ; that they had acted with no intention 
of infringing the laws of the settlement, or the rights of the 
slaves; that under a heavy penalty, whether competent or 
not, they were obliged to act as magistrates, and consequent- 
ly their fellow-settlers always viewed their conduct, when 
not strietly regular, with every indulgence. Although their 
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proceeding was in direct violation of the law, I animadverted 


on it in milder terms than 1 should otherwise have been dis- 


posed to have done, from the impression that two of the ma- 
gistrates (it being their first year in office) might have acted 
without consideration, under the influence .of Mr. Bowen, 
who, as an older magistrate, was well acquainted with the 
laws and customs of the court; and to whom, from his well- 
known character, I could have no hesitation in referring the 
whole matter, although it was difficult in such a case to at- 
tach the blame where I felt it ought to have rested; I did so, 
however, as far as I could with propriety, and also directed 
all the poor slaves to be instantly liberated and delivered up 
to their respective owners. In the course of investigating 
this flagrant attempt upon the rights of the slaves, I was led 
to the knowledge of Mr. Bowen having confined the poor 
slave in chains in his own premises, whom the police-ofhicer 
had refused to place in that situation in the jail; and an affi- 
davit, made before one of the magistrates, of his general 
cruelty and inhumanity, was at the same time laid before me. 
Having fully ascertained the unexceptionable character of 
the complainant, and made every investigation which pru- 
dence could suggest, I determined to issue a search-warrant; 
and your Lordship will perceive by the return of the officer, 
on the back of the warrant, that the slaves were found chained 
in the manner described in ‘the affidavit. ‘The warrant hav- 
ing been examined on the following morning by the Bench, 
Mr. Bowen was ordered for trial on the 25th instant: but | 
must here observe, that although the evidence on the exami- 
nation was most clear and distinct, the majority of the three 
magistrates deemed it so very doubtful, whether the offence 
could be considered a breach of any law, or whether there 
had been any further punishment inflicted by Mr. Bowen, 
than an owner was justified in giving his slave, that they 
were much disposed to question the propriety of any prose- 
cution. This of course convinced me of the feeling and 
disposition of the Bench. 

** In order that I might be under no error from misrepre- 
sentation, I attended the trial: and the following circum- 
stances were most clearly and distinctly proved, indeed not 
denied; that on the bare suspicion of having made away 
with some handkerchiefs, committed to her care to dispose of, 
a poor female slave was tied up, by order of her owner, and 
severely flogged, and then, handcuffed and shackled, placed 
in an old store, infested with vermin and the noisome flies of 
this country. After being in this situation for five days and 
nights, Serjeant Rush, a military pensioner, interceded with 
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Mr. Bowen for her release, and having pledged himself, if 
the handkerchiefs were not found, to pay the exorbitant sum 
demanded, the poor creature was liberated on Sunday about 
mid-day. On the following morning she left her owner’s 
house to make.complaint and seek redress. For this, and on 
no other ground whatever, she was again seized upon, tied 
down on her belly to the ground, her arms and legs being 
stretched out and secured to four stakes with sharp cords ; 
and in this shocking attitude, in the heat of the sun, exposed 
before the men ina perfect state of nature, she was again se- 
verely flogged, in the presence of her inhuman master and 
his brother, upon her back and posteriors, and then sent 
back to her place of torment, and there again confined in 
handcuffs and chains, and subsisted on the wretched pittance 
of twenty plantains and two mackarel per week, for above 
fourteen days. Occasionally, indeed, it appeared, the miser- 
able being was led out by day, and chained to a tree in the 
yard, and there compelled to wash. This, my Lord, was an 
offence, for which the magistrates could find no law, on which 
to charge the jury, nor the jury any under which to find the 
prisoner guilty! The case of the male slaves actually ap- 
prehended by the officer of police, handcuffed, shackled, and 
loaded with en enormous cattle-chain, in the very dwelling 
of this magistrate, I need not in this dispatch enlarge upon. 
If the enormity against the poor female was no violation of 
the law, this of course could not be deemed illegal.” 

Here are extracts from the official reports of Mr. Marry- 
at’s own witness, to whose testimony he triumphantly ap- 
peals as affording a refutation of Mr. Wilberforce’s assertion 
concerning negro slavery. Do they refute that assertion? 
On the contrary, they confirm it, in its largest and most un- 
qualified sense. We have deemed it right to examine thus 
minutely the evidence, by which it has been attempted to 
throw discredit on Mr. Wilberforce’s opening statement, in 
which he has described the slavery of the British Colonies as 
a system “of unprecedented degradation and unrelenting 
cruelty ;”’ because on the truth and accuracy of that state- 
ment rests the necessity of all the measures, which he and 
his associates recommend. 

In ascribing the long continuance of the West Indian sys- 
tem to the generally prevailing ignorance of its real nature, 
and of its great and numerous evils, Mr. Wilberforce re- 
marks, that many of the non-resident West Indian proprietors 
are unacquainted with them. He says, 

“‘ Even at this day, few of our countrymen, comparatively speak- 
ing, are atall apprised of the real condition of the bulk of the negro 
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Gas population; and perhaps many of our non-resident West Indian 

a proprietors are full as ignorant of it as other men. Often, indeed, 

ay the most humane of the number (many of them are men whose hu- 

eae manity is unquestionable) are least of all aware of it, from estimat- 

o” ing, not unnaturally, the actual state of the case, by the benevo- 

ai lence of their own well-meant, but unavailing directions to their 

ee managers in the western hemisphere.” (P. 2.) 

i i We feel real pleasure in bearing our testimony to the truth 
3 y of this representation. Many proprietors of West Indian es- 
3 ay tates are men of genuine humanity. Not a few of them abhor 
he the whole system of slavery, and are connected with it, not 
Bee from choice, but from various circumstances, over which they 
a had no control. It has been one of the artifices of the ad- 
a} vocates of the slave-system to represent its opponents, as 
Vit f including in one sweeping sentence of condemnation all, who 
amy happen to have an interest in the colonies. By this misre- 
, ti presentation, they expected to excite the resentment of those, 
tig who, conscious that they had never sanctioned any regula- 
: “4 tions inconsistent with humanity, and that their instructions 
iy [ had been to treat their slaves with kindness, must feel the 
Pea injustice of such indiscriminate censure. We have met se- 
TSF : veral West Indian proprietors, men of the kindest disposition, 
‘ i f and truly anxious to secure the comfort of the negroes, who 
Abe) have been so far deluded by this artifice, which we are ex- 
aa posing, as to imagine, that the abolitionists regarded, and 
eWay: had actually represented in their speeches and writings, all 
he Ala West Indian proprietors as unfeeling and oppressive. Now 


so far from this, Mr. Wilberforce, and the other advocates of 
the measures for the amelioration of slavery, have done ample 
justice to the humane and well-disposed part of the West 
Indians. It is the system, as at present regulated and admi- 
nistered under the Colonial law, and not the proprietors, 
that they have attacked. It hasnever been denied, that there are 


Rie many humane proprietors ; nor, that, in many cases, where 
1 pe the slaves are treated hardly, the fault is not in the proprietor, 
Bie whois absent, but in his manager, who, under the circum- 
Bie stances of the case, must possess the entire control: and 
ite further it has always been granted, that many slaves are ac- 
oe tually treated with kindness, and are in circumstances of as 
oi much enjoyment as is compatible with a state of bondage. 
at All this is conceded to the very utmost extent, that can be 
mB required. But this does not in the slightest degree alter the 


8, 


system itself, the intolerable evil of which is, that the slave 
has no legal protection from oppression and cruelty. He is 
at the mercy of the proprietor or of his agent. 

We have already drawn such a picture of West Indian slavery 
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(and it is a most faithful one, so far as it goes, without a shade 
of coloring beyond the reality,) as will doubtless excite sym- 
pathy and compassion for the unhappy negroes in many a 
breast. But by far the worst part remains to be exposed, 
that moral degradation of the slaves, which is the natural re- yt 
sult of this treatment. On this part of the subject, Mr. Wil- iy 
berforce’s remarks cannot fail of making a deep impression. ah 


‘“‘ Though the evils,” he says, ‘‘ which have been already enume- | 
rated are of no small amount, in estimating the physical sufferings ea 
of human beings, especially of the lower rank, yet to a Christian 
eye, they shrink almost into insignificance, when compared with the 
moral evils, that remain behind, with that above ail, which runs 
through the whole of the various cruel circumstances of the negro 
slave’s condition, and is at onte the effect of his wrongs and sufter- 
ings, their bitter aggravation, and the pretext for their continuance, 
his extreme degradation in the intellectual and moral scale of being, ! 
and in the estimation of his white oppressors. The proofs of the ex- 
treme degradation of the-slaves, in the latter sense, are innumerable ; 
and, indeed, it must be confessed, that in the minds of Europeans in 
general, more especially in vulgar minds, whether vulgar from the +) 
want of education, or morally vulgar, (a more inwrought and less cur- wy 
able vulgarity,) the personal peculiarities of the negro race could | 
scarcely fail, by diminishing sympathy, to produce impressions, not 
merely of contempt, but even of disgust and aversion. But how 
strongly are these impressions sure to be confirmed and augmented, 
when to all the effects of bodily distinctions are superadded all those 
arising from the want of civilization and knowledge, and still more all 
the hateful vices, that slavery never fails to engender or to aggravate ! 
Such in truth must naturally be the effect of these powerful causes, 
that even the most ingeniously constructed system, which humanity 
and policy combined could have devised, would in vain have endeavored 
to counteract them: how much more powerfully then must they o 
rate, especially in low and uneducated minds, when the whole system 
abounds with institutions and practices, which tend to confirm and 
strengthen their efficiency, and to give to a contemptuous aversion for 
the negro-race the sanction of manners and of law!” (P. 9, 10.) | 


Mr. Wilberforce illustrates these observations by an enume- 
ration of various particulars of degradation, to which the 
slaves are subjected by law. Some of these we have before ad- 
verted to; such as, Ist, that they are, in a legal sense, not 
persons, but mere chattels, and, as such, may be sold, and 
thateven separately from the estates on which they are settled ; 
2ndly, that their evidence is inadmissible against any free per- 
son, a circumstance, in consequence of which, as the late Mr. 
Otley, chief justice of St. Vincent’s, himself a planter, de- 
clared, “‘ white men are, in a manner, put beyond the reach 
of the law,” or, as it was expressed by the late Sir William 
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Young, the staunch advocate of the slave-trade and slavery, 
“the most guilty European was covered with impunity,” 
3rdly, the driving system, which goes on the principle, that 
the slaves are incapable of being governed, like other human 
“ Lower than this,” says Mr. Wilberforce, “ it is scarcely possible 
: for man to be depressed by man. If such treatment does not find 
him vile and despised, it must infallibly make him so.” And he adds, 
“ The drivers:commonly, or rather always, slaves, are usually the 
strongest and stoutest of the negroes; and though they are forbidden 
to give more than a few lashes at a time, as the immediate chastise- 
| | ment of faults committed at their work, yet the power over the slaves 
Pia which they thus possess, unavoidably invests them with a truly formi- 


dable tyranny, the consequences of which, to the unfortunate subjects 
of it, are often in the highest degree oppressive and pernicious. No 
one, who reflects on the subject, can be at a loss to anticipate one odious 
use, which is too commonly made of this despotism, in extorting from 
the fears of the young females, who are subject to it, compliances with 
the licentious desires of the drivers, which they might otherwise have 
refused from attachment to another, if not from moral feelings and re- 
straints. It is idle and insulting to talk of improving the condition of 
these poor beings, as rational and moral agents, while they are treated 
in a manner, which precludes self-government, and annihilates all hu- 
man motives, but such as we impose on a maniac, or on a hardened 


and incorrigible convict.” (Pp. 15, 16.) 

Mr. Wilberforce proceeds in his description of the moral 
degradation of the negroes, to animadvert on the neglect of 
the planters to introduce the Christian institution of marriage 
among them; aneglect the more extraordinary and the more 
criminal, because certain acts of the West Indian legislature 
require ‘ all overseers, managers, &c. of slaves, under a pe- 
| nalty, to exhort their slaves to receive the ceremony of mar- 
be riage, as instituted under the forms of the Christian religion.’ 
« Here avery disgraceful part of the colonial system comes into 
i view. Laws are passed in the colonies; and yet the evils, 

; which they are designed to remedy, remain in full operation. 
mid How does this happen? It is because in numerous cases 
the law is designed, not for effect in the island where’ it is 
enacted, but to silence the opponents of the slave-system at 


he home, and to delude the British public. ‘This has been dis- 
mi tinctly stated by high West Indian authorities. Among 
ab others we have that of the late Sir George Prevost, a West 
tt . Indian Governor, who, on being applied to by the govern- 


* ment at home for information; which, under a certain act of 
He the Colonial Legislature, should be forthcoming, returned for 
he answer, “that the act in question appeared to have been 
considered, from the day it was passed until that hour, ’as @ 
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political measure, to avert the interference of the mother-) 
country in the management of slaves.’’ Such has obviously 
been the case with respect to the laws to which we are now 
adverting. For many years little or nothing was done in con-, 
sequence of them. If any question were raised at home about 
the marriage of the slaves, the laws were ready to be produced: 
but in the West Indies they were a dead letter. The slaves: vif 
were suffered to live in a state of the most licentious profli- “f 
gacy. Promiscuous intercourse between the sexes univer- 
sally prevailed. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? While 
the husband might be torn from the wife, and the children 
from the parents, and sold to different proprietors, and even . 
transported to a different island, how could it be expected | 
that permanent connexions, such as Christianity injoins, | 
should be formed? As for example, it is on the side of ev- Fi 
ery thing licentious and vile. ‘The managers and overseers, hod 
in too many instances, exhibit in their own conduct what is be 
most corrupting and depraving. Not only do the white men, LE 
attached to the different estates, commonly indulge in licen- "4 
tious intercourse with the female slaves, going the length, vit 
not unfrequently, of forcibly separating slaves from each other 
who had formed an attachment, and become the parents of 
children ;—but even strangers, who happen to arrive on a 
visit at a plantation, are accustomed during their stay, to co- 
habit, as a matter of course, with some of the slaves. . 

This licence, on the partof the planters, or ratherthis encou- 
ragement to profligate habits among the slaves, is the more ex- 
traordinary, because it is directly opposed to their own inte- 
rest. It was one of their most powerful objections to ‘the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and it is at this moment a general 
subject of complaint with them, that the numbers of the slaves 
cannot be kept up. They are at no loss to account for this. 
They attribute it to the licentiousness of the slaves, and tothe 
promiscuous intercourse, which prevails among them: and 
doubtless this is one principal cause of the non-increase of 
the slave-population. Why then not have recourse to the — 
proper remedy for this evil, provided by the divine wisdom 
and goodness, in the institution of marriage? On their own 
principle, that licentiousness was the chief cause of declining 
numbers, a sense of interest, in the absence of higher mo- 
tives, should have dictated such a procedure. But nothing 
of this kind appears to have oecurred to them. So little en- 
couragement, notwithstanding all the parade of kew to which 
we have adverted, have the slaves had to form legal mar- 
riages, that as appears from the returns, in the island of Ja- 
maica, (containing a slave-population of 340,000,) only 3596 
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ear marriages have been celebrated in the last fourteen years, 
and in the same space of time not a dozen in all the other 


Pog islands put together. The sentiments of the West Indians 
4 1 themselves respecting the marriage of the slaves may be col- 
ie lected with tolerable accuracy from the language of one of 
ay the clergymen of Grenada, the Rev. Mr. Nash: “ ‘The legal 
Be solemnization of marriage,” says the Rev. gentleman, “ be. 
; H tween slaves in this island, is a thing unheard of, and, if I 
might presume to offer my sentiments, would in their pre- 
; sent state of imperfect civilization, lead to no beneficial re- 


Wier sult. Their affection for each other, if aflection it can be 
called, is capricious and short-lived: restraint would hasten 
its extinction ; and unity without harmony is mutual tor- 
ment.” Here is a sentimental divine for you! We should re- 
commend it to this gentleman to return home, and acquire 
common sense, as well as a little more knowledge of religion. 
His reason, if it were worth any thing, would apply with as 
much force to a marriage in England, as to one in the West 
Indies. 

Before we pass from this part of the subject, we 
would ask—Do not these official returns furnish evidence of 
two facts; first that the marriage-institution has been ne- 
glected among the slaves ; and next, that on the side of the 
planters, that neglect has been part of a system deliberately 
formed and acted on? 

The next particular of which Mr. Wilberforce treats, we 
shall introduce in his own words. 


‘« In my estimate of things, and I trast in that of the bulk of my 
countrymen, though many of the physical evils of our colonial slavery 
are cruel, and odious, and pernicious, the almost universal destitution 
of religious and moralinstruction among the slaves is the most serious 
of all the vices of the West Indian system; and, had there been no 
other, this alone would have most powerfully enforced on my con- 
1 science the obligation of publicly declaring my conviction, that it is 
the duty of the legislature of this country to interpose for the miti- 
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es % gation and future termination of a state, in which the ruin of the moral 
i Le man, if I may so express myself, has been one of the sad consequences 
hake ofhis bondage. It cannot be denied, I repeat, that the slaves, niore 
4 . especially the great body of the field-negroes, are practically strangers 
eas to the multiplied blessings of the Christian revelation. What a con- 
oe sideration is this! A nation, which, besides the invaluable benefit of 
a an unequalled degree of true civil liberty, has been favored with an 
ier ib. unprecedented measure of religious light, with its long train of atten- 
a dant blessings, has been for two centuries detaining in a state of 
$4 slavery, beyond example rigorous, and in some particulars worse than - 
‘$ pagan darkness and depravity, hundreds of thousands of their fellow 
Pet creatures, originally torn from their native land by fraud and vio- 
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lence. Generation after generation have thus been pining away ; and 
in this same condition of ignorance and degradation nay still, for the 
most part, remain. This, I am well aware, is an awful charge ; but it 
undeniably is too well founded, and scarcely admits of any exception 
beyond what has been effected by those excellent, though too com- 
monly traduced and persecuted men, the Christian missonaries,”— 
(P. 24, 25.) 

Now let us attentively note the various parts of this charge! 
An awful one indeed it is ; and on that account it should be ad 
the more carefully investigated. The physical evils of our 
colonial slavery, are, it is said, cruel, odious, and pernicious. 

From the very nature of slavery, this description must always pa 
apply to it; and therefore, that it should be so in our colonies, hat 
is only a matter of course. But to these necessary and in- be 
herent evils of the system there is added according to this ! 
charge, the almost universal destitution of religious and moral 
instruction among the slaves. Now to what does this accu- 

sation amount? To this, that the slaves are taught nothing 

for this world or that which is to come, suited to. rational, 
immortal, and accountable beings; that they are used, as 
machines or brute beasts are used, for the purposes of 
labour, their bodies and strength supported and kept up 

with a view to this, but their reasoning faculties and immortal 

spirits entirely neglected; that they are suffered to gratify 
without restraint every corrupt and licentious passion of their 
nature, and encouraged in it by many an abominable example, 

but never warned of any danger, nor instructed in any better 
course ; that they are left in whatever heathenish delusion 

or superstition they may have imbibed, in ignorance of the 
truths of Christianity, which tell man of his sin, his respon- 
sibility, his God, his duty, his Saviour, and a future state of , 
rewards and punishments. This is what is meant by destitu- 
tion of religious and moral instruction. ' 

Now what do the slave-owners say to this, as ageneral charge? 
As ageneral charge, we repeat; for, that it isuniversally appli- 
cable, is not pretended. In the first place they tell us of their 
laws, passed with the view of promoting religion among the 
slaves. To this we answer—‘ Your laws are a dead letter; they 
are not actedon.’ They tell us next of the establishment of 
clergymen with liberal salaries to instruct the slaves. We 
answer—‘ These clergymen have no access to the slaves, nor 
are the slaves allowed leisure to attend to their instructions : 
the clergymen themselves assure us of this ; and we know, that 
the Sunday is, and necessarily must be, according to the pre- 
sent system, a day of occupation.’ ‘They tell us next of the 
numbers of the baptized slaves, and assure us that this rite of 
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Christianity is administered, to increasing, numbers, every 
year. To this we answer, that the baptized are too com- 
as monly as ignorant as the unbaptized. For this also we have 
4 the authority of the clergymen, and also that of Sir George 
Rose, who informs us that “ he found the slave-population, 
ay though baptized, utterly without religion, ignorant, disor- 
derly, and dishonest :” and Mr. Barham, one of the most en- 

lightened and liberal of the proprietors, states, that “ for the 


‘ 4 most insignificant reward the slaves would universally accept 
a4 baptism.’’ But do the planters dispute the validity of our rea- 
iA soning on this subject, and the value of our authorities ?. Do 
ae they contradict our statements, and deny the charge ? Then we 
au bring down on them testimony, which they dare not impeach ; 


we have witnesses, whom they must respect. They are them. 
selves our witnesses ; the testimony is theirown. They are 
our authority, that the slaves are ignorant, and degraded, and 
little elevated above brute beasts. To every demand, made 
on behalf of the slaves, they oppose this ignorance and degra- 
dation. ‘Lay aside the lash,—wedemand. ‘No,’—They reply. 
‘The slaves are incapable of being governed, like human 
beings.’ ‘ Admit their testimony in courts of justice.’ ‘No,’— 
they answer.—‘ They cannot understand the natureof an oath.’ 
‘ Give them the institution of marriage !’ ‘No,’—says a rever- 
end gentleman. ‘In their present state it would lead to no 
beneficial result.’ Afterall this, with what face can any honest 
advocate of the West Indians deny the almost universal 
destitution of religious and moral instruction among the 
slaves? 

Well might Mr. Wilberforce turn from the planters, and 
make an appeal to the British nation on the fearful conse- 
quences of this neglect. We ask—Is it possible that our coun- 
try can escape the displeasure of the Almighty, if, after this 
system of oppression and cruelty has been fairly laid open, 


a we shall continue to uphold or sanction it? As far as it is 
Fy : possible from outward and visible tokens to form a judgment, 
ies that displeasure has long been manifested against the system 
he itself. Nothing prospers under it. The complaint of those 
AYA: concerned in the West Indian trade is at this moment loud 
recs and general, that they are on the verge of ruin. How ex- 


traordinary, that it has never occurred to them, that the evils 
of this system are weighing them down! But let not their infa- 
tuation extend to the British nation! At this moment, hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow creatures in the West Indies 
are appealing to our justice and humanity. May the cry of 
their misery awaken the British Legislature to such a sense 
of their duty as shall lead to the adoption of measures, caleu- 
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lated to prepare the way for converting, in due time; the: ded 
graded slave into the enlightened freeman! 

This brings us to the remedy, which Mr. Wilberforce pvo-,. 
poses, and to the measures which he and those engaged in ithe 
same cause recommend, preparatory to the attainment of their. 
grand ultimate object. That ultimate object, the parties 
boldly avow, is nothing less than the extinction of slavery in 
the British Colonies. So far from any attempt to disguise 
this, they put forward the most distinct avowal of it in. the 
front of all their proceedings. The Society, which they have 
formed in London, the ramifications of which already extend 
to the most distant parts of the country, holds this forth in its 
very designation. It is entitled, “ The Society for Mitigating 
and gradually Abolishing the State of Slavery throughout the 
British Dominions.” Mr. Wilberforce is no less explicit in 
the first paragraph of the publication before us. He calls on 
‘< all the inhabitants of the British Empire, who value the favour of 
God, to employ their best endeavours, by all lawful and constitutional 
means, to mitigate, and, as soon as it may be safely done, to termi- 
nate the Negro Slavery of the British Colonies.” 

Mr. Buxton’s statement was equally full and distinct 
in his luminous and unanswerable speech in the House 
of Commons, on the fifteenth of May, when he = intro- 
duced his motion on this great question. His language on that 
oecasion was the following :—‘*I now come to tell gentlemen 
the course we mean to pursue: and I hope I shall not 
be deemed imprudent, if I throw off all disguise, and state 
frankly and without reserve the object, at which we aim. The 
object, at which we aim, is, the extinction of slavery, nothing 
less than the extinction of slavery, in nothing less than the 
whole of the British dominions.”” Such an unreserved and 
manly avowal well becomes the advocates of justice and hu- 
manity. Let the apologists of oppression hesitate, and mince, 
and disguise ! Their cause requires all the arts of concealment 
or palliation, which they can employ. 

But let it be distinctly noted, that, while such is the object 
which the abolitionists have in view, no one, not even the 
most sanguine of them, entertains the ideaof jumping forward 
to it all at once, or even of arriving at it by any. thing like a 
short or summary process. With such rashness they have, 
indeed, been charged: but this, (and the country should be 
warned of it) is only one of many calumnies, by which it is 
sought to excite prejudice against them and their cause. Their 
views and intentions are to be learned, not from the misrepre- 
sentations of opponents, but from themselves and their own 
statements. Their names, rank, and character, are surely: a 
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sufficient guarantee for candour, plain dealing, and honesty. 
Independently of the many noble and distinguished individuals 
among them, men of unquestionable honour, the name of 
Wilberforce alone will furnish a sufficient security, that no- 
thing underhand, nothing but what is openly and distinctly 
avowed, is in contemplation. What then is the plan, which 
they propose? Is it a rapid termination of slavery? Is it the 
sudden emancipatign of the Negroes? No; but such a series 
of precautionary measures, and preparatory steps, as shall, in 
a course of years. qualify the slaves for the enjoyment of 
freedom. Their plan, as explained by Mr. Buxton, in the 
speech already referred to, embraces the following provisions: 

1. That all children of slaves, born after a certain day, shall 
be free; care being taken of their education and maintenance, 
until they shall be capable of acting for themselves. | 

2. That the slaves shall cease to be chattels in the eye of 
the law ; and that they shall be attached to the island, and, 
under certain modifications, to the soil. 

3. That their testimony shall be received in courts of jus- 
tice. 

4. That, when a claim is made to the services of a Negro, 
who asserts that he is a freeman, the onus probandi shall 
rest on the claimant. 

5. That all obstructions to manumissions shall be removed ; 
and that the provisions of the Spanish law (fixing by authority 
the value of the slave, and allowing him to purchase his free- 
dom at once, or by a day at a time) shall be introduced. 

6. That no governor, judge, or attorney-general, shall 
be a slave-owner. 

7. That an effectual provision shall be made for the instruc- 
tion of the slave; and that the Sunday shall be devoted to 
repose and religious instruction; and that other time shall be 
allotted to him for the cultivation of his provision grounds. 
Py $. That marriage shall be enforced and sanctioned. 

a 9. That proper measures shall be taken to restrain the 
authority of the master in punishing his untried slave. 

10. That some substitute be found for the driving system. 

Such is the proposed plan for ameliorating the slavery of 
the Colonies. The planters meet it by an outcry againstany 
interference on the part of the British Parliament. These 
at are matters which, they assert, belong exclusively to the local 
mS legislatures ; and to them they should and must be left. On 
ne this denial of the right of the British Parliament to interfere, 
suffice it to say, that it has already interfered over and over, 
and that its right to do so has been recognised by some of the 
most distinguished statesmen of the country; among others 
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by Mr. Burke and the late Lord Melville. If indeed the local 
legislatures were likely to do their duty, it would be more 
eligible, on ¥arious accounts, to leave the work in their hands. 
But does their past conduct warrant any confidence in them? 
Very far from it. From the period of the abolition of the 
slave-trade to the present, what substantial change for the 
better have they introduced into the condition of the slaves ? 
The present wretched and degraded state of those slaves an- 
swers the question. So far from having applied a remedy to 
the various abuses, at that time described by the abolitionists, 
they have even rejected the reforms pointed out and strongly 
recommended to them, at different periods since, by their own 
triends and advocates: and instead of being disposed to adopt 
the measures now recommended, they have repeatedly avowed 
their conviction, ‘that such measures would prove the des- 
truction of the Colonics. How then can any one, who se- 
riously desires the amelioration of the slave-system, recom- 
mend, that the reforms should be committed to the West 
Indian legislatures? It is quite natural, indeed, that the plan- 
ters should make this demand, because ‘their object is to defeat 
or delay the proposed measures. Let the British Parliament 
undertake and accomplish the work! or it will remain undone. 
But not only is the British Parliament not to interfere with 
the slave-system by legislation, but, according to the West 
Indians, even a word should not be spoken on the subject in 
the British House of Commons, lest the most frightful conse- 
quences should follow from it. All the debates in Parlia- 
ment, weare told,as well as allthemeasures of the abolitionists 
are known throughout the West India Islands, the slave-po- 
pulation of which are like a mass of combustibles, which a 
single spark may ignite, and kindle into a destructive confla- 
gration. Even “Mr. Canning, whose name is so honorably 
identified with the most decided abolitionists, and whose 
conduct in the debate, on Mr. Buxton’s motion, gave 
general satisfaction, even he spoke on that occasion of 
the danger, attending a discussion, in which “ one rash 
word, perhaps even one too ardent expression, might raise a 
flame not easily to be extinguished.” Now this appears to 
us passing strange. We should be glad to know what is the 
channel of communication between the British Parliament 
and the negro slaves. Is it the public press? We should be 
curious to ascertain, which of the London newspapers has the 
widest circulation amongst them. We should like to see the 
list of negro subscribers to the Times, Courier, Post, and 
Chronicle. Or is it at evening meetings, at certain News 
Rooms or Coffee Houses, established in the Islands for their 
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recreation, that the negroes, while they sip their coffee, read 
and’ ftiflame each other with the Parliamentary debates ? 
We shall be told perhaps, that “‘ the people of colour form 
the connecting link between the whites and blacks, that they 
are in the habit of reading the newspapers and of communi- 
cating to the negroes the discussions, that relate to them.” 
Here then a new feature in West Indian policy comes into 
view. With a fearful majority of blacks in the West Indies, 
who are represented as always ready for insurrection, and 
only restrained by the exercise of absolute power, it might 
scem natural to win over by fovorable enactments_the free 
people of colour to the side of the masters, and thus at least 
to diminish the wi tT against which they have to contend, 
So far however is this from being the case, that the very re- 
ply admits, that the people of colour are on the side and of 
the same party with the slaves: and this is notoriously the 
fact ; for the whites despise them, as of African origin, and 
thus themselves drive them into the ranks, from which they 
are naturally separated by no less a boundary than that which 
distinguishes slavery from freedom. On the whole (it must be 
admittted) these negroes are a most extraordinary race of 
beings; for though they are so degraded as to be insensible 
to everyimpulse, but that of the lash, they can yet, (it appears) 
enter so keenly and with so much acuteness into the discus- 
sions of the House of Commons, that even one rash word, or 
one too ardent expression in these discussions cannot escape 
them. Bat there is a still more extraordinary and unaccount- 
able anomaly in their character. Itis this. ‘Treat them ever 
so ill; flog them; torture them; over-work and under-feed 
them; and they remain submissive and peaceable: but let 
one word be said about altering their condition for the better; 
let the most distant rumour reach their ears, that they are no 
longer to be flogged and tortured, and they will immediately 
break out into revolt, and put all their masters to death ! 

All this is certainly very incredible, and it will appear so, 
we are persuaded, to the country at large. Indeed it cannot 
be otherwise, when it is recollected that this is the story we 
have heard, and this the very alarum, which has been rung in 
our ears every time, for the last thirty years, that the subject 
of slavery has been under discussion in Parliament. On all 
such occasions, a hundred warning voices have been raised, 
deprecating all interference, beseeching us, as we value the 
lives and properties of the West Indians, not to say a word 
about emancipating or altering the condition of the slaves. 
And what has been the conduct of the parties themselves ? 
To'shew the reality of this alarm, and their anxiety to keep 
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such subjects, from the ears of the slaves, they haye, carefully 
published in Colonial papers the most inflammatory articles, 
which have appeared in the British press; may, they  haye 
used language themselves, in their speeches and resolutions, 
calculated to give the impression to the slaves, that there; is 
a partyin England, determined on procuring for them instan- 
taneous freedom, Such is, at this moment, the conduct of the 
planters in Jamaica. | | 
Although this article has run to a considerable length, we 
must extend it still further by a short examination of the 
other two pamphlets the titles of which are prefixed to it. 
We commence with the ‘Counter Appeal,” by Sir Henry 
William Martin, Bart. This gentleman is, according to ‘his 
own account, a slave-owner ; and therefore, although we are 
quite disposed to give full credit to his assurances respecting. 
the humane treatment, which his own slaves receive, he must 
excuse us, if, when he makes general statements concerning 
the slave-system, and the conduct of the other planters, we 
regard his testimony, as that of an interested party, and con- 
sequently, however honorable his character, and however ab- 
horrent his dispositions and habits from intentional misrepre- 
sentation, to be received with caution. Indeed, some of his 
statementsare of so extraordinary a nature, so directly opposed 
to evidence, which cannot be impeached, to that for/example 
of several of the governors of the islands, as. well as of clergy- 
men established there, nay more, to the admissions of many 
of the most respectable planters themselves, that we can ac- 
count for them only on the supposition, that he. confined 
himself to what occurred under his own authority on his own 
estate, or that he has repeated the unauthenticated, stories, 
with which he has suffered himself to be imposed on by 
others. No doubt also, the partiality, with which he views 
the slave-system, has had considerable effect. on his mind. 
That this is the case, appears from various parts of his publi- 
cation. We have a specimen of it in his first page. He ob- 
jects to one of the mottoes, prefixed by Mr. Wilberforce to his 
appeal. The motto consists of the following text of Scrip- 
ture :—“ Wo unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteous- 
ness, and his chambers by wrong; that useth his neigh- 
bour’s service without wages, and giveth him not forhis work,’’ 
This (he says) is a°direct anathema, and highly unjust, as 
applied to the planters ; “for they give abundant remunera- 
tion to the negroes.” Is it really so? This is the first time we 
have heard of it. We have always understood, that the ne- 
groes received no wages; that they were merely. fed and 
clothed, that they might be able to work, when summoned to 
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it by the sound of the lash, or impelled to it by its stroke. Is 
this what Sir Henry Martin considers abundant remuneration ? 

This gentleman arranges his arguments under the three 
following heads :— 

“ First, That slavery was not unjust in its origin, and is not unjust 
in its continuance, nor displeasing to God; secondly, that, as existing 
in the West Indies, itis not contrary to humanity; and thirdly, that 
it cannot now be safely or advantageously abolished in the West 
Indies.” (P. 2.) 

We cannot but admire the magnanimity of this outset. 
It required more than ordinary courage to undertake, and 
certainly more than ordinary powers to accomplish the task, 
which he has set himself; it being nothing less than to 
prove slavery not unjust in its origin, not unjust in its con- 
tinuance, not displeasing to God, nor, as existing in the West 
Indies, contrary to humanity. This is what may be called tak- 
ing the bull by the horns; and assuredly, if he can establish 
these positions, the question at issue is completely set at rest. 

Under this feeling, it was with not a little curiosity, that 
we proceeded to examine his arguments. In tracing the 
origin of slavery, under the first head, we naturally expected 
some allusion to slave-dealers, and to Africa, with its wars, 
outrages, and kidnappers: for we had been accustomed to 
connect the slavery of the Colonies with the slave-trade, the 
slaves there being either negroes, bought by the planters, or 
the children of those so bought. The origin of such slavery 
therefore, appeared to us to have been this: The planters 
bought the negro from the slave-trader, and the slave-trader 
bought him from some one in Africa, who had stolen or seized 
on him by violence. This, which we conceived to be the origin 
of slavery, seemed to establish its injustice and iniquity. 
What then was our astonishment on reading the following 
notice in Sir Henry Martin’s statement on the subject !— 

“‘] will refer to the Bible for the origin of slavery, and in the ninth 
chapter of Genesis it is thus written.” (P. 2.) 

He then proceeds to quote those verses in which Noah 
pronounces his son Canaan accursed, and declares, that 
“a servant of servants he shall be to his brethren.” This 
is a very extraordinary mode of answering Mr. Wilber- 
force’s appeal. Mr. Wilberforce discusses the present state 
of West Indian slavery ; and to the origin and continuance of 
the slavery there existing, and to that only, does he allude in 
his work, As an answer to this, Sir Henry Martin raises @ 
discussion on the abstract question of the lawfulness of slavery. 

But let us take the argument, as we find it! and perhaps 
Sir Henry adopted this mode of treating the subject, in order 
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to vindicate the planters under the serious charge brought 
against them, of preferring their own interest to every consi- 
deration of justice and mercy. He probably designed to shew, 
that all this time, while they have been abused, as the most 
selfish and cruel of men, their sole object has been to fulfil 
the pleasure of the Almighty, and to accomplish the predic- 
tions of his word. Hence a new light breaks in on the sub- 
ject. What an injured class of men these planters have been ! 
With the Bible in their hand, in which the descendants of 
Canaan are doomed to servitude, and with the example 
of the patriarchs, and the law of Moses before their eyes, they 
have been endeavoring to do their duty by so working and 
flogging the African negroes, that they may appear to the 
whole world in the very position, in which the descendants of 
Canaan ought to be exhibited, viz. as “the servants of ser- 
vants ;’’ an Hebraism, signifying slaves in a sugar planta- 
tion under the lash of the cart-whip. 

Ready as we are to applaud this religious principle of the 
planters, we cannot at the same time refrain from expressing 
our apprehension, that their respect for the authority of the 
Bible is carrying them rather too far. They seem to consider 
themselves, as placed under the conscientious necessity of 
retaining the negroes in bondage for ever. We are led to 
entertain this apprehension, from the circumstance of Sir 
Henry Martin’s having quoted the following verses from the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus :— ) 

* Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids which thou shalt have, 
shall be of the heathen, that are round about you. Of them shall ye 
buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of the children of the stran- 
gers, that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their fa- 
milies which are with you, which they beget in your land ; and they 
shall be your possession; and ye shall take them, as an inheritance, 


for your children after you, to inherit them fot a possession. They — 


shall be your bondmen for ever.” (Pp. 3, 4.) 

Now it will doubtless be gratifying to these gentlemen to 
learn, that this expression, “for ever,” in the verses just 
quoted, means only a few years, and that no such thing as 
perpetual servitude was allowed under the Jewish law.* The 
Jewish slave was to be restored to freedom at the end of six 
years, and then to be liberally rewarded out of his master’s 
substance: and all other slaves (that is, those who were not 
Jews) were to be dismissed free at the year of Jubilee, when- 


ever that might occur. 


 * To this statementa single exception is to be made, in the case of the servant 
who had hecosbe $0 attached to the family of his master, as to refuse to Leave 
him. Provision was made for allowing a master to retain such a servant. 
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Sir Henry. respects the authority of the Bible, we shall 
‘now, in.our turn, give, him aquotation or two from it. 
first. shall, chapter in Leviticus which, he 
quoted, We regret,.that it. should haye escaped 
his notice, whem he.read the other part of, the chapter with so 
much care... “‘Thou shalt. number, seven Sabbaths of years 
unto thee, seven times. seven years ;; and the space of seven 
Sabbaths of years shall be with thee forty and nine years, Then 
shaltthou cause the trumpet of the Jubilee to sound on the tenth 
A day of the seventh month. In the day of atonement shall ye 
make the trumpet sound throughout all your land; and, ye 
shall hallow the fiftieth year, and prociaim liberty throughout 
all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall. be a 
jubilee unto you; and ye shall return every man unto, his 
_ possession, and ye shall return every man unto his family.” 
Qur other quotation is from the fifteenth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy.—“ And if thy brother, an Hebrew man, or an He- 
brew woman, be sold unto thee, and serve thee six years; then 
A in, the. seventh year thou shalt let him go free from thee. And 
17 when thou sendest him out free from thee, thou shalt not. let 
bi him goempty: Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of, thy 
{4 flock, and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press : of that 
F wherewith the Lord thy God hath blessed thee, thou shalt give 
ig _unto him !’’. From these quotations it appears that the autho- 
" rity of the Old Testament, far from imposing on the planters 
i the necessity of retaining their slaves in perpetual bondage, 
4 directly prohibits and condemns such a procedure. i 
The worthy Baronet concludes this part of his argument in 
the following manner : | | 
— To set the question quite at rest, 1 will shew that slavery was re- 
cognized and sanctioned under the Christian dispensation, for which 
purpose I will make a quotation from”—(P. 4.) 
doubtless our readers will suppose,—from some book of the 
New Testament. But it is no such thing, he quotes not a 
single line of it; but he quotes “ Bishop Tomline’s Elements ~ 
of Christian Theology.”’ Now, highly as we respect this dis- 
tinguished prelate, we most decidedly deny, that any quota- 
tion from his works, or from the works of any other human 
being, is to be taken, independently of the word of Scripture 
itself, as decisive authority respecting what Christianity sanc- 
tions. His Lordship would, we are satisfied, equally disap- 
prove of the manner in which he is put forward, as authority, 
and of the object or design, with which the quotation from 
his works is made. It must be obvious to every one, acquainted 
with his Lordship’s Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Pitt, that he 
is decidedly opposed to Sir Henry Martin on the subject of 
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slavery : and as for the quotation from his works, Which Sir 
Henry has introduced, it contains not a single ' syllable, 
from which it can be deduced, that he considers Christianity 
as giving its sanction to slavery. His Lordship merely 
intimates that Christianity does not, by any system of 
direct precepts, interfere with civil institutions; or as 
the late venerable Bishop Porteus expressed it in the 
House of Lords, in the year 1806, in’a debate on the slave- 
‘trade—“ That slavery was permitted (that is not forbidden) 
under the Christian religion, is perfectly true. But what has 
this todo with the African slave-trade? Nothing ; nor with sla- 
very inthe West Indies. But with regard to slavery, there was 
no such thing as perpetual slavery under the Old or New Tes- 
tament.’” And he adds—“ It is said, that our Saviour did not 
forbid slavery. That was, because he did not interfere with 
civil institutions, but left it to the spirit of his religion to 
correct their evils. He inculcated obedience to ruling powers 
on earth, without reference to any institution. Therefore you 
find no command of his for or against slavery. But the prin- 
ciple and spirit of the Christian religion is against slavery of 
every kind.” 

We have dwelt so long on this first head of the worthy Ba- 
ronet’s argument, because we feel, with Bishop Porteus, that, 
“to say the Christian religion sanctions slavery, is the gros- 
sest libel that ever was published against that religion.” 


Sir Henry Martin’s statements, under his second head, in 
which it is his object to prove that slavery, : 
‘¢ as existing in the West Indies, is not contrary to humanity,” (P.2.) 


cannot fail (we conceive) to injure the cause, of which he 
is the advocate. With respect to the treatment and con- 
dition of the slaves, he asserts, as fact, what has been dis- 
proved over and over a hundred times: and he denies what 
has been as frequently acknowledged, even by the planters 
themselves. We give one specimen. 


“Mr. Wilberforce expresses himself to be extremely shocked 
and displeased at the assertion of the planters and their partisans, 
that the negro slaves are as well, or even better off than the British 
peasantry. Nevertheless I do assert it—The negroes, as I stated before, 
are generally Christians, and equally with the British peasantry enjoy 
the rest of the Sabbath, and the opportunity of attending divine ser- 
vice on that day. Both are the slaves of necessity. Both are compel- 
led to labour for their daily bread. The peasant has no claims upon 
his employer beyond his daily wages; and, if these should not be 
sufficient to support himself and his family, while he is able to work, 
and also to lay by enough for their maintenance, when he can no 
longer labour, they have no alternative, but quitting their cottages for 
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the parish-workhouse ; the miseries of which are too generally known 
to require comment, The negro has no fear of being compelled to 
resort to such an asylum in his old age, but retains all the advantages 
he enjoyed in his youth ; and at his decease, may leave his cottage to 
whom he pleases, (belonging to the estate,) and his money and mo- 
veables to any one without restriction.” (P. 18.) 

With this extract we consider it quite sufficient to place 
in juxta-position the paragraph of Mr. Wilberforee’s appeal, 
to which Sir Henry alludes. . 


‘The West Indians (says Mr. Wilberforce,) in the warmth of argu- 
ment have gone still further, and have even distinctly told us, again 
and again, and I am shocked to say, that some of their partisans in 
this country have re-echoed the assertion, that these poor degraded 
beings, the negro-slaves, are as well or even better off than our British 

asantry; a proposition so monstrous, that nothing can possibly ex- 

ibit in a stronger light the extreme force of the prejudices, which 
must exist in the minds of its assertors. A Briton to compare the state 
of a West Indian slave with that of an English freeman, and to give 
the former the preference! It is to imply an utter insensibility of the 
native feelings and moral dignity of man, no less than of the 
rights of Englishmen. I will not condescend to argue this ques- 
tion, as I might, on the ground of comparative feeding and clothing, 
and lodging, and medical attendance. Are these the only claims? 
Are these the chief privileges of a rational and mortal being? Is the 
consciousness of personal independence nothing ? Are self-possession 
and See eR nothing? Is it.of no account that our persons are 
inviolate by any private authority, and that the whip is placed only in 
the hand of the public executioner? Is it of no value that we have the 
power of pursuing the occupation ‘and habits of life which we prefer ; 
that we have the prospect, orat least the hope, of improving our con- 
dition, and of rising, as we have ‘seen others rise, from poverty and 
obscurity to comfort, and opulence, and distinction? Again, are all 
the charities of the heart, which arise out of the domestic relations, 
to be considered as nothing ; and (I may add) all their security too, 
among men who are free agents, and not vendible chattels, liable con~ 
tinually to be torn from their dearest connexions, and sent into a 
perpetual exile? Are husband and wife, parent and child, terms of no 
meaning? Are willing services or grateful returns for voluntary kind- 
nesses, nothing ? But, above all, is Christianity so little esteemed 
among us, that we are to account, as of no value, the hope, full of 
immortality, the light of heavenly truth, and all the corisolations and 
supports, by which religion cheers the hearts and elevates the princi- 
ples and dignifies the conduct of multitudes of our laboring classes 
m this free and enlightened country? Is it nothing to be taught, that 
all haman ‘distinctions will soon be at an end ; that all the labours and 
sorrows of poverty and hardship will soon exist no more; and to know, 
on the express authority of Scripture, that the lower classes, instead 
of being an inferior order in the creation, are even the preferable ob- 
jects of the love of the Almighty? But such wretched sophisms as 
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insult the undorstandings of mankind, are sonietimes best answered 

an appeal to their feelings. Let me therefore ask, is'there, in the whole 
of the three kiugdoms, a parent ora husband, so sordid and insensible, 
that any sum, which the richest West Indian proprietor could. offer 
him, would be deemed a compensation for his suffering his wife or his 
daughter to be subjected to the brutal outrage of the cart-whip, to the 
savage lash of the driver, to the indecentand degrading, and merciless 
punishment of a West Indian whipping? If there be one so dead, I 
say not to every liberal, but to every natural feeling, as that money 
could purchase of him such a concession, such a wretch, and he alone, 
would be capable of the farther sacrifices, necessary for degrading an 
English peasant to the condition of a West Indian slave. He might 
consent to sell the liberty of his own children, and to barter away 
even the blessings, conferred on himself by that religion, which declares 
to him, that his master, no less than himself, has a master in heaven, 
a common Creator, who is no respecter of persons, and in whose pre- 
sence he may weekly stand on the same spiritual level with his supe- 
riors in rank, to be reminded of their common origin, common responsi- 
bility, and common day of final and irreversible account. (Pp. 45—48.) 


The third division of the worthy Baronet’s argument is, 
“* that slavery cannot now be safely or advantageously abo- 
lished.” But, as nothing can be plainer or more explicit than 
the avowal of Mr. Wilberforce and his associates, that no im: 
mediate or sudden emancipation of the slaves is in contem- 
plation, we pass over this division of his argument without 
remark, and proceed at once to the publication of the rector 

It is entitled, “ A voice from Jamaica :” and its author, the 
Rev. G. W. Bridges, B.A. writes only, _ : ¥ 
‘‘ as the feeble advocate of a Church Establishment, as the impartial 
spectator, the friend of truth and justice.”  (P. 2.) 


Nevertheless we have reason to believe, that the Reverend - 


Gentleman is a slave-holder: and therefore we maintain, 
that his impartiality and disinterestedness are not to be pro- 
nounced, a priori, from his profession and station, or even from 
his good account of himself, but that they are to be established 
by the nature and contents of his publication. = 
The first circumstance, which comes under our view in 
examining his production, is a very virulent attack on Mr. 
Wilberforce; in which not only his conduct and character 
are vilified, but the very worst and basest motives are at- 
tributed to him. This we leave unanswered, believing, as 
we do, that the name of Wilberforce does not require a de- 
fender. The author himself informs us, (and this avowal 
should be particularly noted) that he “ possessed as much 
respect for that champion of the abolition as ever enthusiast 
felt,” when, seven years ago, he went to the West Indies. 
2H 2 
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Thus/from his’ >wn ackhowledgément it appears, that as long 
as he resided ‘in this country, where Mr. Wilberforce’s conduct 
and’ character ‘are open to investigation, atid where’ a’ just 
estimate of them’ may best be formed, he felt for him an erithu- 
siasti¢ respect; ‘and ‘that it is since he went to the’ West 
Indies, and became a slave-owner, the associate’ of! the 
resident West Indians, and familiarized to the view of whips, 
and stocks, and slave-drivers, and human degradation, and 
human misery, it is since that, and amidst such scenes as 
these, that he has learned, that Mr. Wilberforce is aman of 
disordered fancy, the enemy of the church and the clergy, 
the tool of designing men, who’ procured the abolition 
of the slave-trade, not by a long course of unwearied 
and honorable exertion, not by a manly appeal to the 


justice and humanity of the country, not by the aid of ‘the 


most enlightened and upright men in the land, but by basely 
bartering his vote with Mr. Fox. | RRS” 
After this specimen of the Reverend Gentleman’s ingenu- 
ousness and impartiality, we feel it unnecessary to enter. into 
any minute examination of his statements. Toa few of them, 
however, we shall advert, that our readers may have some 
idea of his mode of reasoning. 
Mr. Wilberforce asserts in his appeal that there exists in 
“a natural tendency towards the maximum -of labour and the mini- 
mum of food and other comforts.” )(P. | 
» The:remarks of Mr:-Bridges on:this are deserving of notice. 
After describing the labour ofthe negro, as a mere trifle,when’ 
compared with that, which ‘an: English day-laborer has to 
perform, entirely ; forgetting »however ‘the negro’s night-’ 
work, and after telling us, that he has even a) covk’ provided’ 
for him to dress his: abundant: food, which he considers as 
alatable as what'the Sunday. oven affords to the laborer, 
he represents this same negro, as returning homie’ at ‘night, 
secure of tirtding his wife and children (who tio doubt hayé 
been amusing themselves all day, as there is not ‘a‘ word 
about their having been at work) round a good fire’ {an ‘it! 
gredient, by the way, in West India comfort whieh: had not 
before occurred to us) happy and contented as himself.) ‘In’ 
this comfortable house the negro passes the night, secure of 
the same 'provision for the morrow. Now under such happy 
circumstances we might hope that he would enjoy a good 
night’s sleep. But, no; perfect’ enjoyment, alas! is not the 
lot of any mortal. ‘This negro, Mr. Bridges intimates, can- 
not enjoy such sweet slumbers’ as the English laborer, 
beeause ‘he wants that which sweetens the laborer’s slum- 
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bers.. Our, readers might puzzle themselves fora long time 
befere they would beable to find out, what, it, is. which, the 
negro. wants, He has his wife) and , children, his.coak, to 
dress his food, his warm home, and moreoyer his\good fire: 
what then, in, the, name of wonder, can:/he want? He wants 
FATIGUE,, It is b it 
‘‘ fatigue, which renders sweet the slumbers of the English: la- 
borer:” (P. 12.) 
and the want of that fatigue may prevent the negro from 
having the same. Still Mr. Bridges comforts us with the 
assurance, that 
“his enjoyment is as perfect as his nature is capable of,” (P..12.) 
In reply to Mr. Wilberforce’s arguments in favour ofthe 


admission of the slave’s evidence in Courts of Justice, Mr, 
Bridges says, 


“* Be assured that you are joined heart and hand by the great body 
of colonists !” (P. 19.) | 


Nevertheless, how does he treat the proposal? The bare 
idea of a slave being permitted to be a witness seems to have 
set him beside himself. ‘ Prematurely admit their evidence, 
and the consequence” (says he) “ will be’—what? That 
some of them may be ready to perjure themselves? Yes. 
But this is not all.. 

“‘ We should,” says Mr. Bridges, “ sign our own.death-warrants, 
in the first assizes, which followed,” (P. B * 

The slaves (he appears to think) would go in a body to the 
next, assizes, which should be held, after: they were permitted 
to. give evidence, and swear away the lives of, their masters; 
after which no doubt. the masters; as becomes’ persons: who 
have a due respect for the law, would quietly proceed and exe- 
cute the,sentence upon each other... 

“« Recallect,” says this terrified and half distracted gentleman, “ they 
are numerically ten to one against the whites ;, and, that,.in their pre- 
sent state, they are only held in subjection, 
lating their masters by this slight retention.” 

Hitherto, it has, been supposed that the security of the Co- 
lonies depended partly on the troops, together with the num- 
ber, and power of the. whites, and partly on the want of arms, 
discipline, and concert of the blacks. But this, it, seems, is 
all a mistake... Their security has depended on the cireum- 
stance of the slaves, not being permitted to give. evidence., 
Allow them once to open their mouth in a court, of) justice, 
and the first oath they take will), 
“ give impetus to a fearful power, which, must inevitably crush every 
white inhabitant of the British West Lndies.”, (P. 20.) 

But our readers will probably think with us, that they have 
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listened Quite long enough to this ‘“ Voice from Jamaica.” 
We shall, therefore, dismiss Mr. Bridges, after recording 
only one other grave accusation, which he has brought against 

“In page 17 of your Appeal,” he says, “ you confidently make an 
assertion, which it happily falls peculiarly within my province to reply 
to, upon the authority of that character beneath which [ claim credit 
for my affirmations. You state, that no attempts have been made to 
antraduge among the negro slaves the Christian institution of mar- 
riage. Now, Sir, this I positively contradict, by stating that I have 
myself maried one hundred and eighty-seven couples of negro slaves, 
in my own parish, within the last two years, all of whom were en- 
couraged by their owners” (differing of course in judgment from the 
Rev. Mr. Nash,) “to marry; and that the anxious wish, at present ex- 
pressed by them to bind themselves by this sacred institution, we hail 
as one of the first fruits of the dispensation of Christian principles. In 
another parish, St. Thomas in the East, I have reason to know,that there 
have been three times that number married during the incumbency ,of 
the present rector, Mr. Trew: and, though not speaking from numerical 
information, I can safely affirm, that the labours of the clergy, in the 
remaining nineteen parishes, have been equally active, and doubtless 
crowned with the same success. I therefore trust, Sir, that your can- 
dour will induce you to acknowledge the untruth of what your want of 
charity towards the labours of our established clergy has led you blindly 
to assert.” (Pp. 22, 23.) 

We beg particular attention to this very plausible and im- 
posing statement. Mr. Bridges declares, that he has married, 
within the last two years, one hundred and ecighty-seven 
couples, in his parish of Manchester. Let it be noted, that 
Mr. Bridges must have written this in the month of April or 
May, 1823; and of course, the two years he speaks of must 
be those of 1821 and 1822. Now, it appears from the official 
returns of marriages, laid last session on the table, of the 
House of Commons, that up to the year 1820, not a single 
marriage was celebrated in the said parish of Manchester ; 
aud further, that in 1821, the first of the two years referred 
to by Mr. Bridges, three took place, and in 1822, the other 
of thetwo years referred to by him, none took place. There- 
fore the remaining 184 marriages must have been celebrated 
by Mr. Bridges between January, 1823, and the following 
April or May, when he wrote his pamphlet: that is, they 
must have been celebrated, after Mr. Wilberforce’s Appeal 
had reached Jamaica. We ask, then, what other conclusion 
can be drawn‘ than that they were got up to servea purpose? 
lhe marriages were celebrated, that the story of them might 
be told, and thus a practical refutation furnished of Mr. Wil- 
-berforce’s statement. But, being true friends of the Church 
anditsclergy, we wish, that, since this story was to be told, and 
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told in such a manner, some other person, not a clergyman, 
had, been employed to tell it... 

On this subject of marriages in the Colonies, we subjoin 
some of the returns laid before Parliament, which tend to 
show the number of marriages for the last fourteen years 
in the parishes mentioned: and it is to be recollected, that 
the average slave-population in these parishes is sixteen 
thousand: in St. John’s parish, one marriage; St. Tho- 
mas in the Vale, none; Vene, one; Clarendon, two; St. 
Anne’s, none ; St. Elizabeth’s, none; St. James’s, two; Han- 
over, none; Falmouth, one; Port Royal, two; Portland, 
twenty-seven; St. Mary, thirty-six; St. George’s, forty- 
seven. From the parishes of St. Catherine and Westmor- 
land, no returns have been made. In the parish of St. Do- 
rothy, where Mr. Bridges had been rector, before he went to 
Manchester parish, there has not been a single marriage. 

There is yet one other point connected with this important 
subject, to which we must advert in conclusion. 

The recent disturbances in Demerara have been trium- 
phantly pointed to by the advocates of the West Indian sys- 
tem, as the accomplishment of their predictions concerning 
the pernicious consequences likely to arise from the discus- 
sions in Parliament on the subject of slavery. Touch this 
subject, said they, and blood will be shed. Accordingly 
blood has been shed; and they trace it to this'cause. But it 
is obvious to remark, that, if the objection be good for any 
thing, it lies against all discussion concerning the state and 
treatment of the slaves, at all times. It wasurged incessantly 
during the debates on the abolition of the slave-trade 3; and, 
if it had been then attended to, that execrable traffic would, 
to this hour, have disgraced the British nation. It was ad- 
vanced also during the discussions on the Registry Acts, 
and ever will, when any measure is proposed, connected with 
the colonies, to which the planters shall be hostile. How dif- 


ferent is the impression on the mind of the governor of De- | 


merara, appears from the proclamation, which he issued as 
soon as the disturbances had broken out. So far from imagin- 
ing, that any rumour of an intended improvement in their con- 
dition, originating in this country, had inflamed the slaves, 
and that therefore it might be necessary to suppress such 
rumours, or in some way to counteract the effect of them, 
he set forth in his proclamation, issued for the very purpose 
of bringing them back to their duty, an assurance, that it was 
intended by the government of this country to mitigate the 
rigours of their slavery. This fact speaks strongly; especially, 
when we take into account, that the governor is himself a 
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planter, and therefore deeply interested in the, tranquillity of 
the colony, ts well! on/the ground of} his property, whicly is 
at stake, as from an honorable anxiety to discharge in the 
most effective manner the duties of his office. But is it; be- 
cause this is the first instance of disturbances in the colony, 
that the recent debates ‘in Parliament have been considered as 


the ‘in which'they have originated? So far 
Bl spirit of insubordination has’ shewritself there at times; when 


it was impossible to trace it to any excitement from without. 
Nor can any extrinsic excitement be deemed necessary: to 
account for discontent and tumult among the slaves in De- 
merara. The causes are to be found in the peculiar severity 
of the system in ‘operation there, and in the nature and com-. 
ponent parts of its slave-population. The slave-population 
there consists, not of negroes born on the spot, but, for the 
most part, of imported Africans, and of slaves transported 
from our other colonies. Of these latter, thousands within 
the last few years have been torn from the places, where they 
had formed family-connections, and where their servitude 
was comparatively lighter, particularly from the Bahama 
Islands, and consigned to the worst species of colonial slavery 
amidst the woods and swamps of this pestilential climate. Is 
there not in these ‘circumstances more than sufficient to ac- 
count, for the recent disturbances, without attributing them 
to’ the’ disctissions in Parliament, of which (it is highly pro- 
bable) the slaves never heard, till‘ mformed of their result by 
the governor’s proclamation? 
“The planters decéive themselves, if they suppose that such 
mnisrepreséntations” will divert ‘the House of Commons from 
redeeming that pledge, which it gave in the last session, by 
the unanimous adoption'of Mr.\Canning’s resolution. It will 
be highly proper indeed, to investigate carefully the nature 
and causes of an insurrection, in which the insurgents, while 
they have not shed a'single drop of blood, nor burned even a 
single shed, nor, as far'as we have learned, even offered resis- 
tance to the force, which opposed them, have been not only 
slaughtered in the field, but to the amount of nearly one thou- 
ay sand, as has been reported, put to death by the executioner. 
=e We see in these occurrences fresh ground for parliamentary 
g interference, and another powerful reason for the immediate 
adoption of meliorating measures. 
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Journal of the Proveedings of the Bishops, iy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in States 
in, the City of Phi from the 20th to. the 25th da of 
May inclusive. 1823... New, York. 1823,,.. Pp. 

2. :Memours. of the Protestant Episcop al Church in. ‘thet nitcd 
States -of America, By William White, Bishop. of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in. the Common of 

-Pennsylvania.. Philadelphia. 1820. Pp, 

3. Journals of the Convention of the Episcop ral 
Church in the State of Ohio, from 1818 to 1822. Columbus, 
Delaware, Worthington. Th all pp. 186... 

4:4 Sermon preached before. the Auzxiliary, Education So- 

ciety of the Young Men of Boston, Jan. 1822. By Samuel 
Farmar Jarvis, D. D, Rector of St, Paul’s Church, Boston. 
1922... Pp. 24.00... | 

5. Thoughts on. the Anglican. and Anglo»American Churches. 
By John Bristed, Counsellor at Law. New York, 

London, reprinted, 1823. Pp. 500, opy silt J 

6. 4 Letter from Bishop Chase, on the subject of his going. to 
England, for the relief of the, Protestant. Episcopal, Church 
an the State of Ohio; addressed, to.. Sishop 
White. New York, 1823... aides 

7. Address to the Episcopal in. the, ‘Atha St at 
on the subject of extending the Church into.the new,and rising 

States in the West. By the Rey. Amos, Baldwin, late A AD 
of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
Protestant Episcopal. Church, Re 
corder, Oct. 4, 1823, iq 
Tux state of religion in . the American ay is a ‘subject 

of the deepest interest and importance, to the Christian, as 

wellas to the politician. The greatest legislators i in all for- 
mer.ages have acknowledged. the necessity of religion, for 
the establishment and well-being of civil society: the only 
instance, in which it has been attempted to found a govern- 
ment upon atheism occurs in the history of France; and the 
bitter effects of that mad and impious attempt are yet fresh 
in our recollections. On the establishment of the United 

States of America, as an independent power, the enemies of 

religion and of religious establishments were loud in their 

anticipations of the triumph of liberal opinions, as they were 
pleased to term them. Forty-one years have elapsed since 
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that event; and the results, as far as we have been able to 
collect them, are not the most favorable to the diffusion of 
pure and undefiled religion. Originally, the confederation 
consisted of thirteen members ; but by the formation of new 
states, the number is now increased to twenty-four; whieh, 
with the territories of Michigan and Arkansaw and _ the dis- 
trict of Columbia, comprise, according to the census of 1820, 
now before us, a population of 9,625,734 persons, (of whom 
1,531,436 are slaves) and extend over an immense territory, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from 
the Lakes to the Gulph of Mexico. This territory is rapidly 
becoming the abode of civilized man; the tide of emigration 
is passing along with the rapidity and force, and so far as the 
native tribes are concerned, (we fear it may be added also,) 
with something of the desolating influence of a mountain 
torrent. ‘The necessaries of life being easily attainable, there 
is nothing to check the growth of population: and the set- 
tlers of these new regions are already beginning to talk of 
Old and New America, just as their forefathers spoke of Old 
and New England. But, what is the condition of these new 
colonists? ‘The Rey. Dr. Jarvis computes, that on the ge- 
neral estimate of one pastor to a thousand souls, there are 
not enough, at present, to supply three millions of the po- 
pulation of the American Union: consequently there are up- 
wards of six millions of souls, (not seven, as he states) who 
are either wholly or partially deprived of the means of reli- 
gion. ‘This gentleman evidently means clergymen of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church: but Mr. Bristed, himself an 
episcopalian, states the number of ministers of religion of 
all denominations, in round figures, as follows : 


Anglo-American or Protestant Episcopal Church —_ 300* 


Presbyterian - - - - 1,300 
Congregational or Independent - - ],600 
Baptists, chiefly Particular, some General 3,000 
Methodists—Travelling Preachers —- - 1,000 


: Local Preachers - - 
All other denominations, including Roman-Catholics 600 


Total, in 1822 11,800:+ 
which gives more than one clergyman to every thousand 
souls. But these ministers of religion are by no means ade- 


* This number is under- 
354, besides ten Bishops. 


t Thoughts on the Anglo-American Churches, p, 284. 


rated: the present number of Episcopal Clergymen is 
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quately or equally distributed. The Methodists and Baptists 
are found in all parts of the United States ; the Congrega- 
tionalists’'or Independents are chiefly confined to what are 
called the New England States. ‘The Presbyterians are scat- 
tered over the middle and southern states; the Society of 
Friends, who have upwards of three hundred congregations, 
are most numerous in Pennsylvania and the adjoining states ; 
und the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in New 
York, Connecticut, Maryland, and Virginia. In the middle 
states, German Lutherans, German Calvinists, and Mora- 
vians are numerous; and the Roman Catholics are the lead- 
ing denomination in ’ Maryland. 

The existence of this diversity of communions is acc@unted 
for by the circumstances, which led to the formation of the 
different colonies in North America. While some parts were 
peopled: by colonists, who emigrated to the new world on 
account of their religion, others were settled by persons, who 
went thither from widely different motives, being either 
impelled by discontent at home, or allured by the thirst of 
gain. At the commencement therefore of the political ex- 
istence of the colonies, they were composed of the most dis- 
cordant materials, as it regards religion: and, when the in- 
dependence of the United States was recognised, it became 
necessary to prevent the public councils from being influ- 
enced by the preponderance of any one denomination. On 
this account the constitution of the Federal government only 
tolerates, but does not support, Christianity ; every denomi- 
nation of professing Christians being equally under ‘the pro- 
tection of the law. Ina few states, however, certain modes 
of belief are required as qualifications for office. Thus, in 
Massachusetts and Maryland, a declaration of belief in the 
Christian religion is demanded: in Pennsylvania, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee, a declaration of belief in the existence of God, 
and of a future state of rewards and punishments, is suffi- 
cient.. In North Carolina, no person, who denies the truth 
of the Protestant religion or the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures, is capable of holding any office; in Massachusetts, 
the Governor must be of the Christian "religion, but in the 
other states no religious test is required. 

No minister of the gospel is eligible to bea legislator i in 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee: in South 
Carolina, they are ineligible to be either governors or legis- 
lators ; in Missouri the only civil office they can hold is that ofa 
justice of the peace: while in New York, Delaware, and Lou- 
isiana, ministers of religion are not eligible to any civil office 
whatever. New Hampshire is said to be the only state, in 
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which the constitution makes any provision for religious esta- 
blishments. Its legislature is empowered to authorize the 
several towns, parishes, &c. therein, to make adequate pro- 
vision at their own expence for the support and maintenange 
of Protestant ministers of the gospel. = = ss 
Such is the general external state of religion,in the, Ame. 
rican Union: its actual effects on Society in Old America, 
and its future probable influence on Mew America presenta 
theme for the deepest reflection. The Rev. Dr. Jarvis, ad- 
verting to that part of the federal constitution, which only 
tolerates, but does not support Christianity, introduces the 
following remarks, which we earnestly recommend to the 
lovers of innovation in this country, 
‘«« This single measure has altered the whole aspect of affairs. The 
constitution of the general government immediately became a model 
for the constitutions of the several States. Thus a force was created, 
which sapped the foundations of all establishments: and though the 
religious institutions of Massachusetts and Connecticut have been 
seated deep in the habits and affections of the people, yet the constantly 
accumulating power of this formidable lever has at length heaved them 
from their base. It is now left to men, as individuals, to associate for 
the purpose of public worship, as they would associate for any object 
merely of private and worldly interest. In our cities and other large 
places this may be done. Enough may be found already united in 
sentiment, to unite in the formation of a Christian congregation. But, 
when you look beyond them, and‘contemplate the small villages and 
hamlets, the population of which is thinly scattered over an area of. 
many miles, you behold the same divisions rending society into shreds 
and patches, various in texture, and form, and colouring. The few of 
each religious denomination cannot agree to worship together, and 
are unable, from the smallness of their number, to support separate 
places of worship, The consequence is, that they are left destitute of 
the means of religion. The sanctity of the Lord’s day is either vio- 
lated by an attention to worldly concerns, or is observed in a manner. 
worse than the violation, by being made the occasion of idleness and 
vice. Inthis part of our country,” religion was supported by law, | 
until it became the habit of the Community; and therefore it still con- 
tinues to act with the force of an establishment, as a wheel continues. 
to turn, after the force, applied to it, is stopped. Yet even here we are 
beginning to feel the evils, arising from division, and to feel them se- 
verely. Your parishes are crumbling into ruins. aad is arranged 
against party. To settle a minister becomes impracticable; or, if two 
or more are settled, the scanty pittance, given to them for their sup- 
port, obliges them to escape from the horrors of poverty by remaval. 
‘* Ifit be so here, what must it be in ournewly settled territories, where 


* The State of Massachusetts. 
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religion has no nursing fathers or nursingymothers ? (One clergyman, 
itis said, 1s necessary fora thousand souls. ,Be;it.so ;» but when itis 
remembered that this thousand may be composed of, five or six different 
denominations, it will be seen at once how the divisions. of the, Chris- 
tian community, by increasing its wants, increase the difficulty of sup- 
plyitig them. “Can it be a matter of surprise, that, in the midst of all 
that life and energy which are exhibited in our new settlements, the 
goodly plant of Christianity should have taken no root, and is wither- 
ingand dying for want of nourishment? The sound of the axe may 
ring through the forest; the plough may pierce the sod, which had 
been before undisturbed for centuries, excepting by the hunter's tread ; 
the streams may be pent up in their narrow bed, and powers not 
their own given them, to turn the mill-wheel, and afford nourishment 
and protection toman; villages, and towns, and cities, may spring 
up and flourish: but, while the smoke is seen to curl from many ‘a 
domestic hearth, where, alas, are the altars ?—where is the village spire,. 
pointing to heaven, and telling to the distant traveller, that he is - 
proaching the abode of Christian, as well.as of civilized man? 
brethren, the divisions, the hapless divisions, of this little commu- 
nity weaken their strength, and deprive them of all the means of grace. 
Their children remain unbaptized and uninstructed. The incense of 
prayer never ascends from the altar of their hearts. The walls of the 
sanctuary never reverberate with their praises. ‘The memorial of their 
Redeemer’s love never touches their lips. The oblation'of charity is 
never offered by their hand. In the first generation; religion wears’ 
itself away by a gradual decline ; in the second, it:can hardly: be said: 
te have existed.. As our population mereases, therefore, ithe prospect: 


is shrouded by a more portentous gloom: and ‘there is:great danger;' 


that, with all the exertions, which the pious and: benevolent can make; 
we shall become a nation of heathens, and not of Christians.” (Jarvis's 
Sermon, pp. 9---11.) gmiz 
_ This, the reverend preacher proceeds to state, is no ex- 
aggerated description, for the purpose of making an impres- 
sion upon the minds of his hearers: he asserts, what we have 
every reason to believe to be the fact, that it falls far short of 
the dreadful reality ; and it would be no difficult task, to cor- 
roborate his statements by the opinions of.other transatlantic 
writers. Having, however, given some of their observations 
on this subject in a former volume of our Journal,* we shall 
subjoin only one additional testimony, which isthe more 
worthy of attention, as it,is given by arecent British traveller 
(Mr. Welby,) who. visited America, particularly’ its interior, 
full of prepossessions in favour: of that; country and of all its 
institutions, civil and political: Havine described the plea- 


_* British Review for August 1819, Vol, XAX.'Pp, 83—87, 
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sure, with which he ‘had seen Christians of different denomi- 
nations repairing to their respective places of worship, this 
writer thus expresses himself: “Whether such a’ state of 
religion will long continue, or whether, professing thé same 
end, they may at length unite in the same means, time only 
will demonstrate. There are, indeed, people who seem to be 
of opinion, that it will end in no religion at all; and I must 
confess thus much, that though theoretically it is certainly 
pleasing to contemplate religion, free from state-trammels, 
and each man, walking before his God, as his unbiassed con- 
science shall dictate, yet, as religion ought to influence men’s 
conduct in the werld, and as “a tree is known by its fruit,” it 
would be satisfactory to perceive, as the result of such religious 
liberty, more probity in the every-day dealing between man 
and man than I have witnessed in the United States. While 
they talk of the moral and religious principle, of true liberty, 
honesty, &c. their actions belie their words, and make them 
appear a nation of unprincipled atheists.” 

In corroboration of these very severe remarks the traveller 
proceeds to relate an instance of baseness and ingratitude, 
one, (he says) among the many, which he witnessed, but which 
(we sincerely trust) is a singular one ; and then asks with be- 
coming indignation,—* Can either a religious or moral prin- 
ciple prevail, where such things are commonly perpetrated ? 
Can the laws be good ? can the government be efficient? can 
a country last, where such things pass as clever strokes of 
practice, and the most successful swindler is praised as the 
smartest fellow?” (Welby’s Visit to North America, Pp. 
178, 179.) 

If this traveller’s statements be correct, (and we certainly 
have not the means of proving the contrary,) we hesitate not 
to reply in the negative : nor can it excite surprise, that such 
should be the state of morals in some parts of the American 
Union, when it is considered, how scanty are the public means 
of education in almost every state ; and that these scanty 
means’ would have been much less, had there been no 
publicly recognised means at all, and were not vigorous 
efforts making by the missionary societies of different de- 
nominations of Christians, for diffusing the blessings of 
Christianity among the inhabitants of the newly settled 
countries. 

In this pious undertaking the “Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America”’ is now zealously laboring ; 
and, as the actual condition of this branch of the Universal 
Church is comparatively but little known in this country, 
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we shall devote. the remainder of the present;article to, a 
sketch of its history and present state; collected from. the 
various documents in our possession. 

Before the revolution, which separated the United States of 
America from the mother-country, a number of churches had 
been planted there by the missionaries of the venerable So- 
ciety for propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts : these were 
withdrawn, when the dependence of the States on the parent- 
country ceased; and the church in America was. reduced to 
a languishing and precarious state of existence. But the 
attachment of its members was too deeply rooted to sutfer 
them to witness its decay without an effort to arrest it; and 
their first care was directed to the provision of a valid mi- 
nistry. I nthis important undertaking the clergy of the State 
of Connecticut took the Jead; and, having chosen the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Seabury, who had been one of the above-men- 
tioned society’s missionaries, they sent him to England, to 
solicit consecration at the hands of the English bishops. But, 
as no civil provision had then been made for the consecration 
of prelates out of the British dominions, and as the necessities 
of the American church were pressing, he, was induced to 
apply to the bishops of the Scottish church, where (it was 
understood) no obstructions of a civil nature existed, and 
was consecrated to the episcopal office on the 14th of Novem: 
ber, 1784, by the Right Rev. Dr. Kilgour, then Primus, or 
senior bishop of that church, assisted by bishops Petrie and 
Skinner. Three years afterwards, when the obstructions in 
England had been removed by an Act of Parliament, which 
enabled the archbishops of Canterbury and York, under his 
Majesty’s sign manual, to consecrate bishops, the subjects of a 
foreign country, without requiring from them the usual oaths 
and subscriptions, the Rev. Dr. W. White, of Pennsylvania, 
and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Provoost, of New York, both of 
whom had been ordained in England, were consecrated at 
Lambeth, on the 4th of February 1787, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the Archbishop of York, and by the 
Bishops of Peterborough, and of Bath and Wells; and in 
1790, the Rev. Dr. Madison, of Virginia, was also consecrated 
by the same authority. Bishop White is. now the only sur- 
vivor of those, who received their consecration in England ; 
and the remaining nine Amcrican Bishops have all been con- 
secrated by 

The following is an outline of the constitution and 
discipline of this branch of the ‘Catholic church.’ The 
whole church is governed by the General Convention, 
which sits once in three years, but which may be specially 
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eonvened, in the. interval, should, circumstances render it 
mecessary,,,... This, convention is divided into two houses, an 

upper house, consisting of the, bishops, and a lower house, 
composed of iflgrigal aud, lay deputies, from each, diocese. 

The bishops have the right to originate and to propose acts 

for the,concurrence of the house of deputies, and also have a 

negative on any acts proposed to them by the latter. All 

acts. of the Convention are to be authenticated by both houses. 

In every,case the house of bishops is to signify to the Con- 

vention their approbation or disapprobation (the, latter with 


— 


a their reasons in writing,) within three days after any pro- 
i posed act shall have been reported to them for their concur- 
oy rence. The election of the house of deputies is thus. regulated. 
i The, church in, each state is entitled to a representation of 
i, both clergy and laity, consisting of one or more deputies, but 
hi not exceeding four of each order, who are chosen by the con- 


vention of, the State. If, however, the Convention of any 
State neglect or decline to appoint either clerical or lay de- 
puties, or if any of these do not attend, from whatever cause, 
suchState is nevertheless considered as being duly represented 
by the deputies present, and is bound by the Acts of the 
General Convention, | 
The, State-conventions, just mentioned, are annually or bi- 
_ ennially held in each diocese, and consist of the clergy, and 
_of, lay-delegates, from every separate congregation. These 
bodies legislate for their respective dioceses, but their local 
,canops must, not contradict the constitution of the General 
Church, , Every state in the American Union may become a 
diocese, whenever the members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in such state are sufficiently numerous. There is a 
standing committee in each diocese or state.. The Bishops 
are to be.chosen agreeably to the rules fixed by the convention 
of such state; and every, Bishop is required to confine the 
exercise of his Episcopal office to his own diocese or district ; 
unless he be requested to ordain, confirm, or perform any 
other episcopal function, by any church destitute of a Bishop. 
In every state the mode of trying clergymen is to be insti- 
tuted by the convention of the church therein: and at the 
trial of every Bishop, one or more of the Episcopal order must 
be present; and none but a Bishop can pronounce sentence: 
of deposition or degradation from the ministry on any clergy- 


& man, whether Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon. 

qi The regulations concerning the qualifications and testimo- 
(4 nials of candidates for holy orders are very strict. Previously 
sd to ordination, the candidate must subscribe a declaration that 


ri he believes “the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
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ment to be the word of God, and to contain all things neces- 
sary to salvation ;” and he solemnly engages ** t6 confottir to 
the doctrines and worship of the Protestadt Episcopal’ Churéh 
in these United States.” And no person, ordained by a fo- 
reign Bishop, is admissible to officiate, as a minister of this 
church, until he has subscribed this declaration, ‘and com- 
plied with the canon or canons, in that case made and pro- 
In the several States or dioceses, each s¢parate church is 
governed by its rectors, churchwardens, and vestrymen } and 
the parochial clergy are elected according to the charters’ of 
the congregations. In some churches the minister is chosen 
by the vestry, consisting of persons annually elected by the 
pew-holders : in others, they are chosen by ballot, the whole 
congregation voting. The bishops have no direct patronage ; 
the clergy are settled by the choice or call of the people, ‘to 
whom they minister; their stipend is fixed by the e¢ompact 
between the pastor and the congregation, the fulfilment of 
which, on both parties, is enforced by the common Taw ; 
whence all undue dependence of the clergy upon the people 
is effectually prevented. No revenues are specially appro- 
riated to the Bishops, who are generally parish-priests; but, 
‘in several dioceses, the members of the Protestant Eyiscopal 
Church are laudably endeavoring to Taise Bishop's 'Fand,” 
in order to disengage the diocesan from parochial duty,’ ahd 
leave him at leisure to perform the services, which are deemed 
The Liturgy of this church is almost identically the same 
with that of the united church of England and Treland $' such 
alterations only having been made, as circtmstances’ ten- 
. dered necessary. The American Episcopal Church believes 
in the same Articles of the Christian Faith, and acknowledges 
the same Book of Homilies to contain sound expositions 
of Christian Doctrine and Practice. The singing-psalms, 
used in divine worship (which, however, form no integral 
part of the Liturgy, though commonly bound up with it) 
are those of Tate and Brady, together with a selection of 
fifty-seven hymns. As many of these are confessedly in bad 
taste, and the whole requires revision, the General Conven- 
tion, held in last May, appointed a joint Committee, consisting 
of three Bishops, seven presbyters, and seven laymen, fo con- 
sider and report to the next General Convention, (which will 
be held in 1826,) whether any and what alterations or addi- 
tions are necessary to be made to the singing-psalms and 
hymns. This committee (we learn froma transatlantic corres- 
pondent) commenced its labours at Philadelphia, last Octo- 
VOL. XXI. NO, XLII, 
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find; its are men of distinguished character 
and talents}! we’ titay ‘anticipate the happiest results from their 
labours!’ ‘Another very important measure,’ adopted by the 
last convention, was the passing of a canon, prescribing the 
mode of publishing authorized editions’ of the standard Bible 
of this church: by which it is directed that. 
- ©The Bishop, in any state or diocese, or, where'there is no bishop, 
the standing committee, is authorized to appoint from time ‘to time 
some suitable person or petsons, to compare and correct all new 
editions of the Bible, by the standard edition, agreed upon by the: ge- 
neral' convention; and a certificate of their having been so compared 
= eorrected, shall be published with the said Book.” (Journal. 
To the credit of the. British Press, we record with much 
pleasure; that the “Standard Bible’ here mentioned, is the 
equally beautiful and correct edition, published in 1813, by 
his. majesty’s printers, Messers. Eyre and Strahan.* |_| 
From the’ official “ List of the Clergy,’’. annexed tothe 
Journal of the General Convention, it appears, that there are 
ten bishops and three hundred and fifty-four clergymen, who. 
have the care of about six hundred congregations, including 
from 250,000 to 300,000 souls ; a small number indeed, com- 
panediwith the great mass of the population, but annually and 
steadily increasing. The report of, the, actual state of, this 
church, laid before, that convention, is truly encouraging. 
But, as. we haye not room, to extract it entire, we shall only 
notice the more prominent and interesting parts of it, intro- 
ducing such, additional. panticulars,.as. the several diocesan 
journals jand other documents in|jour possession may enable 
In Vermont there has, been a gradual and steady advance- 
went of the.church; which, by alate decision of the supreme 
court of the United States, will, shortly come into possession 
of landed property to a large amount, and will thus command 
a permanent revenue for the support of the clergy. As it. is 
understood, that. a part of this revenue will be devoted to the 
support of a bishop, it is probable, that, in no long time, this 
state, which at present forms part, of the eastern, diocese, will 
be erected into a distinct see. For this munificent addition 
of property, the American church is indebted to, the venerable 
Society in this country for propagating ithe Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, to whom these lands belonged before the revolutionaty. 
war. 


— 


™ An account of the singular ) pains bestowed, in order to secure aceuracy to 
this edition, as well as that of 1806, may be seen in Horne’s Introduction te the 
Critical study of the Scriptures, vol. II. p. 251. note. (Fourth Edition.) 
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dn Massachusetts the church may be represented, as flou- 
rishing, when we consider the difficulties and, trials ip had to 
encounter. Notwithstanding the political and religious preju- 
dices, which operated here with peculiar hostility, there were 
seventeen churches founded in Massachusetts Proper, between 
the years 1679 and 1774. . During the American Revolution, two 
clergymen only continued their public ministrations ; yet of 
the seventeen churches, thus founded, fifteen have been pre- 
served to this day, ‘through evil report and good report.’ 
Since that event, eight new congregations have been orga~ 
nized, and seven of these within the last ten years, It is re- 
markable, that the recently formed churches in this state are, 
generally speaking, more vigorous than those which éxisted 
previously to the revolution. This fact is accounted for, in 
the official report, from the absenee of those political preju- 
dices, which were then excited by the supposed insepara- 
ble connexion of episcopacy with monarchy. To this state- 
ment we shall take the liberty of adding, that the pious: and 
exemplary conduct of its learned and laborious clergy has, 
with the divine blessing, greatly contributed to the prosperity 
ef the church in the state of Massachusetts; and’ also, 
that many well informed and exemplary individuals, weary 
of the tyranny of independency, have ‘been indteed dilir 
gently to investigate the records aid early ‘history of the 
Christian church, the result of whose inquiries has led them 
deliberately to’ join the anion the Protestant: epis+ 
In the diocese of the of the church; (not- 
withstanding some local disadvantages): is upon the whole 
truly encouraging. In some instances the increase? of com- 
municants has been altogether unprecedented ; ‘and every 
parish: where the ministrations of the word and ordinanees 
are regularly enjoyed, the congregations are advarcing: in 
numbers, respectability, and zeal. -After struggling against 
popular prejudices for between twelve’ and fifteen’ years, the 
members of the church in this State obtained, in 1823; from 
its legislature, a charter for an episcopal college. On the 
subject of this college, we understand an application ismaking 
in this ‘country for contributions in aid ofa library and philo- 
sophical apparatus. The bishop of this' diocese, the Right 
Rey. T. C. Brownell, D.D: LL.D, is at this time publishing an 
edition of the American Liturgy, entitled, the “ Family Prayer- 
Book ;”’ respecting which we have much pleasure in com- 
municating the following information from an ably conducted 
Journal, published at Boston, Massachusetts, under the name 
of the “ Gospel Advocate,” for August last. ‘Fhe history, 
212 
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which this work gives, of the origin of the customs and) ob- 
servati¢es of Our church, and the explanation of theirdesign, 
the elucidation of the arguments by which its doctrines are 
supported, and, above all, the spirit of piety, which. runs 
through it, the constant exhibition of the truths of the Gos- 
pel, and the illustration of the tendency of the several parts of 
our liturgy to promote a devout spirit and a holy life, render 
it exceedingly valuable to all, who would maintain our excel- 
lent ‘form of doctrine,’ and would make it the means of 
promoting the ‘power of godliness’ in their own hearts.” — 
The State of New York having become a royal govern- 
ment and vested in the king, on the accession of James II. to 
the British throne, this arrangement seems to have been 
favorable to the Episcopal Church: for the clergy of this 
diocese constitute one fourth of the total number in the Ame- 
rican Episcopal Church. Within the last three years fifteen 
deacons and twenty-four presbyters have been ordained, and 
there are at present twenty-four candidates for holy orders. 
Twenty missionaries are employed in it, and seven new con- 
gregations have been duly organized and received into union 
with itsconvention. The different societies of the church in 
this diocese are in full activity ; and a charity-school, origi- 
nally established long before the revolution, has lately been 
enlarged and organized according to the admirable system of 
Dr. Bell; .by which daily instruction is now extended to two 
hundred and fifty poor children. Over this diocese the Right 
Rev. John Henry Hobart, D.D. presides; and when, in ad- 
dition to the diversified and laborious duties of an American 
episcopate, (which under even the most favorable circum- 
stances is by no means a sinecure office,) our readers learn 
that this active and zealous prelate has for many years had 
the care of a large and populous parish, including one church 
and two spacious ‘chapels, to which is to be added the res- 
ponsible office of Professor of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit 
Eloquence, in the ‘General Theological Seminary,’ noticed 
in asubsequent page, they will not be astonished, that such 
labours, unremittingly prosecuted for many years, should 


have compelled him to visit Europe for his health; and that 


on his departure from New York, he was most honorably ac- 
companied to the ship’s boat, by all the episcopal clergy who 
were not unavoidably prevented from paying this mark of 
affectionate homage to their bishop, as well as by a large 
number of the most distinguished of his fellow-citizens. While 
we thus notice the extremely flourishing state of the church 
in the diocese of New York, it is with no small gratification 
that we are able to add, in the words of the official report, 
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t'Thére is reason to hope, that, in the much more essential. point of 
spititual prosperity, the divine blessing continues to rest upon it; and. 
that, in the enjoyment of this, very satisfactory evidence is afforded 
of ithe very natural tendency of the institutions of our church, and of 
conscientious adherence to her primitive and evangelical order, to 
promote the anterests of true Gospel piety, and, with them, the glor 
of the Saviour, and the spiritual and eternal good of his people.” 
(Journal, p. 29.) | 
Passing the generally flourishing churches in the several 
States of Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania,;* Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Georgia, we cannot forbear to mention 
in terms of congratulation the addition to the episcopal 
body, made during the last year, by the consecration ofa 
bishop for the state or diocese of North Carolina, in the per- 
son of the Right Rev. John Stark Ravenscroft, D.D. from the 
state of Virginia, who was unanimously elected by the clergy 
of North Carolina. The prospects of the Church in this state 
had for a long tme been very discouraging: the congrega- 
tions are now twenty-five in number, seventeen of which have 
been added within the last three years: they are under the 
care of eight clergymen only! But the most pleasing’ part 
of the report is the fact, that 
‘It is evident to those, who have observed the condition of’ the 
church in this state, that a greater zeal for the Gospel, and a higher: 
standard of moral principles and conduct have been produced among’ 
its adherents. A greater knowledge has been acquired of the distin- 
guishing principles of our church, and an. increasing attention has’ 
been paid to its forms and ceremonies.” (Journal, p.39.), 
Among the various interesting particulars communicated 
from South Carolina, we must notice the efforts now making 
to erect a free church at Charleston, the metropolis and chief. 
port of that state, for the poor members of the church, who 
are not at present connected with any congregations; which 
church will also afford additional accommodation to the people 
of colour. In this respect, a noble example has already been 
set in the city of New York, in the building of St. Philip’s 
church, the minister of which, the Rev. Peter Williams, now 
in deacon’s orders, is a colored man, and his congregation is 
composed of colored people. It appears, that in the state of 
South Carolina a large number of this class, both bond and 
free, have a decided preference for the worship of the episco- 
pal church. This state has the largest slave-population, ex- 
cept Virginia, in the American Union. According to the cen- 
sus of 1820, the white population amounted to 231,812 per- 


* Over this diocese presides the Right Rev. William White, D.D. the senior 
bishop and father of the American church, now in the ninetieth year of his age. 
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sons; while the number of slaves was, 251,783, and that of 
free: colored persons. was 6,714. In communicating Christian 
instruction to the people of colour, although many and pecu- 
lidr difficulties are unavoidable, the attempts of faithful la- 
borers have been blessed with success. On this, subject we 
cannot withhold the following admirable passage from the 
official report, which will (we are assured) be read with the 
highest. satisfaction by every one, who feels any interest in 
the welfare of those, whose lot it is to pass their lives in 

“It should be recorded, as an encouragement to perseverance, 
and in gratitude to the Giver of Grace, that the salutary influence of 
Christian motives is evidenced in the lives of many of them, in their 
fidelity to their masters, in their kindness to each other, in their re- 
cognition of the claims of government, in contentment, meekness, 
and devotedness to the one ing needful. The calls to attention in 
the forms of our public worship, the power of its music, the invaria- 
ble nse of the same prayers, the simplicity of language, which adorns 
our liturgy, the plan of reading the scriptures in order, whereby ‘ the 
whole counsel of God’ is declared in his own words, the concise 
summary of faith in the creed, and of obedience in the command- 
ments, repeated Sunday after Sunday, the practice of reciting after 
the minister, whereby prayers for private use are learned, and all the 
fundamental truths acquired; these and other circumstances prove, 
that the system of our church is eminently adapted to promote the 
Spiritual welfare of the illiterate, and those who have dull minds. 

To this subject the Bishop” (the Right Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, 
D. D.) “has constantly, in private, and in his annual addresses, in- 
vited the attention, of the clergy. He speaks of this class of our 
fellow-beings, ‘ as a portion of that mace creation, for which Christ 
died, and for whose spiritual and moral happiness, and the allevia- 


tion of their ‘temporal lot, as inseparable from that, we are sacredly 
bound to be concerned.’” (Journal, pp. 41, 42.) 


The preceding facts and statements will give our readers _ 
a tolerably accurate view of the present state of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the American Union. Her fu- 
ture prospects are flattering; and the labours of her exem- 
plary clergy are unremitting. 1n most of the dioceses, (we 
believe we might say in all) the clergy are ex officio mission- 
aries, in addition to their stated pastoral duties. Sunday 
Schools are attached, we believe, to almost every church. 
Most, if not all, of the dioceses have likewise their separate 
missionary societies, as well as societies for the promotion 
of Christian knowledge by distributing bibles, prayer-books, 
homilies, tracts, &c. Besides these there has been organized 
“‘ A Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society”’ of the whole 
church, which is in correspondence with the Societies in 
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London for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, and for 
promoting Christian knowledge ; and also with the Chuneh 
oviety, which in 1821 granted £200 sterling)’ in 


aid of its important objects. 
But how aré ministers to be trained for the supply: of the 
existing churches, and for those distant congregations, which 
are kept together chiefly by the instrumentality of lay-read- 
ers, licensed by the bishops of the several dioceses? In 
looking over the journals of the different conventions, we 
have seen many affecting addresses of the bishops on this 
subject. From these, and from the Journals of the General 
Convention, we learn, that there is now established in the 
city of New York, a “ General Theological Seminary’’ for 
the education of young men for the sacred office. This. se- 
minary was originally opened in that city, but for various 
weighty reasons was removed to Newhaven in Connecticut 
in 1820. While it was located here (our readers will pardon 
the Americanism), a munificent legacy of nearly 80,000 dol- 
lars was bequeathed by the late Jacob Sherred, Esq. of New 
York, toa seminary or college for the edueation of candi- 
dates for holy orders, on condition of its being established 
under the authority of the General Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States, or of the Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of 
New York. The expression of the testator being ambiguous, 
in order to settle this important difficulty, a special general 
convention was convened at Philadelphia, from Oct. 30 to 
Nov. 3, 1821: and from the journal of its proceedings! we 
rejoice to perceive, that the discussions were carried on in a 
truly Christian spirit, all local attachments and intefests be- 
ing merged in the paramount object’ of the welfare of ‘the 
whole church. In order, therefore, that the Genéra} Con- 
vention might be enabled to take the benefit of Mr. Sherred’s 
bequest, it was resolved, that the Theological Seminary should 
be permanently established in the state of New York’; and 
that its trustees should have power, from time to time, to 
establish one or more branch-schoals in that state or else- 
where, under the superintendence or control of the trustees, 
who are fully empowered to regulate the seminary, profes- 
sors, and students. The House of Bishops are ex 
trustees, and also, collectively and individually, visitors of 
the seminary. The other trustees are to be chosen pursuant 
to the regulations of the General Convention, which we have 
not room to extract. For the same reason we must omit the 
constitution of the “ Theological Society of the General The- 
ological Seminary,” adopted on the 22d of December, 1822, 
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and sanctioned by. the General, ,Convention,. at. its, last. 
meé ing." We -only remark, that, under, the; presidency: of 
one of the ‘professors, it, is.instituted for the purpose of 
discussing questions, delivering theses or sermons, 
tidn, sed exercises in reading, and for. other , objects, \con- 

nected with literary and theological improvement ; and par- 
ticularly for such religious exercises as, are calculated: to: 
excite and cherish evangelical affections and pious ‘habits.’ 
To this design every lover of the church must cordially wish. 

From the report, annexed to the journal of the last Gene- 

ral Convention, it appears, that the progress of the students. 
during the past year has been highly satisfactory, and that » 
the seminary is under the tuition of six professors, viz. of) 
Biblical Learning and the Interpretation of Scripture, 
of Systematic Theology, of the nature, ministry, polity, and 
history of the Christian Church, of Hebrew and Greek Li- 
terature, of the evidences of Revealed Religion, with the. 
application of Moral Science to Theology, and lastly, .of 
Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Eloquence. The duties 
of this last professorship were discharged by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Hobart, until his health compelled him to visit. 
Europe. He was attended by the students one day in every 
week’; who, on these occasions, in rotation, performed the 

servige of the church, as a devotional exercise ; and twovser- 


mons, ' frequently more, ‘were delivered by them, which, as 
well as the ‘performance of the service, were the subjects of 
the professor’s criticisms. The students also went through 
a short course of instruction on the qualifications and duties 
of the ¢lerical office. We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to thi$ topic, ‘hecause something of the kind is felt. 
to be wariting in our preparation, of.candidates for holy or- 
ders‘in Efigland. 

In justice, to the members. of the church in America, it 
must be added, that they have come forward with noble li- 
berality in. aid of the General Theological Seminary; and 
among the list of benefactors to this ‘ School of the Prophets,’ 
whose names are recorded in the Journal of the General Con- 
vention, we saw, with pleasure, the following entry: 

“* The Rev, Henry Handley Norris, a Clergyman of the Church of 
England, has made a donation to the seminary of £100 sterling.”— 


(Journal, p. 83.) 

The number of Students at present in the Seminary, is 
eighteen; and there are fourteen or fifteen in the Branch 
School at Geneva,in the northern part of the State, where we 
understand it is expected that an Episcopal College will ulti- 
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mately ‘be ‘established: ‘Yet,’ these“ yoting) men pre, 
pared to enter immediately thei functions, they | 
would furnish but @ small’supply for the growing demand for i) 
ministers to dispense the sacraments and ordinances of the, i 
Church, and to preach the words of eternal life. Hence. 
in different dioceses we find, that local theological Seminaries 
are in contemplation ; and we observe in the public journals, 
that the Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, D.D. Bishop of Ohio, has - 
arrived/in this country, to solicit contributions in aid of a 
Seminary for that diocese. 
It\ is however not without regret that we learn, that, the 
object of this visit of the Right Reverend Prelate has been 
viewed with something like jealousy. It was indeed natural 
to suspect (and we also partook of the apprehension) on. 
first hearing of the measure, that the pressing wants, of | 
the infant diocese of Ohio might have led the, Bishop) to. 
overstep the boundaries within which his functions are | 
limited by the general canons of the Episcopal Church, From _ 
an examination, however, of the canons of the American | 
Episcopal Church, as well as of the constitution of the General i 
Theological Seminary, it appears to us, that they neither in 7 
letter, nor in spirit prohibit such a measure: and we are. the | | 
more confirmed in our persuasion by the two following facts, , 
viz. 1. That on the removal of the Theological Seminary from. 7 
New York to Newhaven in Connecticut, when it was wished, , 7 
to establish a separate Theological School New 
for that diocese, the Right Reverend Bishop. 
citly asserted and ably advocated the right of very, diocese to | 
provide for the theological education, of candidates. for holy, 
orders :* And 2. by the’ still more important, fact, that, the. ‘ 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church has __ . 
officially disavowed any interference with the Sosa Semi- 


Hobart ,exphi;,, 


* Ina“ Pastoral Letter” addressed in’ 1820’ to the and laity of the 
diocese of New York, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, it is thus explicitly stated — 4 
(p. 18)—** The right of every diocese to provide, for, the theological education 
of candidates for orders, subject only to the provision of the general canonsof the : 
church, cannot be questioned. The ecclesiastical authority of every diocese is , 
responsible for the admission of perspns as candidates for holy orders ; who in 
their state of preparation are under the charge of that authority and amenable to 
it. It is impossible, fora moment, to doubt the right of any diocese to make : t 
any arrangements, which they may deem proper, in consistency with the general 
canons of the church, for the instruction and aid of candidates who are underits i] 
charge. No act of the General Convention has contravened this right.” To prevent 7. 
all misapprehension on this subject, the Bishop declares that both the right 
and the probability of its being exercised were explicitly stated by the New 
York deputation in the house of clerical and lay deputies ; and not only quotes 
the declaration of the house of Bishops cited in the text,, as corroborating his 
opinion, but also states the fact, that the right had already been exercised in 
the diocese of Virginia. (Ibid, pp.19, 20.) , 
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4 naries, .._ In the Journal of the Convention of 1820 (p. 57.) we 
"d meet with the following declaration :—“‘ The House of Bishops 
¥ inform the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, that, in con. 
curring.to the resolutions relative to the Theological Seminary 
and its removal from the city of New York, they deem it pro- 

to declare, that they do not mean by their concurrence to 
interfere with any plan now contemplated, or that may here- 
after be contemplated, in any diocese or dioceses, for the establish- 
ment of Theological Institutions or Professorships.” 

The object of Bishop Chase’s visit to England being, there- 
fore, in no respect a violation of the laws of his church 
or an infringement of the constitution of the Theological 
Seminary, the next qlestion that presented itself to our 
minds was this,—Are the wants of Ais diocese so much more 
urgent than those of the other American dioceses, as to justify 
his application? With this view we perused his ‘ Letter to 
Bishop White,’ with very minute attention, referring to the 
Journals of the diocese of Ohio for a verification of par- 
ticulars. ‘The result to our minds has been most painfully 
interesting; it has exhibited a picture of Christian disinte- 
restedness, labours, and privations, on the part of the Bishop 
and his Clergy, that reminds us of ages long since gone by ; 
and we hasten to lay before our readers a few of the most 
striking particulars. | | | 

In his “ Letter on the subject of his going to England for 
the relief of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of 
Ohio, addressed to ‘the Right Reverend Bishop White,” 
Bishop Chase gives the following sketch of the formation of 
the Diocese of Ohio, and the establishment of the Bishopric. 

* On the third day, of March, 1817, I left my beloved parish of 
Christ Church, Hartfort, State of Connecticut; and, in so doing, bade 
adieu to many of the comforts, and nearly all the refinements, of well- 
regulated Christian society. With what sentiments and feelings I did 
this, may be witnessed by the tears which I shed at parting, and which 


scarcely ceased to moisten my cheek for many @ day, as the rapid ve- 
hicle conveyed me fast to the western wilderness. 

‘“‘ My motives in going were those expressed in my Ordination 
Vows, ‘ to seek for Christ’s sheep, that were dispersed abroad, and 
for his children, who are in the midst of this naughty world, that they 
might be saved, through Christ, for ever.” As Abraham, I went out 
JSrom my kindred and friends, not knowing whither I went. But, the 
Et Lord, I trust, being my guide and helper, | ccdeinstabed my labours in 
ay the State of Ohio; concluding, if they were successful, there to con- 
“aM, tinue; if not, to go further among our new settlements, perhaps to 
at Indiana or Illinois. Time, however, soon convinced me, that the field 
of usefulness was that of the State into which I had first entered. As- 
sisted by the exertions of a fellow-laborer, the Rev. Mr. Searle, the 
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State was, during the sprig and summer, for the most part travérsed ¢ 
parishes were’ formed, and little societies of Christian worshippers were 
gathered in many places. Delegates from these attended a Convention, 
previously appointed, in Columbus, in the followmg winter, where the 
Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
was adopted, a Diocesan Constitution was formed, and all things 
regulated according to the usages of our primitive Church. The,suc- 
ceeding June being the time specified by the Constitution for the meet- 
ing of the Convention, it was very generally attended; and a viabe 
was, under an existing Canon of the General Convention, unanimously 
elected. His consecration took place in the following February, A.D, 
1819. From this timea new era commenced of labourand care. The 
new-formed parishes were nearly all visited. Other members of our 
communion were sought out and found in our woods; and considerable 
numbers, who had never professed any sense of religion, were dis- 
posed, by the grace of God, in the preaching of the Word and ‘admi- 
nistration of the Ordinances, to forsake their sins, and join the body 
of the faithful. Our Clergy, this year, consisted of the Rev. Mr. Searle, 
in the north; the Rev. Mr. Johnston, of Cincinnati; the Rev. Dr. 
Doddridge, of Virginia, officiating, as a Missionary; a part of the time 
in the State; and the Rev. Mr. J. Morse, whom in June I admitted to 
the Holy Order of the Priesthood ; and by these all our parishes, how- 
ever distant and scattered, were to be sustained.” (Bishop Chase’s 

This work, however difficult, was attempted. . In the fol- 
lowing yéar (June 1820) the Bishop’s.son, Philander Chase, 
Jun. was ordained; who by keeping a Sehool enabled his 
father to be more extensively useful throughout the State or 

“ The labours of the past years,” cortinues Bishop Chase, “¢ were 
continued with renewed vigour through this of 1820. Cheered by 
the fond hope, and relying on the promises of God fo his church, that 
he would raise up and send forth laborers into his vineyard, we went 
on in our exertions to sustain and keep together our infant parishes ; 
and, though some of them were permitted to enjoy the ministration of 
a clergyman but one or twice in the year, yet even that was attended 
with such evident blessings, as for a while to keep them from despond- 
ing.” (Letter, pp. 5, 6.) . ae 

Our readers may form some idea of the overwhelming. la- 
bour, connected with an infant diocese in such a country as 
that of the great western wilderness, by the following fact, 
which we quote from the Journal of the Convention of Ohio, 
for 1821 (pp. 13, 14.) | 


“« In all this year,” says the Bishop, “ I have travelled (on horse- 
back) twelve hundred and seventy-nine miles; confirmed one hundred 
and seventy-four persons; baptized many adults and infants; and 
have performed divine service and preached eighty-two times,” besides 
visiting the afflicted, the sick and the dying. “In performing this 
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almost fatigaing duty” (he continues) “1 have found my constitution 
impaired, and my voice, as you may now witness, almost gone.” 

In consequence of the view of the spiritual wants of the 
diocese of Ohio, contained in the report of his episcopal la- 
bours for the year 1820, the convention of that diocese re- 
quested their Bishop “ to prepare and transmit to the Bishops 
of the respective dioceses, in the United States, an address, 
setting forth the great necessities of the church in the state 
of Ohio, and soliciting their aid and assistance in procuring 
missionaries therein.” This address is inserted in the ap- 
pendix to Bishop Chase’s letter to Bishop White; it is too 
long to transcribe entire, but we cannot withhold the follow- 
ing passages of it from our readers :— 


‘<The Map of Ohio will shew you the extent of our charge. Our 
extreme parishes, as those of Cincinnati and Ashtabula, are distant, 
each from the other, rising of three hundred miles. In other direc- 
tions, their distance is not much less. On this vast surface, our 
settlements are thinly scattered: and, among these settlements, are 
mimgled the members of our primitive church. Having emigrated 
from places where the pleasant things of our Zion were freely and in 
abundance ministered, they remember their past enjoyments, as hungry 
persons think on their former feasts of plenty. In this situation they 
sit, like the captive Israelites by the muddy waters of the Euphrates’ 
stream, waiting with sighs and tears for redemption to the Church of 
God; for that blessed time, when the Word and Sacraments can, with 
anything like constancy, be ministered among them. 

‘* Besides mmumerable individuals, dispersed throughout our state, 
there are forty-eight places containing our LITTLE FLOCKS, mostly in 
circumstances similar to the above. These I have hitherto visited 
once a year. I have witnessed their joy at meeting, and their grief at 
parting. Their passionate inquiries, prompted by their love of Zion, 
and especially by the danger of the rising generations being enticed 
every day from her order and beauty, into the paths of sin and infi- 
delity, their passionate inquiries for some prospects of relief in the 
enjoyment of faithful missionaries, almost every where repeated, have 
sunk deep into my heart, and caused my tears to mingle with theirs. 

‘“* Our parishes and places of holding Divine Service, are mostly 
distant from each other from fifteen to sixty miles; and the amount 
of parochial services is hardly so much as of five Clergymen to support 
them all. Though these are faithful, I fear, beyond their strength, 
yet what are they among so many congregations, and at such dis- 
tances? To keep from ecclesiastical extinction the little flocks 
already formed, they have, in many instances, encompassed so great 
a field of duty, that, before they have finished their circuit, their former 
labours are no more seen; their fences against error are thrown down ; 
the weeds of sin are grown ; and their whole ground is laid waste. Too 
often have I witnessed this with mine own eyes : too often have Iseen 
the lambs of the fold devoured, because a shepherd was too far dis- 
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tant to hear their cries. _What must be my feelings under such ¢it- 


cumstances, the beatings of your own bosoms, as you read this, can 


bestexpress. 

‘“< In doing the duty above alluded to, L have found the’ labours of 
a missionary inseparable from those of the Episcopate ; and, a per- 
son of my age, this assemblage of fatigue is more than ean be borne. 
Incessant speaking in private, as well as in public, in teaching the 
rudiments of Christianity to the young, in explaining and defending 
the first principles of our religion to the ignorant opposer, have already 
much impaired my voice and my general health ; and, should this state 
of things continue, to all human view, my strength will soon be brought 
down in my journey, and my days will be shortened. 

‘* So cireumstanced, where can I, under Divine Providence, look 
for aid in the arduous work assigned me, but to yon, my Brethren in the 
Lord? Think not, I intreat you, that I do this without due consider- 
ation! By what is in print] am apprised of your wants among your 
own flocks. I see the need you have to apply your own resources at 
home. But wants as well as riches are RELATIVE. They are small 
or great only by comparison. A family may be in want, and charity 
should begin at home: but if a neighbour be dying for want of relief, 
who can refuse that relief, and be innocent ? | | 

“This, in the eyes of all reflecting persons, is our case, Our 
parishes and people are too dismembered and too poor to maintain 
qualified ministers of the word and sacraments. They have made 
their efforts according to their utmost ability, and they find-all is in- 
sufficient. Should they be suffered to fail im the Diocese, what will 


remain of the church in the west? They will soon disperse,: No 


funds—no clergy—and soon no people. Thus, even should prosperous 
days return, there will be no foundation, on which to build a fature 
superstructure, 

‘* Seeing so little hopes of fostering our little flocks which we had 
formed in the wilderness, even the clergy whom we had, some of them, 
began to think of removing to more flourishing regions, and leaving 
the rest to mourn out their days in useless efforts and hopeless solitude. 
But the Lord hitherto hath helped. Their faith in the expected relief, 
which this instrument implores, has as yet borne up their spirits. 
‘We will make this last effort,’ say we, ‘ and.God of his mercy will 
smile upon us. This shall occupy our nightly dream and daily prayer. 
The fathers of our common church, the chief laborers in Christ’s 
vineyard, will not suffer this rose in the west, which God’s own right 


hand hath planted, to be blasted in its bud, its beauty to fade thus 


untimely, and its fragrance to cease from us forever. They will, under 
God, send forth laborers, faithful ministers: they will incite their 
people to give liberally of their abundance; and we yet shall see the 
prosperity of our beloved Zion.’” (Letter, Pp. 23—25.) 

Some passages of this affecting address, having found their 
way into one of our Periodical Journals in 1822, naturally 
called forth from its conductors an expression of generous 
Christian sympathy; which, having been noticed in an 
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American newspaper by Bishop Chase’s son, and reported by 
him to his father, kindled a ray of hope in their almost des- 

airing minds, and ultimately led to the determination, to 
visit the distant land of their fathers, where their wants in the 
western wilderness were thus known and pitied. 

The powerful appeal, contained in the Bishop’s address, 
enabled his son, the Rev. P. Chase, to collect < dollars 
(upwards of 1300 of which, we rejoice to say, were from the 
opulent diocese of New York,) for the support of such clergy- 
men as might be introduced to exercise their ministry in the 
wilds of Ohio. That sum, however, remains but little im- 
paired, because clergymen have not been found, who are 
willing to encounter the fatigues and privations of ministerial 
labour in this land. On this subject, Bishop Chase thus 
speaks in his letter to the venerable Bishop White : 

“ The result of this application, in a pecuniary point of view, was_ 
too favorable to be passed over in silence. With sentiments of 
sincere gratitude, both to God and man, we received the bounty, 
fully purposed to expend as little of it in the support of the clergy 
already in the State, and to reserve as much to defray the expences of 
other missionaries, whom we might induce to come among us, as 
possible. Accordingly, our prayers were renewed with redoubled 
earnestness, and through every channel, that promised success, to our 
eastern brethren, for some faithful laborers, to come over and help us. 
The Rev. Spencer Wall, this spring, appeared among us, and gave 
hopes of some assistance: but, being requested to enter on the duties 
of a missionary, he refused, by reason of its excessive fatigues and 
labours, and, soon after, left the diocese,to the great regret of the 
parishes which had indulged hopes of his ministrations.” (Letter, P. 7.) 

Disappointment followed disappointment, till, of the state 
of affairs at the time of the last convention of Ohio, held on 
the 4th and 5th of June 1823, Bishop Chase draws, in the 
letter just cited, the following affecting picture— 

" Alt our clergy, residing in the State (six only in number) were 
“wees at this convention. Though cheered by God’s grace, and (I 

ope) supported by his Spirit, we had buta gloomy prospect before us. 

“« Too well was it known among us that some of our parishes had, 
by reason ofa want of any thing like constant ministrations, become 
discouraged and had ceased to be: others had complained that the 
promises of missionaries had not been fulfilled; that they had kept 
together under the benefits of lay-reading; but that, unless some new 
hope could arise, they could do so not much longer. 

‘¢ Added to these complaints of the destitute laity, we had mutually 
to endure those of the clergy. Their labours, they alleged, were 
more than the human constitution could reasonably bear. Their 
parishes and places of preaching were so distant, their travelling in 
most seasons of the year so bad, and the pressing importunities to 
officiate so frequent, that not only all opportunities of study and im- 
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provement were. cut off, but their families were-suffering for things 
needful and necessary. they | 

“ «When,’ said they, ‘shall we have that assistance from our bre- 
thren in the east, which we had hoped for 3, and which our distressed 
condition, and the very existence of the church, as a diocese, so im- 
periously demand? After so long a period has elapsed, since the 
affectionate and supplicant appeal was made for missionary aid, and 
after so many have been ordained to the ministry, is there not one found, 
who is willing to encounter, what we have encountered, for the glory 
of God in the good of the church? If we are to wait, until the Atlantic 
states are all supplied with clergymen, does not the increasing state of 
the church there, not only bedim, but for ever extinguish the eye of 
hope here, that any will ever come from thence? And, this being the 
case, who will supply our places when we are gone, to say nothing of 
the numerous parishes unsupplied? So poor are we, in such confined 
and uncomfortable dwellings do the most of us reside, so scanty are 
our libraries, aud so incessantly engaged are we in parochial and 
missionary duties, that we can neither assist, nor direct, nor teach the 
young men who apply to us for orders, though there are not a few. 
If the qualifications for the ministry are kept up to their present 
standard (and we pray that they may be ever. so) by what, except a 
miracle, can we be supplied with clergymen?’ 

“ The only answer to this question was given, by stating the impe- 
rious necessity of having an institution for the education of young men 
for the ministry, among those who are to be benefited by their labours, 

‘But this subject isso much better stated by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Bowen, of South Carolina, in a letter to me, that I beg leave 
to refer you to it.” (Ibid, Pp. 9—12.). wie | | 

Bishop Bowen thus writes: 

“It has been painful in a very great degree, to: contemplate the 
obstacles which have seemed to impede the suceass of your zealous 
and apostolic labours in the West. I have: been aware, that the chief 
of these was the difficulty of procuring.Clergymen, suited, by their 
education and habits, to the peculiar nature of, the service, to be per» 
formed. The view, which you express, of the characteristic necessity 
of the case of the Church in the Western States, is not only that, in 
which I am disposed to acquiesce, but the same, which I have myself 
for some years entertained. Your clergy must be sons of the soil. 
A Mission to the Western-Ocean Islands does not more require an 
adaptation of character to circumstances in the ministry, than an 
effectual propagation of the Gospel, according to the doctrine and 
discipline of our church, in the Western Territories of the United 
States. Wales must not more of necessity have clergymen, who 
are WELCHMEN, than Ohio, Illinois, &c. + react Ah who, by early 
training and habit, are capable of assimilation to the character of their 
inhabitants generally, and of enduring the travel and exposure of 
their woods and hills. Do not mistake me! I am not ignorant of 
the respectable degree of improvement and intelligence which obtains 
in your diocese. My allusion, is to the hardships, necessary to be en- 
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dured by ministers of the Gospel, from the scattered condition of the 
people, with whom, as members of our church, they may be concerned ; 
and the yet comparatively rough state of much of the extensive 
country which must be the scene of their labours. Men, educated in 
other conditions of society, are scarcely in any instances capable of 
this. I am fully sensible, therefore, that, if you have an efficient mi- 
nistry at all, it must be constituted by the education, among your- 
selves, of men, born andreared among you.” (Letter, Appen. p. 26.) 

The plan of the intended Theological Seminary, for the — 
diocese of Ohio, is thus stated by Bishop Chase: 

‘«‘ A landed estate will be given us, already improved, and supplied 
with pure water, fuel, fruit, and some convenient buildings. From 
this farm will be produced the principal support of the young men in 
their board and comforts. That this may be done with the least ex- 
pence to them, they will covenant, as they enter the school, to attend 
to horticulture and to the inzathering of the harvest; this, however, 
never as an impediment to their studies, but to supply the place of 
that exercise necessary for their health. Inthe spring and fall of the 
year, the accounts of the establishment will be settled, and the ave- 
rage expence assessed on each individual: this, it is evident, can be 
but small. To accustom our youth, the future servants of a benefi- 
cent Redeemer, to acts of substantial charity, and as a means of dis- 
seminating the principles of our holy religion throughout our barren 
region and especially among the poor and ignorant, a printing press 
and types will be solicited; and the young men, or some proper pro- 
portion of them, will, at convenient hours of the day, be employed 
in printing tracts and a periodical publication. The Institution is to 
be under the immediate care of the Bishop for the time being, or his 
substitute; assisted by two or more professors of sacred learning.” 
(Letters. pp. 13, 14.) 

The estate, alluded to in the preceding extract, is the whole 
property which Bishop Chase possesses in this world. After 
securing from it, in case of his own early death (and he is, 
we understand, considerably advanced in life), some assist- 
ance to his widow and the younger branches of his family, 
he devotes it to the advancement of that object which lies 
nearest to his heart,—the object of supplying faithful mini- 
sters to the. flock confided to his charge. The view, which 
the Bishop of Ohio has given of the peculiar wants of the 
great Western Territory, and of the best manner of meeting 
them, is strikingly confirmed by the address to the Episcopal 
Churches of the Atlantic States, published in the Philadelphia 
Recorder af Oct. 4, 1823, by the Rev. Amos Baldwin, a 
clergyman of the diocese of New York ; who had been em- 
eta by the General Missionary Society of the American 

{piscopal Church. We wish that we had room for the whole 
of this document ; but we can only find space for the follow- 
mg extracts :— 
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‘“ Churchmen have removed from all the Atlantic States mto most 
parts of the New States. ‘These are sighing in their new habitations 
tor the pleasant things of Zion which they: left,.and mourning over 
the saddening prospects of their rising families; or have lost all sen- 
sibility on the one subject most important to them, as accountable 
and immortal creatures, and need to be awakened from their spiritual 
lethargy. There is a wide ficld in the West, which is rapidly ex- 
tending on every side, inviting culture from our hands, and promising 
a rich harvest, and abounding glory to Him whose blessing giveth 
the increase. There may be, there must be, toils and sacrifices. in 
cultivating these new fields: but those who enter into them shall 
reap no little satisfaction here in witnessing the success of their la- 
bours, and glory hereafter in the presentation of the fruits of their 
toils before the presence of God in heaven. 

“« But the inducing of a few clergymen to remove into the Western 
States is not the principal object of this Address, The pLantine of 
a church in any country must be by ronerGN ministers: but the wa- 
TERING ofa church therein---its preservation and increase---must be 
by the labours of pomEstiIc ministers; men who have been brought 
up and educated in the country where the church exists. To this 
observation the most serious attention of the reader is.solicited. Cast 
your eye over the history or present state of the church, and you will 
see sufhicient proofs of its truth. Make the attempt to induce a cer- 
tain number of clergymen to remove into the Western States, and 
you will perceive the necessity of THERE BEING PROVISION MADE 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG MEN RESIDENT LN THOSE STATES, 
for effecting the object in contemplation+--rHe EXTENSIVE FOUN D- 
ING AND LASTING PRESERVATION OF THE CHURCH THERE, 

‘“* Let it not be imagined that there is a feeling of hostility in the 
breast of the writer toward the rising Theological: Establishments in 
the Atlantic States. There is no more ground for such an imagina- 
tion, than for the supposition of hostility existmg in the minds of the 
projectors of Literary Institutions in the West towards similar Eastern 
Institutions; and the interests of the church in those states as much 
require the founding ofa theological school there, as the interests of 
literature demand the founding of seminaries of learning: and it 
could with as much truth be said, that the youth in the Western 
States, designed for the other learned professions, can go to the East- 
ern colleges, as that the youth, designed for the ministry, can go to 
the Eastern theological schools. Were there no seminaries of general 
literature in the Western States, a few gentlemen’s sons would be 
sent to the Eastern colleges ; but how, in that case, would literature 
languish in the West! and how few young men of those states will 
be prepared for the sacred ministry, if no theological. seminaries shall 
be formed there! 1am fully aware of the magnitude of the con- 
templated object, which I am free to avow has its origin in my own 


mind, and of the probable difficulties of attaining it. But neither 
appal my mind.” 


It will be observed, that Mr. Baldwin urges the establish- 
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ment of a General Theological Seminary for all the Western 
States of the Union (which would require the large sum of50,000 
dollars, or £11,250 sterling to carry it into full effect) ; as that 
already existing at New York may serve for the Eastern States. 
Bishop Chase’s more immediate object is a seminary for his 
own diocese of Ohio; and he proposes to erect it on a spot 
which Mr. Baldwin considers to be the most eligible situation 
for a seminary even with the most extensive views. The 
Bishop’s plan, however, will be capable of enlargement at 
any future time; and it has this superior advantage, that it 
commences upon a scale, which is speedily practicable. As 
the patrimony, which the Bishop has so generously sacrificed 
to the welfare of the church, may be worth 5000 dollars or 
£1,125, the contribution of 10,000 dollars, or £2,250 more 
by the friends of the church, would enable him to make an 
auspicious commencement. In respect to the mode of in- 
struction, best adapted to local wants, Mr. Baldwin entirely 
coincides with Bishop Chase ; and he has drawn the following 
picture of the vast field of usefulness. 

“ The institution will be a perennial spring, sending out its pure 
fertilizing waters into every part of those lands, and making glad the 
cities of our God. And over how large and interesting a section of 
the American Empire will the waters of that healing fountain flow ! Look 
on the map of America, and compare the Western States—Transalpine 
America—with the rest of our rising empire. Observe the facilities of 
intercourse in the mighty rivers that wash the western parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, ‘Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Suppose a Theological Seminary 
established near Cincinnati—how great the facilities of visiting it from 
every part of the Western States, and some of the Southern! How 
many and great would be the blessings flowing from it to the nume- 
rous people living in those extensive and fertile regions! From Pitts- 
burgh to the mouth of the Ohio is 800 miles; and the Mississippi is 
navigated from its mouth to the Fall of St. Anthony, a distance of 
2000 miles. From the Missouri also, the Arkansaw, and other large 
rivers, on which our brethren are fixing their habitations, behold the 
numerous people, who will in every succeeding age receive inestimable 
benefits from the founding of a Theological Seminary in the West, and 
you will see that an Institution there will be above all price. 


In order to prevent the possibility of the diversion, in any 
future generation, of the funds of the seminary to be estab- 
lished at Ohio, as well as to secure the unity of the Church as 
to all the intents of her constitution and canons, Bishop Chase 
proposes to insert in the legal act of incorporation of his Theo- 
logical Institution a proviso, that on evidence of mal-appli- 
cation, the General Theological seminary, or the Bishops as a 
committee of that body, should be legally authorized to inves- 
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tigate and to correct abuses. We have not room to state all 
the circumstances, which led the convention of Ohio to request 
first Bishop Chase’s son, the Rev. P. Chase, and afterwards, 
when he was incapacitated by declining health, caused by 
excessive ministerial labours, the Bishop himself to visit this 
country. Suffice it to state, that the Bishop of Connecticut, 
Dr. Brownell, the Bishop of the neighbouring diocese of North 
Carolina, Dr. Ravenscroft, who is well acquainted with the 
spiritual wants of Ohio, and the Bishop of South Carolina, 
Dr. Bowen, have expressed their decided approbation of the 
fatiguing journey which Bishop-/Chase has undertaken in 
visiting this country. The following extract of a letter which 
he addressed to the other prelates of the American Church, 
a few days before he quitted his home, most forcibly de- 
lineates the necessities of his diocese. 

‘¢ The reasons which have impelled me to this measure are those of im- 
perious necessity. No missionaries make their appearance; nor are there 
even the most distant hopes of obtaining any from the east. Those who 
transiently visit us, pass like meteors, leaving behind little or no sa- 
lutary effect; or stay only time enough to spy out the nakedness of 
the land, and bear off an evil report of our wants and miseries. Had 
it not been so ordered that I have found here two or three, accustomed 
to our wants, and inured to the difficulties, necessities, and labours of 
a new country, who were in some due degree prepared for the minis- 
try, and willing to enter it in a critical moment, half a dozen of our 
parishes would have been ere this, as many others alrcady are, extinct. 


‘“‘ The few Clergy we have may keep us alive, under Providence, a 
little longer; but when they die or move away, we have no means to 
supply their places. The pious young men, converted unto God, and 
willing to enter into the ministry under all its disadvantages, having 
no hope of assistance, and no way pointed out to them whereby there 
is even a POSSIBILITY of attaining the lowest degree of qualifications 
specified by our Canons, sink down in despair—a despair, from which 
we have no power to raise them. We may think of the privileges at 
the East, of the means of education there; but this is all: they are out 
of our reach. Besides, if our young men were there, if we could 
find money in our woods, or drag it from our streams, to send and 
maintain them at the Eastern Seminaries, who could ensure us, that 
they would not be enticed by the superior offers, held out to them, to 
settle there, and leave us still in our wants? In short, unless we can 
| have some little means of educating our pious young HERE, and, HERE 
being secure of their affections, station them in our woods and among 
our scattered people, to gather in and nourish our wandering lambs, 
we have no reason to hope in the continuance of the Church in the 
West. 

‘¢ The Church of God is, in this respect, like the habitation of man 
in the settlement of every new country. Men must begin, as they 
have means: splendour and prosperity must be the result of previous 
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privations; and he, that will not for a time be content with a cabin, 
shall never have a pavace. Thus if we wait for Congregations and 
Churches to arise, before our well-educated Clergy can make their 
appearance, the country must for ever do without them. We have 
done so too long already; and most deleterious have been the eonse- 
quences. For one, I feel disposed, by the grace of God, to mend my 
ways in this respect. I will endeavor to institute an humble School, 
to receive and prepare such materials as we have among us. These 
we will polish under our own eye, to the best of our power; and with 
these we will build the temple, humble as it may be, to the glory of God. 
‘“¢ Having entered on this resolution, under the guiding and direct- 
ing hand of Providence, I shall make my best way to the land of our 
fathers—to the Church of England—to that generous people, who will 
not turn a deaf ear to the cries of those, who are ready to perish, espe- 
cially ifin them she identify her legitimate children. ‘Thus under God 
being resolved, the Episcopal Church in the West will not—must not 
die, without a struggle. (Letter to Bishop White, Ap. pp. 29, 30.) 
We feel assured, that no one, who cherishes any regard for 
the united Church of England and Ireland, will “ turn a deaf 
ear to the cries of those who are ready to perish,” or with- 
hold his benevolent aid from them;* especially when we 
add, that there are now twenty-eight parishes in the diocese of 
Ohio, besides a very great number of places, where public 
worship is occasionally held, and where parishes might be 
formed, if ministers could be obtained. How arduous the 
labours of the Bishop and his few clergy (only siz in number) 
are, will be evident, when it is stated, that they extend over 
thirty thousand square miles of newly-settled or still unsettled 
country ; that out of a population of nearly stx HUNDRED 
THOUSAND PERSONS, (who by the census of 1820 were found 
to occupy the state and diocese of Ohio,) mwmbers consist of 
our own countrymen, or their families ; and that of those, who 
are already brought under the charge of Bishop Chase, nearly 
ONE THIRD are emigrants and their families, from Great 
Britain, and Ireland, who cherish a fond and devout attach- 


ment to the Liturgy, Worship, and Charch of ‘ the land of 
their fathers.’ 


° Since this article was written, we have been informed, that Henry Hoare, 
Esq. is Treasurer of a fund in behalf of the Diocese of Ohio, and that contri- 


butions to the object are received at the Banking house of Messrs. Hoare, in 
Fleet-street. 
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141. 

Burning of widows in India, easy to be 
suppressed, 379—384. 


Cain's apostasy discussed, 333, 334. 

Calcutta, the appointment of its bishop, 
and establishment of its mission- 
college, 139, 363. 

Cana and its neighbourhood described, 
24. 

Canons, sworn to by clergymen, what, 
24. 

Carey, Dr. William, 131—133, 135. 

Carlile, 148. 

Catechizing, duty of, 45, 46. 

Ceylon, the missions there, 120, 121, 
141. 

Charge, bishop of London’s, 27, 396— 
bishop of Limerick’s, 99—archdea- 
con of Ely’s, 99—archdeacon of 
Cleveland’s, 386—388. 

Charles I, 225, 227, 240, 241. 

Chase, Bishop's letter on his goin g to 
England, 468, 483. 

Christ crucified, the doctrine, which 
most displays the power of God, 38. 

Christian researches, 140—dispensa- 
tion, its peculiarities, 358, 361. 

Christianity in India, effects to be ex- 
pected from it, 385, 386. 

Church of England defended from the 
charge of popery, 236, 238—its au- 
thority to prescribe indifferent mat- 
ters, 239, 240—its general excel- 
lence, 244—its clergy too much re- 
stricted, 249—251. 

Church missionary society, its origin, 
134, 135—its services, 135, 139— 
opposed and defended, 400—410. 

Clerical amusements, 99. 

Cobbett, 148. 

—— power of England, its origin, 

22. 
ae of genius and virtue, 161— 
4, 

Controversial failings exemplified, 400 
—410. 

Conversion of West India slaves, 100, 
114—of heathens, 114—143. 

Corruption of human nature discussed, 
92—96, 258, 259. 

Cosmogony, Mr. Faber’s, 336—338. 

Costante Zacari, 308, 309. 

Cowper on the recollection of friends 
in the world to come, 412—414. 

Cromwell’s conduct towards the church 
of England, 225—228. 

Crucifixion, the place of our Lord's, 25. 


Cruel pastimes, the expediency of abo- 
lishing them, 149, 150. 

Curate in the church of England, his 
condition, 44, 49—reasons for em- 
ploying one, 48—right of dismissing 
him discussed, 49, 50—his rights vin- 
dicated, 50, 51. 


Davies's religious essays, 252—265. 

Death of a Christian infant, 21—23, 

Death in trespasses and sins explained, 
790—74. 

Deering, Sir Edward, 231, 232. 

Demerara, its recent insurrection, 
466, 467. 

Discipline ecclesiastical, breach of, 41. 

Dissenters’ Catechism, 221—244—com- 
parison between established and dis- 
senting churches, 221, 222—their 
conduct under Cromwell, 226—232. 

Doddridge on the intermediate state, 
416, 417. 

Diring, Mr. 362, 363. 


Egede Hans, his missionary labours in 
Norway, 129. 

Egypt, plan for the conquest of, 4, 5. 

Ejected ministers at the restoration, 
229, 230. 

Elephant-carriage described, 7. 

Eliot, Mr. John, his labours among 
the Indians, 122—his translation of 
the scriptures, 123, 142. 

Episcopacy, its origin, 233, 234—its 
preservation in America, 474—its 
present state there, 471—480. 

Erskine’s letter to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, 293, 320. 

Essays on the Hindoos, 362---386—on 
the recollection of friends in the 
world to come, 411, 423. 

’Eraipeia pidouacos, or society of Phil- 
hellenists, 30. 

Euthanasia, 411, 419, 424, 425. 

Evangelical professors described, 77— 
attacked, 78—defended, 79. 

Excursions of a Spirit, 411, 419—423. 


Faber’s treatise on the three dispensa - 
tions, 331—361, 418. 

Fancy not to be freely indulged in in- 
terpreting scripture, 361. 

Fastidiousness in estimating ministerial 
qualifications reprobated, 249, 250. 

Females, their condition in India, 367, 
384, 385. 

Fenn, Rev. J. \7—20. 

Franke, 126, 128. 

Freedom of the press in India, 373. 

‘riend of India, a quarterly publica- 

tion, published at Serampore, 363. 
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Geil’s Journey in the Morea, 293, 320 
--325. 

George III. anecdote of, 245, 246. 

Gericke, 128. 

Gisborne’s Essays, 411, 423, 429, 430. 

Gleig’s letter to Sir E. Knatchbull, 399 
—410. 

Gnadenthal, 130, 140. 

Goodness of God compatible with pu- 
nishment of sin, 61. 

Greece, its emancipation from the 
Turks, 293--330—its new constitu- 
tion, 311--313—remarks on it, 314, 
315. 

Greeks, the history of their insurrec- 
tion, 300--311—their earnestness im 
framing a constitution, 316--318— 
their claim to protection, 319, 320— 
their prospects, 325, 326. 

Grundler, 126--128. 


Hall, Bishop, 231. 

Halle, its orphan-house, 126. 

Hayley’s Memoirs of himself and his 
son, 203, 220. 

Heathen temples, the propriety of vi- 
siting them questioned, 12. 

Heman’s Poems, 196—202. 

Hill, Rev. Rowland, his account of the 
condition of a curate, 43, 44. 

Hindoos, their general character, 364-- 
367—their literature, 368---373— 
means of promoting their improve- 
ment, 373—386. 

Horsley on the intermediate state, 417, 
418. 

Hughes’s Address in the cause of the 
Greeks, 293, 320. 

Human nature, its properties not ap- 
plicable to the divine, 389—393. 
Humanity of Christ, not inconsistent 

with his Deity, 388, 389. 
Hydrophobia, remarkable cures of, 23. 


Idolatry, its origin, 362--365—exposed 
by Hindoos, 368—371. 

India, improvement of, 55, 56, 363, 
367—386. 

Indian idolatry , 12,368--371,—schools, 
16--18—village, 7—literature, 368-- 
378—administration of justice, 378, 
379—immolation of widows, 379-- 
384—treatmentof families, 384,585. 

Intermediate state, 41.1—430. 

Ipsilanti’s insurrectionagainst the Porte, 
302. 

Irving’s orations and argument, 265-- 
293—his farewell sermon at Glas- 
gow, 266. 

Jarvis’s sermon, 468. 


Java, its mission, 141. 

Job, the author of the book of, 353, 
354—his character, 355—358. 

Journal of ecclesiastical proceedings 
in the American union of the con- 
vention in Ohio, 468. 


Kalagery, Sultan, 137. 
Knowledge of Redemption possessed be- 
fore Christianity, 338--342, 351, 


Labrador, its mission, 142. 

Learning, its value, 331—its tempta- 
tions, 332. 

Levitical Dispensation, 351—358. 

Liberty of prophesying advocated, 236 
—238. 

Titurgy, objections to it answered, 259, 

Luther on the recollections of friends 
in the world to come, 412. 


Magee, Archbishop, his charge, 48. 

Madelena Mavrojeni, 307, 308. 

Martin's counter appeal 430, 455—460. 

Martyn, Rev. Heury, his life, 54—58— 
his zeal in warning the wicked, 62— 
64—his reception, 325—his sermons, 
52—74—their editors, 72—74. 

Mather’s ecclesiastical history of New 
England, 122. 

Moovro-Cordato, 305, 306, 315. 

Mayhews, their labours for the con- 
version of heathen, 124. 

Melville, Lord, his bill for the abolish- 
ing of slavery, 431. 

Men and things in 1823, 143—157. 

Middelton’s Ecclesiastical History, 244 
—251. 

Missions to Otaheite, 117, 118, 133, 134 
—to Ceylon, 120, 130, 141—to the 
North American Indians, 122—125, 
130, 136,142—to Tranquebar, 126— 
128—to Greenland, 130—toTartary, 
130, 136, 137, 141, 142—to the 
West Indies, 130—to Surinam, 130 
—to southern Africa, 130, 134, 140, 
141—to Serampore, 132, 133—to 
Canton, 134—to Western Africa, 
135—to New Zealand, 136—to Ka- 
rass, 136, 137, 141, 142—to Astra- 
chan, 141—to Java, 141—to the 
Burman empire, 141—to Labrador, 
142. 

Missionary Institutions, their claims 
discussed, 89—92, 156, 157—igno- 
rance concerning them, 117—want 
of a liturgical prayer for their suc- 
cess, 121, 122—their hindrances, 
137, 138—their progress, 138, 139, 
142, 163. 
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Missionary Register, 114. 145. 
Missionary ship, 117. 

Moravian Missions, 129, 140, 142. 
Munro, island in Travancore, 6. 


Native Christians in India excluded 
from offices of trust, 12, 13—sub- 
jected to oppression, 13--15—their 
character, 15--20. 

Native ministers necessary to succeed 
missionaries, 489, 490. 

‘ Necessary erudition of a Christian,’ not 
attributable to Cranmer, 96, 97. 

Negro Slavery discussed, 430, 463. 


Ohio, formation of its new diocese, and 
its wants, 484—493—proposals for 
supplying them, 494. 

Orphan house at Halle, 126. 


Paddy grounds, singularly cultivated,6. 

Palmer, Samuel, author of the dissen- 
ters’ catechism, 223. 

Party-names, their value, 146—spirit 
censured, 44, 147. ; 

Paterson, Dr 136, 137. 

Patriarchal Dispensation, 333—359. 

Peers’s Siege of Jerusalem, 161—183. 

Penal Laws, effectof theirseverity, 169. 

Pinkerton, Dr. 137. 

Prelates of the English Church, their 
position described, 251. 

Press, its effects on society, 377, 378. 

Priestley, the retrogression of his creed 
from orthodoxy, 396. 

Principles, importance of reconsidering 
them, 387. 

Prometheus, Aéschylus’s, explained,345. 

Prophecy, the right use of, 429, 430. 

Protestant Missions, 114--145—con- 
trasted with Romish Do. 123--140— 
dissenters’ catechism, 221, 244. 


Raffenel’s histoire des evénemens de la 
Gréce, 293. 

Ram-mohun-roy claimed, as an Unita- 
rian, 396. 

Reason, its province in investigating 
divine truth, 253--257—impediments 
to the right use of it, 258. 

Recollection of earthly friends in the 
world to come, 411--430. 

Reed, Rev. A. his memoirs of Lefevre 
and Martha, 183--192. 

Religion best seen in her ordinary at- 
tire, 1. 

Religious Students attacked, 80—de- 
fended, 8l—novels discussed, 76, 
192--195. 


Residence, clerical enforced, 46, 48. 


Richardson's Athanasian Creed vind. 
cated, 386--399. 

Rickards’s Letter to Sir E. Knatchbull, 
400--410. 

Ridley, bishop, 257. 

Right of resistance discussed, 297 --299. 

Roman Catholic Claims, 151. 

Rose’s Letter on converting West In- 
dian Slaves, 100--114. 

Rouquett, Rev. J. 148. 


Sabbath, its value, 3. 

Scott, Rev. Thomas, 135. 

Serampore, its mission, 132. 

Serle on the recollections of friends in 
the world to come, 412—on the in- 
termediate state, 416. 

Sermons and Extracts on the loss of 
friends, 411--418. 

Sheridan’s thoughts on the Greek revo- 
lution, 293, 320. 

Siegeof Jerusalem, 161--183—Constan- 
tinople, 197--199—Valencia, 199-- 
201. 

Sierra Leone, its mission, 135, 136. 

Slavery, its evils, 148, 431--457—its 
abolition, 101--112, 451--455—resis- 
tance to the abolition by the plan- 
ters, 455--463—opposed to the spirit 
of christianity, 458, 459, 

Slave-market at Cairo, 23, 24. 

Slave-trade, its hindrance to the propa- 
gation of Christianity, 135. 

Societies, American missionary, 141— 
baptist missionary, 131—bible, 137, 
140—church missionary, 135, 138, 
400---410—Edinburgh missionary, 
136—for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, 128—for the propagation of 
the gospel, 125, 138, 139—London 
missionary, 133, 136, 141—Nether- 
lands missionary, 141—Wesleian 
missionary, 131, 140, 141. 

Socinianism characterized, 388, 395-- 
398. 

Spain, the late struggle in, 144, 151, 
152—its constitutional system, 153 
the popular indifference to it, 154, 
155. 

Spiritual influence necessary, 259—in- 
explicable, 260—disregarded, 262 
—disparaged, 82---84— implored, 
131—its efficacy, 261. 

Suliot Women, anecdote of, 310. 

Swartz, 126--128. 

Syria, plan for the conquest of, 4, 6. 

Syrian Christians, 9--20—college at 
Cotyam, 17--20. 


Turtary, its mission, 141. 


INDEX. 


Theological seminary in America, 482. 

Thievery, expertness in, 8, 9. 

Thomas, Mr. John, 131, 132. 

Thrush’s letters on the Athanasian 
creed, 386--396. 

Tiberias, 24. 

Tillotson’s supposed letter on the Atha- 
nasian creed, 399. 

Tour through Southern India, Egypt, 
and Palestine, 1--27. 

Tranquebar, its mission, 126. 

Transubstantiation exposed by Hindoo 
reasoning, 369. 

Trinity, the word not used in Scripture, 
398. 

Tritchinopoly race-course, 7. 

Turks, their conquest of Greece, 294— 
their government of it, 295, 297. 


Unitarian, a name inapplicable to Soci- 
nians, 398. 


Venn on the intermediate state, 417. 
Visitation of the sick, how to be con- 
ducted, 84--89. 


Warburton’s legation examined, 335, 
336. 
Wesleian missionaries in the West In- 
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dians, 103—in southern Africa, 140. 

Wesley, 130, 131. 

West Indian Slaves, their condition des- 
cribed, 432--450—measures for their 
emancipation ,451--463--christianity 
their best preparative for emancipa- 
tion, 102--104—the colored people 
useful auxiliaries for their conver- 
sion, 104—necessity of clerical mis- 
sionaries, 105--107, 111—obstruc- 
tions in the island, 109, 110. 

White’s memoirs of the American epis- 
copal church, 468. 

Whitefield, 130, 131. 

Wilberforce’s appeal in behalf of Negro 
slaves, 430--460. 

Wilkins, Rev. Mr. 76. 

Wooler, 148. 

Wrangham’s charge, 386--388. 

Wolf, Mr. his journey to Jerusalem, 
25, 26. 


Zealous ministers to be treated with 
candour, 249—their zeal to be en- 
couraged, 248—their numbers in- 
creased, 251. 

Ziegenbale, 126--128. 

Zinzendorf count, 129. 
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